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CHAPTER I. 

HETTY. 

I MUST premise, by way of warning to my 
readers, that my story deals with simple 
themes, that its track lies apart from intellect- 
ual struggles and the conflict of new ideas, that 
I have chosen my heroine, not for beauty or 
for cleverness, but because I found a certain 
pathos in her history, as that of one who, with 
keen sensibilities and some capacity for great- 
ness, found herself imprisoned in a narrow and 
untoward lot, out of which it seemed exception- 
ally hard to struggle into freedom and light. I 
think it necessary to state this, because I am 
aware that it is not every one who would agree 
with me that the common spectacle of a life at 
variance with the world and with itself, through 
want, through poverty of any kind, mental or 
physical, should be held pitiful and worthy of 
attention as the rarer and more subtle sufferings 
of intellectual loneliness and far-seeing genius. 
And yet intellect xrreates its own rewards, and 
genius fulfills itself through purifying pain; but 
what compensation is found for the blind, the 
dumb, the maimed in spirit that surround us on 
every side? To take one instance only, what 
sadder mystery can life show than the lack of 
the divine gift of perception in the great mass 
of humanitVi or its existence as a latent longing 
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only, in souls weighted with monotonous cares 
and preoccupations ; so that men and women 
grope onwards with weary hearts and brains, 
blind to the consolations that might lighten that 
immense burden, and give a returning glory to 
each returning day. 

To some of us such lives may appear hope- 
lessly commonplace and dull, as of men who, 
bending earthward, should gather stones in nar- 
row fields, whilst around them in the glorious 
dawn, lie shining mountains, lakes, and pastures. 
And yet some fellowship, in joy or suffering, must 
still bind us to our fellow-men, and there are few 
of us perhaps who can altogether disclaim broth- 
erhood with such as even these, few of us who 
have not seen the rapture and the beauty of life 
dimmed by the unrest of petty troubles, or worse 
still, by the unaspiring content of petty joys, who 
have not known hours in which faith itself in the 
higher vision has seemed ready to die away be- 
neath the dull pressure of unimaginative cares. 

Some lives there are into which that rapture 
and that vision never come, or at best in dim, 
distorted reflections; and we — born, maybe, to a 
larger heritage, to whom sublime inspirations have 
helped to interpret the sunshine and the flowers, 
for whom divinest music has harmonized earth 
and heaven — may yet learn from our own dark 
hours how the sunshine may seem a dreary thing, 
how the dust of common life may lie even upon 
the blossoms of spring, and the heavens seem 
very far off from an earth filled with the clamors 
of self and selfish aims. In such a medium as- 
piration itself may show as no pure, ascending 
flame, but take to itself many an ugly hue of am- 
bition, greed, vanity, and the like. For darkness 
is ever nearer than light, and the tragedy of such 
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lives would be too sad, but that some among us 
still hold that to purify that flame in their own 
hearts, to cherish it in others by a generous faith, 
till it burns and brightens with a conscious fervor, 
is one of the nobler tasks in life. 

If my readers then have courage to make ac- 
quaintance with a heroine who is neither beau- 
tiful, nor intellectual, nor at all saint-like, I will 
conduct them to the little village of Haysted, 
where Hetty Adams was standing at a window 
one July evening some thirty years ago. 

Thirty years ago Haysted, standing among the 
hills, was remote from any railroad* The few 
houses that formed the village lay low in a 
cluster, forming a short, irregular street, and 
the vicar, as he entered his church at the upper 
end, could look down upon the houses of all his 
parishioners, with the exception of some outly- 
ing farms, whose golden ricks and stacks were 
conspicuous against the green of the encircling 
hills. Even now, when a railway station has 
sprung up to modify the lives of the villagers, the 
village itself, with its surroundings, has scarcely 
changed. Behind it, sweeping upwards in gentle 
slopes, rises a sunny fertile background of fields 
and pastures, divided by hedge-rows, and studded 
with trees; tranquil emerald pastures, where red 
cows stand placidly munching the soft grass, fields 
lying brown and fallow, or green with springing 
corn, or yellow beneath the autumn sun. On the 
other side of the valley the ground rises steeply 
to a wild tract of country, once dark with forests, 
but red and golden-brown now with furze and 
heather and bracken, and marked by narrow wa- 
ter-courses, where all day long may be heard the 
low voices of the little brooks as thev pnirp-le 
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among the rushes or break into tiny falls. Birds 
sing high overhead, geese cackle, and sheep-bells 
tinkle from afar under the wide sky. Here and 
there pine-woods still crest the hills and darken 
beneath the summer clouds; and everywhere the 
land is broken by dips and hollows, where stone 
cottages stand surrounded by apple-trees and 
meadows and gardens full cf herbs and home- 
ly flowers. Lanes with straggling brambles and 
honeysuckles lead from one to another of these, 
so that from the uncultivated upland, one looks 
down upon nests of verdure, nooks of green run- 
ning up into the brown waste. But above, the 
shifting lights and shadows fall upon miles of bare 
and undulating country, which stretches away to- 
wards the sea, with few suggestions of human life 
beyond an occasional sand-pit and the stacks of 
furze and bracken standing piled against the sky. 
It is this contrasted nature that gives its charm 
and its individuality to Haysted, as standing in 
the village street, one turns from the low, fertile, 
rounded hills, with their fields tucked in between 
trim hedges, from the scattered homesteads with 
their cheerful life of haystacks and cock-crowings, 
to where above the spreading roofs and gables, 
a sudden glimpse of that blue upper world brings 
with it a new sentiment, a touch of freedom and 
poetry, as one thinks of the windy sweeps of pine- 
woods, of the sweet unheeded growth of bush and 
flower, of the wide land lying lonely in the dawn, 
or flushing between moonrises and sunsets. 

The village itself, with red tiles and gables 
and jutting windows, is picturesque, with a pic- 
turesqueness differing altogether from that which 
natural growth and the coloring of age give to 
neglect and decay. In Haysted everything is 
clean, well-ordered, and neatly finished off with 
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sharply-defined outlines. It has reminded me of 
some engraving by Hollar, and one could readily 
imagine ruffs and (Moaks issuing from the low 
doors beneath the projecting stories instead of 
the frock-coats and* shirt-sleeves of the present 
respectable inhabitants. Trees stand amongst 
the houses in the short, wide street, poplars and 
old yews, and an einvtree with a sign; one or two 
gardens surrounded by white palings blaze with 
flowers all through the summer and autumn 
months; and at the upper end, the church, from 
a slight eminence, dominates the village, and 
gathers around it within low walls the tomb- 
stones of the village dead. 

Thirty years ago one of the most precise and 
picturesque of these Hollar-like houses stood fa- 
cing the church at the opposite end of the street. 
Its sloping tiled roof had indeed gained a richer 
coloring with the mossy growth of years, but the 
side walls were painted a fresh cream-color, and 
the front gable, formed of red tiles, arranged in a 
neat pattern of alternate straight and scalloped 
lines, looked as clean as if it were scrubbed every 
day. Against this red background, pots of scar- 
let geranium were ranged during the summer, on 
the ledge formed by the projecting window be- 
low; but the window itself was left empty, appar- 
ently that the wide sill might be available for 
some old brown volumes and a basket of woman's 
work. Within, a rather dark interior was visible; 
a low, square room, furnished with shining black 
horsehair and mahogany, with chairs and sofa 
ranged along the drab walls with the same pre- 
cision that characterized the exterior of the house. 
A large mahogany table -occupied the center of 
the room; two portraits in oil of a simpering gen- 
tleman with a distorted face, and a lady with friz- 
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zled curls and a large cap, hung on either side 
of the fireplace; and some antimacassars, two 
glass lusters set in crochet mats, and a bunch of 
flowers constructed of colored worsteds and wire 
completed the decorations of the apartment. Op- 
posite the window was a door leading into an in- 
ner room, also furnished with black horsehair and 
drab paper, but with a glass door opening on to a 
green -and cheerful garden, and further enlivened 
by the lengths of colored stuffs and piles of old 
fashion-plates that showed it to be the work-room 
of the village dress-maker. 

One July evening, when the magic coloring of 
the sunset sky was transforming every object that 
it touched, a young girl was standing with her 
needle-work at the window that looked out upon 
the village street. Her face had a distinctive 
character somewhat remarkable in a village girl 
of eighteen. It was not handsome; the complex- 
ion was too sickly for beauty; the lower jaw was 
heavy, the chin too long, and the melancholy 
which gave a profound pathos to the clear brown 
eyes passed into an expression of almost defiant 
sullenness on the firmly-closed lips. The eyes 
themselves were not beautiful; only, when lifted, 
that pathetic melancholy which seemed to pre- 
sage an irreparable misfortune in the life of their 
owner, at once arrested attention. It would have 
surprised no one who for the first time met their 
mute appeal to be told that the girl was deaf and 
dumb; but Hetty Adams was not dumb — not 
more dumb than the hundreds around us who suf- 
fer without power or will to utter their suffering 
— she was only hopelessly deformed. 

In the position in which she was standing at the 
window, the deformity would have been hardly 
apparent to a passer-by, for the muslin blind in 
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front, and the shadow of the green stuff curtain 
that fell round her, almost concealed her figure. 
Only her pale face, bent over her work, and col- 
ored a little by the sunset glow, was distinctly 
visible. It was a half-shrinking attitude, habitual 
with Hetty Adams, and one that at once revealed 
the strongest sentiment the girl knew. That she 
was different from other people seemed to Hetty 
so much the most important fact in life that she 
never forgot it for a single instant. She grieved 
over it, she resented it with a passionate grief and 
resentment that filled her life with emotion, and 
explained the expression of mingled pain and defi- 
ance on her face. Even now, absorbed though she 
seemed to be in her work, the sound from time to 
time of a passing footstep made her start and 
move further back into the shadow; till the failing 
light, as the sunset faded and the evening closed 
in, obliged her to approach the window again. 

The basket beside her contained a miscellane- 
ous collection of needlework; for Hetty Adams was 
an orphan, apprenticed to her aunt, Mrs. Adams, 
the village dress-maker; and a half-made bodice, 
some frilling, a sleeve of printed red and orange 
calico, showed at once the nature of her usual 
employment. But it was on nothing of this sort 
that she was engaged now; she was embroidering 
an initial letter on the corner of a fine cambric 
handkerchief, already surrounded by an elaborate 
arabesque pattern. The embroidery was of the 
finest description; but Hetty's long slender-tipped 
fingers, which had never been thickened or rough- 
ened by housework, moved swiftly on as if by in- 
stinct, even in the waning light. Only now and 
then she turned round with a quick glance at the 
darkening room behind her, as though to make 
sure that she was neither seen nor watched; then 
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resumed her work with double quickness to make 
up for the moment lost. 

" Hetty," said a mild-voice from the inner room, 
" come to supper." 

Hetty instantly rolled up her work, and slipped 
it underneath everything else in the basket, but 
she did not at once obey the summons. She re- 
mained standing at the window, looking out into 
the street where some children were playing and 
shouting in the evening coolness. A little pale 
girl on crutches came limping along, and placing 
herself just in front of the wirtdow, stood watch- 
ing the games in which she could not join. The 
sight of the child had a strange effect upon Hetty. 
She flushed scarlet, and pushed back the half-open 
casement that she might lean out. 

" Go away ! go away ! " she cried vehemently, 
with a passionate gesture. 

The child turned and looked up with fright- 
ened blue eyes, and meeting Hetty's fierce frown 
limped quickly away. Hetty watched her till she 
had disappeared through a low garden-gate about 
half-way up the street; then the flush faded from 
her cheek. The girl hated the sight of any kind 
of deformity or ugliness in others; it seemed like 
a fresh embodiment of the misery of her own 
life. 

" YouVe been scaring away that poor little 
Nessie again, Hetty," said her aunt's voice be- 
hind her; " you'd far better have come to your 
supper at once, and let the poor child alone. 
She's a good little thing, and does you no harm, 
I'm sure." 

" I don't care, I hate her," said Hetty, following 
her aunt into the inner room. 

" That's a wicked thing to say of any one, 
Hetty, and most of all of a poor thing like that, 
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that's got neither father nor mother, and is help- 
less and deformed-like as well. I should have 
thought now that you, Hetty — gracious, child, 
you've upset all the water ! I wish you'd learn to 
be a bit more careful, my girl. There's work 
enough as it is about the house, and now that 
Jenny's away it mostly comes upon me, for Ke- 
zia's got two left hands, if ever a girl had." 

" Jenny'll be back to-morrow, and I can wipe 
up the water," said Hetty pettishly, taking a 
duster from the drawer as she spoke; then seat- 
ing herself opposite her aunt, she began to eat 
her supper of bread and cheese in silence. 

Mrs. Adams was the widow of a former school- 
master of Haysted, a West-country woman with 
wavy black hair, mild gray eyes, and tolerant 
views of life. Not that she was without strong 
opinions of her own; she had been brought up 
from her childhood in the household of a real 
lady, as she was accustomed to say with some 
scorn of the pretentious gentility of the farmers' 
wives and daughters for whom she worked; and 
she would have thought little of herself, if she had 
allowed subsequent experiences to modify beyond 
a certain point the ideas she had received in her 
youth. But she was willing that other people 
should have their own views and ways of doing 
things, and seldom said a harsh word of her 
neighbors. Towards Hetty her feelings were of a 
mixed nature. She did not like her; she had an 
involuntary shrinking from anything like pecu- 
liarity or deformity as connected with herself, that 
made her often thank Heaven that Hetty was no 
real niece of hers; she could never have stood one 
of her family being a poor, crook-backed thing 
like that. But for her husband's sake, and out of 
pity for a life so alien from her own experience as 
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to seem almost outside the pale of humanity, she 
treated the girl with a sort of compassionate kind- 
ness, letting her go her own way for the most 
part, and only reproving her mildly now and 
then. Why should she be harsh with the poor 
thing? she would often say to herself. Sooner 
would she have scolded her Jenny, her one child, 
the pride and joy of her heart, than Hetty. 

Hetty knew this, and resented it deeply. She 
profited by her aunt's indulgence; her health was 
too feeble, her nature too pleasure-loving for her 
not to do so; but she felt that it was flung to her 
pityingly, and the feeling embittered her whole 
soul. She did not want pity; it was an added 
insult to what she felt to be the great insult of 
fate; it emphasized her hard lot. She wanted 
love as we all do, especially when we are young 
and still confronted by all the unsolved problems 
of life; and Hetty had none of the compensations 
that help other girls through the despairs of youth. 
Some day she meant to conquer the w r orld, and 
show herself above the need of pity, but that 
day was not yet. At present life was all an- 
tagonistic, and she could only meet it with a 
sullen defiance that wavered between passion and 
peevishness. 

To-night, still ruffled by the appearance of 
Nessie and her aunt's mild remonstrance, she ate 
her supper in silence, and had no sooner finished 
than she took up her work-basket and prepared 
to leave the room. 

" Are you going to bed already, Hetty?" said 
Mrs. Adams. "There's that purple silk of Mrs. 
Saunders, I thought perhaps you'd help me finish 
to-night; she wants it by nine o'clock on Monday, 
you know, for the wedding at the Hill Farm." 

"I've got my own gown to finish, aunt," said 
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Hetty. "I shall have nothing but this to wear- 
to-morrow, if I don't work at it to-night." 

"If you mean that foolish red and yellow print, 
Hetty, the longer it's left unfinished the better to 
my mind; I'd a deal rather see you in the gown 
you've got on. I don't want to cross you, my 
lass, but the next time you buy a dress, you'd 
better just let me see a bit first. I wouldn't let 
Jenny wear such a thing." 

"Jenny can wear what she likes," said Hetty, 
tossing her head, "I'm sick of these old drab and 
brown things. I don't see why I shouldn't have 
pretty gowns as well as other people." 

"The quieter people dress the better they look, 
Hetty; that's what my young ladies used to say. 
You never saw them in a pattern that folk 'ud 
turn and stare at half a mile off. I often won- 
der to see the gowns the girls wear to church 
here; but that print of yours beats them all." 

"I shan't go to church, and then people won't 
have the chance to stare," said Hetty. 

"That's as you please, my girl, though I wish 
you'd go to church a little oftener, and think less 
of that foolish finery of yours. But I thought 
you'd be sure to go to-morrow, if it's only to see 
the new schoolmaster and hear him play. He's 
to take the organ to-morrow for old Mr. Simpson 
who's ill, and Mr. Armstrong says he's as fine a 
player as ever was heard." 

"I have seen him," said Hetty, "and I never 
want to look at him again. He's the ugliest man 
I ever set eyes on." 

"Handsome is as handsome does, as I've told 
you many a time, Hetty; and they say that 
though he's been here scarce a fortnight, he's got 
the boys into such order as they've never been in 
since your uncle's time. He's got a sister with 
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him, too, and I hope she'll look after the school- 
house a bit, for it's not been fit to see lately. It's 
a shame, when I think of what it used to be." 

"I've seen her too," said Hetty, "and she's 
uglier than her brother. I hate such people." 

"Come, Hetty," said Mrs. Adams, good-hu- 
moredly, " you'd better by far help me put by the 
supper-things than stand there hating people for 
what they can't help. Folk don't make them- 
selves, my girl." 

"As if I didn't know that," said Hetty, with 
bitter scorn; "the world 'ud be a different place, 
I take it, if they did." 

"Then where's the use of abusing people for 
what's* no fault of theirs ? " said Mrs. Adams; " one 
must take folk as one finds 'em, and I should have 
thought, Hetty—" 

But Hetty was out of the room, shutting the 
door after her with a bang that made Mrs. Adams 
start and shake her head. 

"Poor thing, her mind's as crooked as her 
body," she said, with a sigh, as she began clear- 
ing away the supper-things. 



CHAPTER II. 

HETTY'S PARADISE. 

HETTY, meanwhile, of the crooked body and 
the crooked mind, was painfully climbing 
the stairs to her bed-room in the roof. She had 
no light with her; the room was dark but for the 
faint glimmer of the lingering summer twilight 
through the branches of the pear-tree that filled 
her little lattice; and even this she hastened to 
shut out by closing the window and drawing a 
thick curtain across it. The church clock struck 
as she turned the hasp of the lattice upon the 
fresh night scents and silence; it was only a 
quarter-past nine, and Hetty had no intention 
of going to bed yet. All her life ill-health had 
made her a bad sleeper, and she often sat up 
late into the night that she might escape some 
weary hours of tossing to and fro. But for rea- 
sons that she would on no account have re- 
vealed to her aunt, she generally left the work- 
room and came upstairs directly after supper. 
Hetty had a secret, a hidden store of delight 
known only to herself and to the sloping walls 
of the little attic she called her own. There 
happiness came to her, such wayward happiness 
as her straitened life could know. There, night 
after night, when she had bolted the door and 
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drawn the dark stuff window-curtain so that no 
ray of light could penetrate from within or from 
without, she felt that life for a few hours, and 
between those narrow walls, was her own to pos- 
sess and to glorify. 

Hetty had a fixed course of action that seldom 
varied from one night to another. Even our deep- 
est joys gain something from the growth of habits 
that associate themselves with their recurrence, 
as the twittering of our roof-birds lends a new 
delight to the splendor of each dawn; and Hetty 
would have felt this hour less her own, without 
the small, familiar acts that helped to set it al- 
together apart from the common day. To-night, 
as usual, having bolted the door and drawn the 
curtain, she felt her way in the darkness to a 
drawer, and opening it, took out a match-box 
and some candle-ends fixed in tin sockets. Still 
groping in the dark, she set them ^t intervals all 
round the room; then striking a match she lighted 
them quickly one after the other, till she stood in 
the midst of a circle of light, and the little cham- 
ber glowed transfigured in the strange illumina- 
tion. Hetty loved to have this blaze of light 
about her, for the fixed idea of her life pursued 
her even when she was alone; freed from the 
eyes of others she was haunted by a new dread, 
the dread of her own shadow. Formerly she had 
gone to bed in the dark, rather than face the 
grotesque outline of herself thrown on the long 
slope of the whitewashed wall by the light of her 
single candle — a mocking presence that moved 
as she moved, from which there was no escape. 
But latterly a new interest had entered her life, 
which made her few hours of solitude seem too 
precious to be wasted, and she had devised this 
illumination in which all distinct shadows were 
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lost, and she could forget that she was a" dark 
blot in the midst of light. 

Her preparations ended, Hetty drew a chair up 
to a little old-fashioned chest of drawers, with a 
sloping front that let down, and served her for a 
table. Her work-basket she set on the floor be- 
side her, that she might presently finish the red 
and orange gown; but she was not going to begin 
her work yet. She had a rite to perform, a nightly 
ceremony to go through, which in itself made the 
lighting of her room seem no more than the ap- 
propriate accessory of some festival. Opening 
another drawer she took from it a small hair-cov- 
ered box, and placed it before her on the table. 
It was locked, but the key hung on a string hid- 
den within her dress. She took it out now, half 
turning as she did so to glance over her shoulder, 
as though she feared unseen eyes might be watch- 
ing her from behind. But all was still; in the clear 
light every corner of the little room was distinctly 
visible; and in a moment Hetty turned round again, 
unlocked the box, and raised the lid. Some silver 
lay within, and a few copper coins; and in one 
corner a bulging canvas bag, tied with tape. 
Hetty took out this last, leaving the silver in the 
box which she closed and pushed on one side; 
then weighing the bag for a moment in her hand, 
she slowly untied it, and began shaking out the 
contents. It was full of sovereigns. Hetty shook 
them out into her hand, and let them slip through 
her fingers down on to the table, one by one at 
first, then faster and faster till they lay before her 
in a shining heap; then turning them over with 
a lingering touch, as though she loved to handle 
every separate coin, she began counting and di- 
viding them, piling them together again in smaller, 
symmetrical heaps. She did it slowly, lingeringly; 
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for this was Hetty's hour, the one moment to 
which all her day tended. The gold shone in the 
illuminated room, and to Hetty it seemed as 
though light and warmth streamed from it into 
her very soul. A sudden pomp and glow pos- 
sessed the narrow chamber; the bare walls, the 
homely surroundings melted away, and in their 
place rose bright visions, radiant dreams, golden 
fancies of some dazzling future that beyond the 
gray level of every day lay like a sun-lighted mist 
on distant horizons, hiding infinite possibilities. 

All her life, since she was quite a little child, 
Hetty had liked to dream of what she would do 
if she were altogether different from what she 
was; but she could distinctly date the hour when 
a new vision had come to her like a revelation, 
of what life might be under altered circum- 
stances, though she herself remained unchanged. 
It was now more than eighteen months since, 
coming home one day from a farm-house where 
she had been to leave a dress, she had seen, for 
the first time in her life, a grand carriage driving 
through the village. Behind the carriage stood 
two footmen in splendid scarlet liveries; within 
sat a little dark-faced woman, half buried in velvet, 
and furs, ermine and feathers and lace, with a 
golden-clawed tiger-skin to protect her from the 
cold, and a silky lap-dog on crimson cushions at 
her side. All the village children were running 
and shouting at the splendid gray horses, all the 
women had come to their doors to see; and Hetty, 
too, stood still to look and inquire who it was. 
It was Lady Dalziel, she was told, who had lately 
bought the great house near Haysted. She was 
deformed and a dwarf, poor thing, and rather 
queer in her mind, some people thought; but so 
immensely rich that wherever she went no one 
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was so much thought of and looked up to as 
she was. 

To Hetty, who very rarely left the house, and 
had lived at Haysted all her life, such an appari- 
tion could hardly have seemed more splendid and 
unique if it had driven with fiery dragons straight 
out of a fairy-tale. She went home with her head 
full of Lady Dalziel and her grandeur. Here then 
was some one looked up to and thought of and re- 
spected, though she was little and deformed like 
Hetty herself. If people were only rich enough, no 
one cared, it seemed, whether they were pretty or 
ugly, crooked or straight. If only Hetty were 
rich — would not that be a way of escape from the 
miseries of her life in which boys shouted at her 
if she ventured out of doors, and children pointed, 
and hump-backed Hetty and her tempers were a 
byword in the village. If only she were rich ! 
But Hetty was not rich — very far from it. She 
had only lately been apprenticed, and for years 
would earn nothing for herself. The only mon- 
ey she possessed was a new five-shilling piece 
which her aunt had given her on her birthday, a 
gift that she had resented rather than valued, 
because Mrs. Adams would not let her spend it all 
on new ribbons. But now she was glad to have 
it still; she would put it away and keep it, she 
thought, and some day she might be able to add 
to it — who could say ? At any rate, it would be 
a beginning. It did not take much to set Hetty's 
imagination working, and just then her life was so 
objectless that the possible multiplication of half- 
crowns even was a welcome subject for her mind 
to fasten upon. 

Hetty always felt that it was a coincidence so 
extraordinary as to be almost preternatural that 
the very day after she had seen Lady Dalziel's 
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carriage, Lady Dalziel's maid should call when 
both her aunt and cousin were out, to speak 
about some work. Hetty, being alone and with 
a spare hour on her hands, was amusing herself 
with some embroidery; she had been taught to 
embroider when quite a child by her mother, 
who had been a lady's-maid before her marriage. 
Hetty liked the work, and she loved finery; and 
now she was taking advantage of her aunt's ab- 
sence to ornament her own handkerchiefs with 
her name fancifully traced in scarlet thread. The 
lady's-maid, whilst giving her orders, noticed the 
work which Hetty had laid down on her entrance. 

"Did you do that?" she said, taking it up and 
examining it. " My lady was wondering the other 
day where she could get some embroidery done. 
She would be glad to employ you, I know, if you 
can work as well as that." 

"I haven't much time," said Hetty; "I'm ap- 
prenticed to my aunt, and have to work for her." 

"Oh, well," said the maid, "we wouldn't hurry 
you. You could do it in your spare hours, and 
take your own time. If you think any more of 
it, you can come up to the Hall to-morrow and 
speak about it to me." 

Hetty did. think about it, with the result that 
she went up to the Hall the next day, and had 
a set of collars given her to embroider. Col- 
lars were worn large in those days, and Hetty, 
sensible of the importance of the task confided 
to her, put her very b^st needlework into them. 
Since then she had never been without work to 
do for Lady Dalziel; all her spare hours were 
given to it, hours of which she had many more 
than is usual with girls in her position. Mrs. 
Adams was indulgent in the matter of work as 
in everything else with her sickly niece, and 
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exacted as little from her as possible. If she 
guessed how Hetty employed her leisure, she 
never let the girl know it. "Let the poor thing 
amuse herself after her own fashion," she would 
say to herself. " She hasn't many enjoyments, 
and can be left to go her own way." And Hetty, 
going her own way, said no word on the subject 
to any one. 

Lady Dalziel was liberal; she liked spending 
her money, and Hetty was so well paid that her 
earnings presently amounted to a considerable 
sum; but no one had ever seen her hoarded gold. 
The secrecy, the sense of a joy apart from the 
every-day world that she hated, made half its de- 
light to her; she would have felt as if her coins 
had turned to the withered leaves of legend had 
any eyes beheld them but her own. At first, in- 
deed, she had not cared much about the money 
itself; it was only a means to an end. But the 
end was still a long way off, and the gold was 
there, so that she could touch it lovingly and 
watch it growing, as it were, beneath her fingers, 
slowly accumulating from month to month like a 
living thing that responded to her care; and be- 
fore long she had learned to love it above any 
other thing in the world. 

Hetty could not conceive of life now without 
her treasure. All day long she thought about it; 
even to feel the key hanging within her dress 
made her happy. Sometimes, when she was alone, 
she would take it out and look at it, but the gold 
itself she never touched unxil the evening. Hetty 
hoarded her joy as she hoarded her money, and 
would have felt herself a spendthrift if she had 
wasted any of it on common work-a-day hours. 
But all day long that golden hour hung before 
her as golden clouds hang upon the evening 
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gray. The lights, the silence, the shining treas- 
ure, seemed to create an atmosphere around her 
in which she breathed the very essence of all the 
wealth and luxury towards which, out of her im- 
poverished life, her soul was turning as to the 
highest good. Here, in her low-roofed attic, she 
could forget her days empty of love, her dull de- 
fiance, her eternal shrinking dread; here was a 
paradise of illusions in which she moved honored, 
without fear; here visitations of winged dreams 
clothed in Lady Dalziel's splendor — Hetty's im- 
agination was vivid rather than large, and un- 
fed by any wider mental vision than her own; 
and her highest aspirations seldom went beyond 
the immediate suggestions of her own* personal 
experience. 

To-night, then, as on many another night in 
these past months. Hetty sat among dreams in 
her lighted room, counting over her treasure. But 
at last she turned to her work-basket and her 
gown, leaving the gold on the table, however, that 
she might feast her eyes on it as she worked. Not 
even to buy finery, the thing she loved next best 
in the world, could she have borne to part with 
one of those gold pieces; later on, perhaps, when 
she should have a great many more — but not yet. 
She tried, rather, to save out of the small dress 
allowance made her by Mrs. Adams, and only the 
other day had bought this cotton gown instead 
of a stuff one she had long coveted. To be sure, 
she liked the cotton just as well; she could not 
have got such bright colors or such a fine pattern 
in any other material. She admired it more than 
ever now, when having put in the sleeve and ad- 
justed the last frill, she shook it out and hung it 
up on a peg ready for to-morrow morning. But 
Hetty had no time to spend in admiration; her 
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tasks for the night were not ended even now. 
Taking out the handkerchief she had hidden away 
from her aunt down-stairs, she drew a candle 
closer to her, and set herself to finish it before 
going to bed. A good deal of Hetty's work was 
done in these late hours, and to-night she had 
made up her mind to a longer vigil than usual. 
The handkerchief was the last of six that Lady 
Dalziel had commissioned her to embroider for a 
niece about to be married. Working as she did, 
only when she was alone, it had taken Hetty many 
weeks to do them, during which she had been able 
to add nothing to her earnings. Now she had set 
her heart upon having the whole set ready to take 
up to the Hall on Monday that she might receive 
the money due to her in payment. She would be 
well paid, she knew; and when, her work finished 
and folded away at last, she began with aching 
eyes and tired fingers, to put her gold back into 
the canvas bag, she almost forgot her weariness 
in the thought of how large a sum she would have 
to add to her hoard on Monday night. 

" I'll have to get another bag soon," she thought, 
as she tied it up, "or I'll put the silver in the bag, 
and leave the gold in the box; it'll be none too 
big for it soon, and it'd be fine to see it shining 
there as soon as ever I raise the lid. I'm glad 
sovereigns are made of gold; it's a deal prettier 
than silver. If I were a lady and rich, I'd have 
everything made of gold — plates, and cups and 
dishes, and everything. I dare say, now, Lady 
Dalziel does; she's got a fine gold footstool, I 
know — I saw it the other day in Mrs. Rose's 
room — " 

Outside, in the gray summer night, the stars 
were shining above the village roofs and gables. 
All the village lights were out; the windows 
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were black and vacant; the church clock struck 
midnight, and a cock crowed on some distant 
farm; then all was silent again over the dim fields. 
A wind that had risen among the hills came rust- 
ling up the street, stirring the poplars and the 
elm-tree, and whispering among the leaves of 
the pear-tree that shadowed Hetty's window. 
The sound, slight as it was, startled the girl in 
the midst of the profound stillness around her. 
She paused and looked round as she finished lock- 
ing up her gold; and all at once her clear-lit 
chamber, with the dark curtain hanging motion- 
less before the window and the lights burning low 
in the silence, struck her with a sense of weird un- 
reality. With a sudden impulse she blew out her 
candles and threw them into the drawer; then un- 
bolting her door, and slipping off her clothes, in 
five minutes she was in bed. 



CHAPTER III. 

SUNDAY MORNING. 

HETTY awoke late the next day, for her rest- 
less nights always ended in heavy sleep 
towards morning. It was Sunday, too, so that 
she had less reason than usual for rousing herself; 
for Sunday was, on the whole, the least interest- 
ing day of the week to Hetty. When she had put 
on her best gown and finished her late breakfast, 
nothing remained f<5r her to do but to sit at the 
front parlor window, half hidden as usual, by the 
curtain, and watch the farmers' families and vil- 
lage people going to church. Hetty hardly ever 
went to church herself. She had no very well- 
defined religious views; such as they were, she 
had acquired them as a child at the Sunday- 
school, burdened by a painful sense of the con- 
spicuous difference between her companions and 
herself; and religion had become to her a part of 
the system of things towards which she was in a 
state of chronic antagonism. Why should she go 
to church ? Mrs. Adams, who disapproved more 
of Hetty's conduct on this point than on any 
other, always assumed that she intended to go, 
vainly trying by this gentle hint to influence her 
wayward niece; for Hetty was not to be persuaded. 
The service wearied her; moreover, Mrs. Adams 
sat in the very center of the church, on one of the 
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low benches placed between the high pews occu- 
pied by the farmers' families; to sit there beside 
her, in view of the whole congregation, was a 
penance which Hetty, since she had had her own 
way at all in. life, had very rarely consented to 
undergo. 

On this particular Sunday, tired out by her 
work of the night before, she slept later than 
usual. She was awakened at last by a dewy 
scent, which, mingling with her dreams, made her 
fancy that she was walking up one of the long 
lanes that led to the moorland; and opening her 
eyes, she saw a bunch of honeysuckle held over 
her, and behind the honeysuckle, the blooming 
face of her cousin Jenny. Jenny herself was not 
unlike some sweet and wholesome flower, in the 
fresh delicacy of her Sunday attire. No greater 
contrast could be imagined to our poor Hetty, 
lying flushed with sleep, her dark locks in con- 
fusion, her heavy eyes hardly open, than this 
charming face and figure. Everything about Jenny 
was fresh, bright, and decided. Her gray eyes 
opened wide and clear under her delicate eye- 
brows; her new Sunday gown of lilac and white 
cotton fitted her to perfection; her neat collar 
was fastened with a lilac bow; her shining hair 
was smoothed back under a straw bonnet, crossed 
and tied with white ribbon, which showed off the 
youthful rounding of her cheek and the bloom of 
her complexion to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. There were few people who could resist 
Jenny's bright face and influence, but as Hetty 
unclosed her eyes on this fresh morning vision, she 
turned away her head with a peevish movement. 

" I wish you'd let me alone," she said, pettishly, 
" you know I hate to be wakened up that fash- 
ion in the morning. And do take those flowers 
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away/ I can't abide the smell when my head is 
aching so." 

" And no wonder, in this hot room," said Jenny; 
" how ever can you bear to have it so dark and 
close ? I'll open the window and let in the sun- 
shine; that'll brighten you up a bit." 

Jenny drew back the dark curtain as she spoke, 
and threw open the lattice, filled with the green 
lights and gloom of the rustling pear-tree. Be- 
tween the branches could be seen the plum and 
apple-trees in the garden below, the sloping red 
roof of the outhouse, the rounded hills beyond, 
with the corn-fields whitening beneath the July 
sun, the trees and hedgerows standing in dark 
masses against the pale blue sky. Hetty, who 
was used to paying the penalty of ill-health in 
awaking hot and unrefreshed, with heavy eyes and 
aching head, felt revived by the rush of sweet air 
from the garden; but she shut her eyes, and drew 
the bedclothes over her head as Jenny came up 
to her again. Hetty really cared more for her 
cousin than for any one else. There was no petty 
envy in her nature; she liked Jenny to be pretty, 
and she liked looking at her, but just then the 
sense of contrast was too strong. Poor Hetty 
would so willingly have been fresh and bright and 
blooming too. 

Jenny was used to her cousin's ways, and .pa- 
tient with them. She did not understand her; 
indeed, more experience would have been needed, 
and much more sympathetic imagination than 
Jenny possessed, to follow all Hetty's wayward 
moods. But the girl was fond of her cousin, who 
had been her companion since childhood; she was 
sorry for her, too, because she was often ailing, 
and therefore, as Jenny supposed, often cross; for 
she herself thought so little of Hetty's deformity, 
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to which she had been used all her life, that tt 
hardly ever crossed her mind that it might be a 
cause of unhappiness to her cousin. It was in the 
nature of things that Hetty should be sickly, de- 
formed, and out of temper with Jenny, and that 
she, Jenny, should be straight, blooming, and 
•sorry for Hetty; and the nature of things was a 
mystery that Jenny never questioned. 

She turned away now, seeing that Hetty was 
disinclined to talk, and prepared to leave the 
room; pausing for a moment, however, on her 
way to the door to arrange her bonnet-strings 
before the little square of looking-glass that hung 
by Hetty's washing-stand. It was neatness, not 
vanity, that prompted this movement; for, though 
Jenny was quite aware that she was pretty, she 
never felt altogether satisfied with her own face. 
From motives of affection, for instance, she would 
have liked her shining brown hair to be black 
and wavy like her mother's; and she would great- 
ly have preferred a serious and decided mouth to 
a short upper-lip that never quite closed over 
her front teeth, giving a certain light-hearted- 
ness to her expression even in her gravest mo- 
ments, and an added brightness to her smile. 
Jenny, who was nineteen, was conscious of hav- 
ing exact views on most subjects which she was 
quite sure nothing would ever alter; and she 
would have been quite ready to sacrifice some of 
the girlish charm of her face for a more mature 
expression of wisdom and experience. 

These, however, were only passing reflections. 
Jenny was a person with a great deal too much 
to do in life to stand meditating on her own face 
before a looking-glass. She had been spending 
a week with her aunt, Mrs. Frost, Mrs. Adams's 
sister, at a farm about eight miles from Haysted; 
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and she had been up at six o'clock that morning 
that her cousin, Reuben Frost, might drive her home 
in the light cart in time for her to take her class 
at the Sunday-school. Jenny liked teaching, and 
was fond of her class; and now, having re-tied 
her strings, and pulled out her bows to the last 
perfection of neatness, she was ready to go. She 
looked back at Hetty as she left the room; but 
Hetty still lay with the coverlet pulled over her 
head, and Jenny, closing the door noiselessly after 
her, ran down-stairs to collect her books before 
starting for the school. 

Hetty, though she would not speak, had not 
gone to sleep again; she had been too thoroughly 
aroused for that. In a minute she threw back 
the coverings, and, seeing that her cousin had 
left the room, sat up in bed; then leaning her 
aching head on her hands, she thought of the 
day before her. There is no joylessness like that 
of joyless youth, no despondency sadder than 
that which robs the early sunlight of its gladness, 
the morning of its fresh spring of life; and the day 
always began in such blank despondency for Het- 
ty. And yet this morning she had at least one 
pleasure to look forward to — the pleasure of mak- 
ing her Sunday toilet. Hetty would have liked 
always to be a long time dressing herself and 
plaiting up her dark hair; but it was only on 
Sunday that she had leisure sufficient for this 
amusement, and so far she liked Sunday morning 
better than any other. To-day, too, she had her 
new gown to put on; and when she saw it hanging 
on the peg where she had left it the night before, 
with the cheerful quivering lights and shadows fall- 
ing on it through the branch-filled lattice, she be- 
gan to rise slowly with the feeling that there was, 
after all, something in life worth getting up for. 
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For Hetty, with all her shrinking sense of de- 
formity, had to the full her woman's share of love 
for show and finery. In this imperfect life our 
instincts and our needs, as we all know, are 
by no means always proportioned to the pos- 
sibilities of our lot; a beggar, for instance, in 
whom hunger is obviously unreasonable, only get- 
ting the hungrier as his demands for food remain 
unsatisfied. No one ever had a stronger craving 
for admiration than Hetty, with her extremely 
remote chance of winning it. She hated the in- 
conspicuous brown gowns that her aunt chose 
for her every-day wear; she loved the brightest 
colors, the gayest stuffs she could find. She 
loved them partly because she liked everything 
that she thought bright and pretty, partly also 
because she felt sure they suited her, and she 
could not bear to wear anything that she consid- 
ered unbecoming. When she put on fine clothes, 
she could forget her deformity a little, and flat- 
ter herself with the secret hope that others might 
forget it also; it was the ineradicable vanity of an 
unattractive woman who feels quite sure that she 
also could be attractive and charming in some 
propitious combination of circumstances. Hetty 
could never have suffered as she did from morbid 
sensitiveness without this innate vanity, which 
found little satisfaction indeed in her present life, 
but which might carry her far in self-deception 
should the occasion ever offer. It was as much 
the effort to cheat herself into forgetfulness as 
her hatred of deformity that made her shun her 
own shadow, and hang her square of looking- 
glass so high that she could see nothing but her 
face as she stood before it. Hetty did not mind 
looking at her face; she liked the heavy masses 
of hair that made a shadow on her forehead even 
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when they were all drawn back into heavy plaits 
and coils behind; she liked her brown eyes that 
looked back at her out of the glass with a deep 
pity that she would have resented in any one 
else. She did not even dislike her sallow com- 
plexion; and to-day when she had put on her 
new print gown, and tied a bright red ribbon 
round her neck, she stood with her elbows rest- 
ing on the ledge of her washing-stand, gazing 
into the glass with far more interest than Jenny 
had felt in contemplating her pretty face. 

" If. ever I'm rich," she thought to herself, " I'll 
have a red satin gown, and a gold chain and gold 
ear-rings, and a gold comb perhaps in my hair, 
and I'll wear an ermine tippet like as Lady Dal- 
ziel does when she goes to church in the winter. 
And I'll have my hair dressed grand like the 
ladies in the fashion-plates, and I'll sit all day on 
a beautiful red sofa, and every one'll admire me. 
And when I go out, it'll be in a carriage, and all 
the boys'll run after me and cheer, for I shall be 
as fine as a princess then, and have everything 
grand and pretty, and never see anything ugly 
again as long as I live-V 

' At this point Hetty's meditations were inter- 
rupted by a call from below. 

" Hetty ! Hetty ! are you never coming down- 
stairs to-day ? I can't have breakfast standing 
about all the morning, and Sunday too; Kezia'll 
scarce have time to clear up before church." 

Hettly slowly descended the stairs to the little 
garden-room. It was in the neatest Sunday or- 
der; all the stuffs and fashion-plates put away 
out of sight, all the shiny horsehair chairs set 
back tidily against the wall. The glass door 
stood open, and showed the homely garden be- 
yond, where there were almost as many weeds 
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as flowers. Mrs. Adams, in her busy life, found, 
little time to give to it; she made a spare morn- 
ing in the spring to put in some seeds, and then 
left it to take its chance. But if there were few 
flowers, there was plenty of verdure and un- 
pruned growth; for gooseberry and raspberry 
bushes alternated with lanes of scarlet-runners 
under the apple-trees; hops and convolvulus over- 
run the untrimmed hedges, whilst a straggling 
rose-bush hung across the well and the water- 
butt, struggling towards the light from under the 
shadow of the pear-tree. 

Mrs. Adams, who said so much green was good 
for the eyes, always used this room in preference 
to the larger front parlor looking on to the street. 
She was sitting there now by the glass door in 
her Sunday cap and black silk apron, marking 
the Psalms and lessons for the day in her well- 
worn morocco Bible and Prayer Book. The early 
freshness of the morning was gone; but a warm 
breeze rustled amongst the leaves, stirring their 
shadows where the sunlight, piercing the over- 
hanging green, made its way into the little par- 
lor, and shone reflected back from the bright tin 
mirror above the mantel-piece and the metal tea- 
pot on the table, where Hetty's breakfast was 
awaiting her. 

"Well, Hetty," said Mrs. Adams, "youVe had 
a good spell of sleep this morning, I'm sure. 
Jenny tells me she could hardly waken you up 
at all." 

" I wish Jenny'd have let me alone," said Hetty, 
fretfully. " I was tired to death, and she knows 
I hate to be wakened like that when I'm sleeping 
soundly." 

" Well, my lass, Jenny meant no harm. It was 
I told her to waken you, for if you mean to go 
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to church, you've none too much time to get your, 
breakfast. There's a bit of bacon I've kept hot 
for you by the kitchen fire; you'll find it there, 
if you care to have it." 

Hetty went for the bacon; but when she had. 
come back, and was eating her breakfast, she 
said, 

44 I'm not going to church, aunt; I've got a 
headache." 

44 That's with sitting up to finish that foolish 
frock you've got on," said Mrs. Adams. " I do 
wonder at you, Hetty, that I do, that you should, 
care to wear a gown like that. But I know it's 
of no use talking to you; if you once get a bit 
of finery into your head, it's like a maggot in a 
nut; there it stays. Now I must say for Jenny, 
though she's my own, that a quieter taste in dress 
a girl never had." 

"I don't care; Jenny's gowns wouldn't suit me," 
said Hetty; "I like this. I like bright colors." 

44 Well, my girl, I'm sorry for your taste," said 
her aunt conclusively, closing her Prayer Book 
and rising. Then in a different voice, as through 
the open door between the two rooms a figure 
was seen passing the front parlor window, 44 Why, 
there's Reuben come back already," she said,. 
44 and with such a nosegay as never was seen.- 
Wherever can he have been to get it ? " 

44 That's for Jenny," said Hetty, with decision. 

''Whoever it's for, it's as ugly a thing as ever 
I saw," said Mrs. Adams, "all cabbage roses and 
marigolds. Bright colors, indeed — that'd suit you, 
Hetty." 

44 1 never said I liked ugly colors," said Hetty," 
pettishly. ** I can't abide 'em." 

44 Well, my girl, you've always a good taste in 
trimmings, that I'll say for you, though you do 
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love to make a figure of yourself sometimes. But 
Reuben now, if a thing can be dpne the wrong 
way, he's sure to do it. He's like a crab for going 
backwards and never seeing where he is till he's 
there. What's ever brought him back so soon, I 
wonder ! He said he'd some one to see that'd keep 
him till church time. If you've done breakfast, 
Hetty, just clear away the things into the kitchen, 
there's a good lass. It looks bad to see 'em 
standing about so late." 

Time had been given for the above remarks by 
the fact that, although the front parlor-door had 
opened to admit an immense bunch of flowers that 
had been laid upon the nearest chair, their owner 
had not yet appeared, though he could be heard 
stamping and rubbing his feet in the little pas- 
sage outside. As Mrs. Adams finished speaking, 
however, the door opened more fully, and a sol- 
emn-looking young man entered. He was tall 
and rather stout, and his ordinary farmer's garb 
was put on with a precision that seemed to indi- 
cate a due sense of the importance of clothes in 
the mind of the wearer. In fact, nothing con- 
nected with himself seemed unimportant to Reu- 
ben Frost, whose mind was too heavily weighted 
with a sense of his own importance for him to be 
indifferent to any personal detail, even the tie of 
a cravat, or the cut of a shoe-toe. He paused a 
moment to give a final brush to his coat-sleeve 
and a last glance at his boots; then took up the 
bunch of flowers, and walked into the inner par- 
lor, whence Hetty had retreated with the break- 
fast-tray. 

"Is Cousin Jenny not here?" he said, with a 
slow glance round the room. 

" She's at the Sunday school yet," said Mrs. 
Adams, "but she'll be in by the time the half- 
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hour bell begins, and it wants but a few minutes 
to that now. You're back earlier than I expected, 
Reuben." 

."But not sooner than I am welcome, aunt, I 
hope," said Reuben, with a slow, complacent smile. 
" I thought to have found Cousin Jenny here. I've 
brought her this bunch of flowers. Cousin Jenny's 
partial to flowers, aunt, I've observed." 

"You're very kind, I'm sure," said Mrs. Adams. 
" I'll put 'em in water at once, if you like. Flowers 
pass so quickly in hot weather like this." 

"I thank you, aunt, but I should prefer to pre- 
sent them myself. Cousin Jenny's pleased by 
such little attentions, I've observed, and I'm glad 
to pay 'em when I can." 

"Jenny's a girl that's obliged by any kindness," 
said Mrs. Adams, shortly. "But sit down, Reu- 
ben," she went on, "and rest yourself a bit before 
we go to church. You've been up and about, I'll 
answer for it, ever since the dawn. If you'd like 
a glass of ale now, Kezia'll draw it for you in a 
minute." 

" Not any, aunt, I thank you." He seated him- 
self carefully, spreading a very large handkerchief 
over his knees, that he might lay the flowers on 
it. "Though your ale is good, aunt," he went on 
after a pause. "Very good, indeed; I consider it 
little inferior to ours at the farm." 

"Oh, we can't expect to have things here as 
you have 'em at the farm," said Mrs. Adams, with 
mild sarcasm. " Folk like us must put up with 
what we can get." 

"Of course, aunt; and at the farm we've every- 
thing of the best. But we know how to make al- 
lowances." He pondered a while. " I've ob- 
served, aunt, that Cousin Jenny likes staying at 
the farm." 
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" Jenny's like other girls, and enjoys a change," 
said Mrs. Adams; "and her aunt's very good to 
her; but she's always pleased to get home again, 
I'm glad to say. Are you going to the dance 
after the wedding at the Hill Farm to-morrow, 
Reuben ? Farmer Brown's invited all the coun- 
try round, I hear." 

"Certainly, aunt, I shall make a point of going. 
I can ill afford the time, but I wouldn't have it re- 
marked upon that I wasn't present; it might be 
taken ill. Cousin Jenny's going, she tells me." 

" Yes, I'm going to take Jenny," said Mrs. 
Adams. "There's nothing she loves better than 
a dance. She's like what I was as a girl. I could 
have danced the shoes off my feet in my young 
days." 

" Cousin Jenny shall have as many dances as 
she likes," said Reuben. "I'm partial to dancing, 
as you know, aunt, so it'll put me to no inconven- 
ience. Cousin Jenny'll not need to sit down whilst 
I'm in the room." 

" You're very kind, I'm sure, Reuben," Mrs. 

Adams began again. But she was interrupted by 

Hetty, who had seated herselfHt the front parlor 

^ window, that she might look out from behind the 

* curtain. 

"Aunt," she said, coming to the door, "here's 
Mr. Armstrong coming in with that little Nessie, 
and the new schoolmaster's with him." 

A moment later there was a knock at the par- 
lor door. " May I come in, Mrs. Adams?" said a 
man's voice, and the door opened to admit three 
persons of too much importance to be introduced 
at the end of a chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BEFORE CHURCH. 

THE first, who entered with the air of a. famil- 
iar acquaintance, was a young man usually 
spoken of in Haysted as odd-looking, a statement 
of opinion which, if analyzed, would probably have 
resolved itself into the facts that he was not a na- 
tive of the place, that the cut of his hair and coat 
were not precisely after the latest Haysted fash- 
ion, and that his garments generally, though per- 
fectly well-brushed and cared for, were as worn 
and shabby as it was possible for them to be, short 
of presenting an absolutely poverty-stricken as- 
pect. Not that shabby clothes were unknown in 
Haysted, but they were generally worn with a due 
air of dejection, and not with the appearance of 
complete indifference to public opinion that char- 
acterized this new-comer. He was about five and 
twenty, but his light hair and complexion, togeth- 
er with something boyish and ardent in expres- 
sion and manners, made him look younger, not- 
withstanding some lines of care on his forehead, 
and a somewhat brooding look habitual with him 
when his face was in repose. But it passed like a 
cloud when he began to speak, and he had the ex- 
cellent gift of a kind and honest countenance that 
even in Haysted, never failed to win him favorable 
opinions, in spite of his supposed oddity. Hetty, 
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who, as we know, was given to criticism of her 
neighbors, had long considered Mr. Armstrong 
the best-looking man she had ever seen, quite 
different from the tiresome Haysted people she 
had known all her life. As for Mrs. Adams, she 
always declared she never had taken to any one 
as she did to Mr. Armstrong the very first time 
she saw him. 

Richard Armstrong was a watchmaker. He 
had been settled about eight months in Haysted, 
and, on his first arrival, so little was known of 
him that it was only natural that for weeks after- 
wards no one should be so much thought of and 
talked about as he was. Something, indeed, had 
been ascertained concerning him and his previous 
history. It was known that he came originally 
from the North of England, that he had been 
apprenticed to a Swiss watchmaker in London, 
and even that of late years he had lived so much 
in foreign parts as to be almost a foreigner him- 
self — a large statement of the fact that he had 
spent eighteen months in Geneva, working in 
the house in which his London master was a 
partner. It was also known that little lame Nes- 
sie, who came with him to Haysted, was the 
orphan child of an only sister lately dead; but 
there positive knowledge ended, and speculation 
might begin. No wonder the Haysted people 
talked. Here was a foreigner, or as good as a 
foreigner; and Haysted on principle did not like 
foreigners. Nor, from a social point of view, did 
Richard Armstrong ever make great way with 
his neighbors; he was never behindhand in the 
interchange of kindly words and offices; but he 
came a stranger among them, and a stranger he 
remained. Mrs. Adams's house was the only one 
at which he became intimate, and he had not 
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been there half a dozen times before it was as- 
serted with some confidence that he was going 
to marry Jenny Adams. But that was at least 
six months before this July morning on which 
we first see him ; the report was apparently 
groundless, and had died away. Indeed, by this 
time, speculation had almost ceased concerning 
Richard Armstrong; it had come to an end not 
long after it was discovered, through the medium 
of the postmaster, that he was in the habit of 
receiving newspapers in the French language; for 
that, it was felt by every one, might account for 
anything. 

He it was who now entered Mrs. Adams's room 
with an alert step, little Nessie limping after him 
on her crutches. 

"Mrs. Adams," he said, "I have got a new 
invention." 

" Have you indeed ? " said Mrs. Adams, with 
friendly interest, glancing beyond him, however, 
with some anxiety to where the stranger whom 
Hetty had recognized as the new schoolmaster 
had paused in the doorway. " You've a wonder- 
ful brain, to be sure, Mr. Armstrong. And what 
may it be ? " 

"That is my secret, Mrs. Adams; or, rather, it 
will be the secret of some one else who will work 
it out. But it's an excellent invention, I assure 
you." 

"Well, Mr. Armstrong, I'm glad you're not 
going to have more to do with it than you can 
help. I've no great opinion of inventions myself; 
they seem mostly a means of taking bread out of 
poor people's mouths." 

" But mine will take the bread out of no one's 
mouth; quite the contrary. It is in every way an 
excellent invention. Mrs. Adams, this is Mr. 
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Griffiths, who has come to call on you. I told 
him you had had a good deal to do with the 
school at one time, and he wants to hear what 
you can tell him about it." 

The schoolmaster, who had been standing a 
little in the background, came forward at these 
last words. Hetty was right; he was undoubted- 
ly an ugly man. Though still some years under 
fifty, his premature baldness, his sallow and 
wrinkled face, made him appear considerably 
older. His eyes were small, his features looked 
unfinished; his scanty black hair, mixed with 
gray, was combed forward in thin streaks over 
his forehead. He had no one redeeming point in 
his face except the bright twinkle of his small 
eyes, which seemed full of amusement at his own 
extreme ugliness. 

44 I'm sure I shall be glad to give any informa- 
tion I can," Mrs. Adams said, in reply to Richard 
Armstrong; "but Jenny now, I dare say she could 
tell more than I can about the children. It's a 
long time since I had anything to do with the 
school, not since my husband died, and that's 
nearly nine years ago; and though I shouldn't say 
it perhaps, it's never been in anything like the 
same order since. Why, it's a shame, as I was 
saying only last night, to see the state the school- 
house has been in lately." 

44 My sister has discovered that already," said 
the schoolmaster, and as soon as he began to 
speak, his sweet voice and delightful, genial smile 
almost effaced the impression made by his ugliness. 
44 It's chiefly on her account I have come, Mrs. 
Adams; she would be very glad to have your 
advice on one or two points, if she may come and 
see you. As for the boys, I've no trouble with 
them at all; they all seem as good as possible." 
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"Then I'm sure, sir, that's owing to you," said 
Mrs. Adams, respectfully (Mr. Griffiths talks like 
a real gentleman, she observed afterwards to 
Jenny), "for under Mr. Maddox that's gone they 
were as unruly as young bears. Won't you sit 
down, sir ? The half-hour bell's but this moment 
begun, and here's little Nessie'd like a piece of 
cake before church, I'm sure." 

Nessie, who had closely followed her uncle into 
the room, was trying to hide herself behind him 
now that she might be out of sight of Hetty's fierce 
frown. Hetty had been driven from the parlor 
window by the fact that Reuben Frost had sta- 
tioned himself there when the other men came in, 
to watch, it may be presumed, for his cousin Jenny. 
Hetty could not bear Reuben Frost; he had a way 
of gazing at her with a blank stare, as if trying to 
make out what species of humanity she belonged 
to, that exasperated her to the last degree. She 
had retreated, therefore, into the back parlor, and 
was sitting now in a dark corner between the fire- 
place and the wall, where, herself unnoticed, she 
could listen and look on. Hetty had at times a 
good deal of curiosity about her neighbors, and 
liked to look out from her own world into theirs. 
Indeed that world of imagination which shone so 
brightly in her little room at night, was apt to fade 
and grow pale by day; she felt sometimes that she 
should like something real to happen to her, though 
she had not the courage to come out of her hiding- 
place to meet it. 

Driven, therefore, from her outlook on the vil- 
lage street, she sat a not uninterested spectator 
of the garden-room interior, taking no part how- 
ever, in what was going on, beyond frowning and 
shaking her head at Nessie whenever the child, 
terrified yet half fascinated, looked in her di- 
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rection. Mr. Armstrong's visits never displeased 
Hetty, but she was angry that Nessie, with her 
pale face and high shoulders, should have come 
too. As for Nessie, she had long had a theoreti- 
cal belief in witches, which was fast changing into 
a conviction that in Hetty she had a veritable 
witch in person before her, with a black cat most 
likely, and a broomstick hidden away somewhere 
out of everybody's sight. She was in fact lost 
in fearful speculation as to where a witch-cat 
would probably be concealed, whether Hetty could 
possibly keep it up the chimney, when she was 
emboldened by Mrs. Adams's cheerful voice and 
proposition, first to come out from behind her 
uncle, and then to allow her crutches to be 
taken from her and herself placed in a big arm- 
chair, whose high back, turned towards Hetty's 
corner, safely shielded her from Hetty's glance. 

Seated there, without the crutch that gave her 
a high-shouldered appearance in walking, she ap- 
peared what she really was, a pretty little fair 
girl, in no way deformed or permanently crip- 
pled. A sickly babyhood, barely struggling into 
life through the inevitable neglect of poverty- 
stricken parents, had resulted in a general want 
of vitality and a partial loss of power in the lower 
limbs. But there was good reason to hope that 
with care, she might presently outgrow this weak- 
ness, and in time walk and run like other children. 
She sat now eating her cake contentedly, looking 
round her with large blue eyes which smiled when- 
ever they met Richard Armstrong's. 

" Is your daughter not come home yet, Mrs. 
Adams ? " said Richard. " I have brought her some 
of the roses that she said she liked so much." 

"You're very good, I'm sure, Mr. Armstrong," 
said Mrs. Adams. "Jenny loves those roses above 
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everything, and they grow nowhere in Haysted 
but in your garden. Oh yes, she's come home, 
but only for a day or two." Mrs. Adams looked 
round, and seeing that Reuben h&d gone into the 
next room went on in a slightly lowered voice. 
"I was obliged to have her home," she said, "for 
I've such a press of work with this wedding that 
I've been needing- her sorely, and could never get 
through all I have to do to-morrow without her. 
But I've promised she shall go back on Wednes- 
day or Thursday, for her aunt's far from well, and 
she's got a new servant coming this week which 
flusters her a good deal. Things mostly come 
upon her now since her husband's death, so Jenny'll 
go back and help her for a bit. But as she had 
to be home to-day, she's come early to take her 
class at the Sunday school; she never likes to 
miss that, if she can help it. She's there yet, 
but I expect her in every minute now, and she 
will be pleased with those roses." 

'• Here is one for you to put in your Prayer Book, 
Mrs. Adams," said Richard, taking one from the 
bunch he held in his hand. " My mother never 
went to church on a summer morning without a 
rose in her Prayer Book. See, at the back, like 
this." 

Richard moved round the table to where Mrs. 
Adams was sitting. As he did so, his eyes fell on 
Hetty, apart and alone in her shadowy corner. 
Richard knew Hetty, of course; he saw her almost 
every time he came to Mrs. Adams's house; but 
they had rarely exchanged more than the simplest 
words of greeting. Hetty's misshapen form roused 
no sense of repulsion in him; on the contrary, he 
had a tender heart and a questioning mind, and 
the strange and sad anomaly of deformity touched 
his deepest sympathies; but Hetty had held aloof 
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from him as from every one else. He came to see 
her aunt and Jenny, she would have said, not her; 
and she met him with the sullen silence with which 
she confronted the world. To-day, however, as 
he turned towards her, their eyes met for an in- 
stant. Hetty looked away immediately; but her 
eyes, always pathetic in their melancholy, some- 
times held a mute reproach of which she herself, 
perhaps, was unconscious. 

" Won't you have some roses too ? " said Rich- 
ard, going straight up to her, " every one likes 
roses, I think." 

Hetty looked up. " Thank you," she said, with 
an air of indifference. She took the roses, and 
let them fall into her lap, but a moment after- 
wards, a sudden glow of delight flushed her pale 
cheek. No one had ever given her flowers before. 
It was not for nothing, then, that she had put on 
her red and yellow gown; and she was right, and 
her aunt was wrong. It was becoming. 

It was at this moment that Jenny opened the 
front parlor door and came in. She paused on the 
threshold of the inner room, surprised at the sight 
of unexpected visitors; then her eyes brightened, 
and she blushed a little as she came forward to 
speak to them. Jenny had rather a habit of 
blushing, though she disapproved of it very much 
as a trivial sign of emotion unbecoming in a person 
of a sedate and well-regulated mind. But Jenny's 
sweet and frank nature was stronger than all her 
small code of opinions, and could no more help 
betraying itself than a bird can help breaking into 
unnoted song. 

" Jenny," said Mrs. Adams, " this gentleman is 
Mr. Griffiths. I've been saying that you could tell 
him more about the school children and their ways 
than I can. You see more of 'em nowadays." 
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" I'm sure I should be very glad," said Jenny, 
turning to the schoolmaster with her frank smile; 
" not that I see much of 'em except on a Sunday, 
but I have some of your boys in my class, sir." 

" And I have nothing to do with them on Sun- 
day," said the schoolmaster. " I am glad they are 
in such good hands, Miss Adams. I dare say that 
accounts for their behaving so well with me on 
week-days." 

He smiled as he spoke, and Jenny, unused to 
this sort of compliment, blushed again. 

" You're very good to say so, sir," she answered. 
" I find 'em good boys enough; a little unruly now 
and then, as is only natural, but they mostly at- 
tend when I speak to them." 

" I should think they could hardly fail to do 
that," said the schoolmaster, with a look of kind- 
ness and genuine admiration that quite changed 
and beautified his ugly little face; his eyes seemed 
to get larger and brighter, his genial smile lighted 
up all his features. 

" Ahem ! " said Reuben Frost, in a voice that 
made every one start and turn round. Reuben 
had left the front parlor window when Jenny 
came in, and had been standing behind his cousin 
in the doorway, perfectly stiff and immovable, 
his nosegay held upright before him. Now he 
came forward to the table. 

14 Cousin Jenny," he said, clearing his throat, 
" I've brought you some flowers that you'll kindly 
accept, I hope. I've observed that you are par- 
tial to flowers, Cousin Jenny, and I selected these 
for you myself. The roses are like the health 
that blooms in your cheeks, the marigolds are 
like the wealth that I wish you with long life and 
happiness, Cousin Jenny." 

44 Thank you kindly for your nosegay and for 
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your good wishes too," said Jenny, suppressing 
a strong inclination to laugh, as she took the 
flowers. Jenny would not have hurt any one's 
feelings for the world, and she felt so ashamed of 
her ingratitude to Reuben that she grew crimson 
as she turned quickly away, and taking a brown 
earthenware jug from the mantel-piece, began 
untying the flowers that she might put them in 
water. Jenny had never looked prettier than at 
that moment. The day was hot; she had at 
once taken off her bonnet on entering the house; 
and her hair, slightly ruffled from its usual prim 
arrangement, had strayed into little ends and 
curls which gave an added charm to her fresh 
young face, whilst her flushed cheeks and down- 
cast eyes, the sort of hurry that embarrassment 
lent to her movements, were equally removed 
from the air of sedate composure that best suited 
Jenny's ideas of decorum. The eyes of the three 
men present were all fixed on her. Reuben Frost 
was regarding her with a slow, complacent smile; 
the schoolmaster with an extreme and benignant 
kindness; Richard Armstrong with a mingled 
impatience and melancholy that for the moment 
darkened all his face. A silence succeeded Jen- 
ny's last words. She looked up, and glancing 
round the circle blushed deeper than before. 
Already confused, for once she lost her self-pos- 
session entirely. She pushed the flowers across 
the table to her mother; saying she would fetch 
some water, she caught up the jug, and slipped 
through the glass door into the garden. 

Richard Armstrong stood silent after Jenny 
had left the room. He had not spoken since she 
came in; she had given him a glance and half 
smile on entering; they were friends, and needed 
no formal greeting. He was standing by the 
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garden-door, and when she slipped by him like a 
shadow, he still stood motionless for a minute, 
gazing on the spot where she had been. All at 
once he roused himself; as by a sudden impulse 
he gathered up his own flowers which lay on the 
table, and followed Jenny into the garden. The 
young man had promised himself a pleasure on 
this blue summer day, that of giving his roses to 
Jenny. Why should he forego that pleasure and 
let the day drop unmarked amongst all other sum- 
mer days, because Reuben Frost had forestalled 
him with his pink and yellow nosegay ? 

He found Jenny in a green nook by the well, 
where a high privet hedge overrun by the broad 
leaves and white trumpet flowers of a wild con- 
volvulus inclosed one corner of the garden. She 
had set her jar on the ground, that a thread of 
water which flowed through a shallow wooden 
spout fixed in the grassy bank under the hedge, 
might trickle into it; and she was standing watch- 
ing it, her hands clasped over her bent head, as 
Richard came towards her. She let her arms 
drop and turned at the sound of footsteps on the 
path. Richard came up quickly, then paused for 
a moment and stood looking at her. Jenny, as I 
have said, was charming to look at. Nothing 
that nature has to bestow of youthful freshness, 
delicacy, and brightness had been denied her. 
Neither elegant nor rustic, every movement, every 
gesture had the grace appropriate to her buoyant 
and rounded form. Her light step, the bloom on 
her cheek, her animated glance told of perfect 
health, as the light in her gray eyes told of a pure 
mind, steady in its rectitude, unruffled as yet ex- 
cept by the flutterings of girlish inexperience. 

Jenny did not look at Richard in return; she 
was wishing rather that he had not followed her 
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into the garden. She had meant to linger out- 
side until it was time to start for church; Reuben 
made her feel so foolish with his ridiculous nose- 
gay and his silly speeches. But now she thought 
she would go back; for Jenny often felt shy in 
Mr. Armstrong's company; she herself could 
hardly have told why. It was not that he often 
talked about things she could not very well un- 
derstand; she was used to that, and liked to listen 
all the same; for Richard Armstrong was one of 
those men who win the hearts of others, and es- 
pecially of women, by the frank egotism with 
which they discourse on whatever subjiect is most 
interesting to themselves at the moment. It was 
not that; it was rather an unexplained reserve 
that from time to time checked this frankness, 
something of uncertainty in his manner to her- 
self. Jenny liked Mr. Armstrong very much — 
better than any one else she knew; so much she" 
had owned to herself. She would willingly, she 
thought, have shown that liking by a uniform 
friendliness in accordance with her own even 
temper, instead of having it disturbed on Rich- 
ard's side, now by some expression of more than 
usual kindness, that left her with an undefined 
sense of happiness, now with something approach- 
ing to indifference that chilled and disappointed 
her. Jenny could not understand this; it made 
her shy of being alone with Mr. Armstrong. She 
always liked best to see him when her mother was 
there also. 

Now, therefore, that he had come out into the 
garden, she no longer cared to stay; though the 
warm sunshine, the still balmy air, silent but for 
the twittering birds, fragrant with the scent of 
homely herbs and flowers, might well tempt her 
to linger. Her jug was nearly filled; she would 
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go back to the house. There was not a grain of 
coquetry in Jenny's nature; a straightforward sim- 
plicity, tempered by a certain reserve and pru- 
dence, habitually characterized her conduct. She 
lifted her jar, and turned to go down the grassy 
path, bordered by leafy, fruit-hung currant-bushes, 
that led from the well; then hesitated, seeing that 
Richard made no movement to come to her. He 
had retreated a pace or two, and was standing 
now with folded arms, his back set against the 
water-butt hard by; his eyes, following Jenny, 
met hers for a moment, as hesitating, she slightly 
turned her head in his direction. He spoke at 
once, without moving. 

" I hear you are going back to Brook Farm," 
he said. 

" Yes," said Jenny, pausing perforce to answer, 
"I'm going back there Wednesday or Thursday. 
Aunt Elizabeth's not very well, and I've promised 
to stay with her a while longer." 

" And you like going there ? " said Richard. 

"Why, yes, I like it very much," said Jenny. 
" Aunt Elizabeth's always very good to me, and 
she's pleased to have me with her, I know. She 
wants a daughter sorely, she says; it's lonely for 
her out there, at Brook Farm." 

" And your cousin," said Richard* shifting his 
position, and looking earnestly at her, " he's there 
too." 

"What, Reuben?" said Jenny, coloring a lit- 
tle, and speaking rather primly. " Oh ! yes, he's 
there of course, and he's very good to me too. 
He's always thinking of something to please me 
with." 

A minute's silence. Richard, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, stood motionless. Jenny, having 
made amends to herself by this speech for her 
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ingratitude to Reuben about the flowers, stood 
with her jar in one hand, her dress held back in 
the other, ready to go. But Richard's voice once 
more arrested her. 

44 You go away a great deal," he said, looking 
up; "every one misses you when you are away." 

44 1 don't know," said Jenny; "yes, mother misses 
me of course." 

44 And I miss you," said Richard, in a troubled 
voice, leaning forward a little, 44 very much." 

44 Do you ? " said Jenny, blushing again, but re- 
taining her composure. "We don't see much of 
each other either, Mr. Armstrong. You're busy, 
and we're busy. Mother often says we see too 
little of our neighbors." 

44 It is not so much seeing people, it's knowing 
they are there," said Richard; 44 it makes a great 
difference to me to know that you are in the 
village. Sometimes, in the evening, when I get 
worried — " 

44 Do you get worried ? " said Jenny, letting her 
gown fall, and looking up at him, her eyes dila- 
ting a little. 

44 Yes, I am often worried — very worried in- 
deed. Sometimes I walk up and down the street 
at night, trying to get rid of thoughts that oppress 
me, and when I see the lights shining in the win- 
dows I like to think there is one roof that shelters 
good and kindly feelings towards me." 

He paused. 44 Don't you see now why I miss 
you ? " he said, in a minute. 

Jenny did not immediately answer. She had 
set down her jug, and was engaged in breaking 
off a tough sweet-brier shoot, which had thrust 
itself in amongst the currant-bushes. In truth, 
she hardly knew what she did; something in 
Richard's voice and manner made her heart beat 
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and her color come and go; he had never spoken 
just like that before. But Jenny never indulged 
long in purposeless action; in a moment she took 
a neat housewife from her pocket, and, drawing 
out a thread, unpinned a spray of honeysuckle 
she wore in front of her dress, and began tying 
it up with the sweet-brier. If her hands trembled 
a little she held the flowers the more firmly that 
Richard might not notice it. But Richard hap- 
pened to be looking at her hands. 

"You have so many flowers already," he said, 
coming a step nearer to her on the path, "you'll, 
perhaps not care for these. But it was for you I 
picked them this morning." 

" Oh, thank you," said Jenny hurriedly. " I like 
them very much indeed. See, I'll wear 'em in- 
stead of this bit of honeysuckle. They smell so 
sweet — sweeter than any rose I know. I wish 
they'd grow in our garden as they do in yours, 
Mr. Armstrong." 

Jenny, as she spoke, took out the honeysuckle 
that she had again fastened in her gown, and was 
about to throw it away when her hand was staid 
by Richard. 

"Don't throw away that piece of honeysuckle," 
he said, speaking in lowered tones, as if to meet 
her ear alone, though there were only the birds 
there besides to hear, " there is no flower I love 
so well. I may have it, may I not ? " 

He drew it from her half-resisting hand as he 
spoke. Jenny felt the lingering touch as his fin- 
gers clasped her own; she felt his eyes were fixed 

upon her A long instant went by on the 

sunny, fruit-scented path. It ended. 

"Jenny! where are you?" cried Mrs. Adams, 
coming to the glass door. " It's time for church, 
my lass." 
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Jenny caught up her jug, and heedless of the 
splashing water, flew like a frightened bird to the 
house. As for Richard, he started back among 
the currant-bushes, putting his hand to his fore- 
head, pushing back his hair with the bewildered 
action of a man rudely awakened from sleep. He 
had the boyish trick of blushing, and his face was 
crimson as he walked slowly back to the house. 
He re-entered the garden-room. Mr. Griffiths 
was gone; Mrs. Adams was upstairs, putting on 
her things for church; and Jenny, with her back 
towards him, was tying on her bonnet before the 
glass above the mantel-piece. Nessie, who had 
long since finished her cake, was patiently await- 
ing her uncle's return. 

"Come, little Nessie," he said, "we must be 
going." 

The child looked up into his face, but she said 
nothing. He lifted her carefully down from the 
armchair, held her whilst she adjusted her crutches, 
and followed her out of the room without even 
glancing again at Jenny. 

"How tender Mr. Armstrong is with that child 
to be sure," said Mrs. Adams, who came into the 
room just as Richard was leaving. " I'll never 
believe but that a man must have a good heart, 
that cares like that for a little child. Come, 
Jenny, we must be starting too. Reuben's gone 
on before." 

" Jenny," said Hetty, with a malicious smile, 
catching hold of Jenny's dress as she was about 
to follow Mrs. Adams, "how did you like your 
cousin Reuben's nosegay ? " 

"Don't, Hetty!" said Jenny, with flaming 
.cheeks, pulling away her dress and running to 
rejoin her mother. 



CHAPTER V. 

SUNDAY EVENING. 

ON the evening of that same Sunday David 
Griffiths, the schoolmaster, made his way 
to Richard Armstrong's house. 

Richard Armstrong lived in a low, red-roofed 
cottage standing half-way up the village street. 
A garden lay in front inclosed by a paling and a 
hedge, gay with a profusion of flowers, divided by 
a narrow path that led straight up to the house 
door. The room to the left of the entrance served 
as the shop. Here Richard set to rights and reg- 
ulated all the clocks and watches of the neighbor- 
hood, besides mending spectacles, trinkets, and 
other small matters that came in his way. Hay- 
sted had long held itself distinguished above 
other villages by the fact that it had a clock- 
maker of its own; the last one had been settled 
there nearly forty years, and Armstrong, as a 
stranger, had had a certain difficulty in making 
his way into the business. But he was such an 
excellent workman that he could not long fail to 
win the confidence of the neighborhood. He at 
once cured Farmer Brown's cuckoo-clock of sev- 
eral long standing maladies; and when it was 
known that Lady Dalziel, who might command 
the services of the best watchmakers in London 
or anywhere, had sent him her gold Geneva watch 
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set with diamonds, to be regulated, there was a 
natural anxiety on the part of every one to place 
their clocks and watches in his hands. Even so, 
the business was a small one, and Richard's first 
friendly relations with his neighbors arose from 
their perception that he was certainly poor, and 
that he had his little lame niece to provide for as 
well as himself. Not, it need hardly be said, that 
poverty was in itself any recommendation in Hay- 
sted; but Nessie's helplessness and black frock 
aroused a sympathy that presently extended to 
the uncle who had adopted her, and who, it was 
understood, was the only relation she had in the 
world. 

The room opposite the shop on the other side 
of the entrance was used by Richard as both 
kitchen and sitting-room. He was sitting there 
on this Sunday evening with Nessie on his knee, 
whilst the rest of the village was at the evening 
service. Richard was by no means a regular 
church goer; indeed he was as often to be found 
in one of the little Dissenting chapels that gath- 
ered within their low walls the humbler cottagers 
of the moorland and the lanes, as in the parish 
church where an aged and indifferent vicar weekly 
droned through some well-worn sermon. He 
liked to have a share in the opinions of all his 
neighbors, he once said, in reply to a half won- 
dering remark of Mrs. Adams on this singular 
proceeding; an answer which Mrs. Adams ac- 
cepted in her usual spirit of mild tolerance, but 
which would have found little favor in Haysted 
generally, where people were great church goers, 
and where nothing was better understood than 
that there are some opinions in which no one 
ought to have a share. 

Not seldom, however, Armstrong went to nei- 
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ther church nor chapel, and there was no hour of 
the week that he liked better than this silent hour 
of Sunday. Often he walked up and down the vil- 
lage street whilst the service was going on that 
he might enjoy the pause and lull in human life, 
to which the still spirit of the declining day, the 
low sun gilding the red roofs and gables, the 
serene sky, the. glowing yet tranquil coloring 
gave a fuller emphasis. He found a pathos too, 
in the deserted houses whence the inmates were 
gone, but where cares and griefs and ambitions 
were hanging like empty garments in each vacant 
chamber, awaiting their owners' return. But to- 
night, at Nessie's request, he was showing her the 
pictures in her* mother's big Bible. He was lean- 
ing back in his chair, that is to say, whilst Nessie 
perched on his knee, turned over the leaves of the 
Bible as it stood propped up against the geranium- 
pots in the deep window-seat. She paused at a 
large-colored print of the Good Shepherd. 

44 Look, uncle, that's like you when you carry 
me," she said, pulling at his coat-sleeve to 
attract his attention. "I think you're every bit 
as good." 

Richard looked, and said she would know bet- 
ter some day. Nessie put her arms around his 
neck, and rubbing her little nose against his 
cheek, said she never should, never. She then 
said she was tired of Bible pictures, and should 
like some shadow pictures instead ; they were 
more amusing. Richard had a talent quite unique 
in Nessie's eyes for cutting out paper figures, 
whose shadows cast on the wall, made a never- 
failing joy in the child's life. There was no amuse- 
ment she liked so well; she preferred it even to 
her doll, for which, however, she felt a proper ma- 
ternal affection. Richard had a whole stock of 
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fantastic ideas in his brain ready to be cut out in 
paper, and the rather rude outlines which were all 
that he could accomplish, were only the more ef- 
fective that his want of skill obliged him to insist 
on essential points. There was a scarecrow be- 
ing pecked by a flight of birds, a beggar dancing 
before a king with his nose in the air, a fool on a 
runaway horse waving his cap and bells, an old 
man bent double by the weight of a big sack, and 
a young man with his hands in his pockets laugh- 
ing at him; only, as Nessie knew, and as speedily 
appeared, there was another figure waiting round 
the corner ready to clap just such another sack 
on the young man's own shoulders. Richard gen- 
erally found as much amusement in cutting out 
and explaining these figures as the child did in 
watching him. But to-night he was silent; tired 
or melancholy, Nessie was not sure which. He 
was both sometimes, she knew. 

" Are you tired, uncle ?" she said at last, twist- 
ing round to look in his face. 

Richard shook his head, and Nessie, absorbed 
in watching the scissors and the paper, soon for- 
got her question. 

Richard was at that moment cutting out a 
witch of direful and portentous aspect, in the act 
of springing into the air on her broomstick. Nes- 
sie had laughed at the scarecrow, wondered at the 
beggar, and clapped her hands at the fool. At 
the witch she looked for a moment in silence, 
then shrank away, and hid her face in Richard's 
coat collar. 

" I don't like that," she said; "it frightens me. 
It's like Miss Hetty." 

"Like who?" said Richard. 

"Miss Hetty," said Nessie, "who lives with Mrs. 
Adams, where we were to-day. She frightens me, 
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she's so ugly and wicked. She's just like a witch, 
I know. I can't bear her ! " 

44 That is not kind, Nessie," said Richard. 
"When I see anyone that I think ugly or un- 
happy, I try to make my heart larger and warmer, 
because I know they want all the more love and 
kindness to make up for what they haven't got. 
Don't you see ? " 

44 I don't know," said Nessie, opening her eyes 
wider, " I don't like her." 

" You don't like her. Why don't you like her, 
Nessie ? " 

44 1 don't know," said Nessie again. " I'm afraid 
of her. She frightens me, oh, she does frighten 
me. 

44 Tell me how she frightens you," said Richard, 
putting his arm around her. Nessie often had the 
fretful fancies of a weakly child. They teased 
Richard sometimes, but in his heart he only felt 
the more tenderly towards her. She was such a 
frail little thing, and the imprisoning lots into 
which all men are born never touched him more 
than when thrown into relief by the unconscious- 
ness of childhood. 

44 She looks at me," answered Nessie, reluctant 
like all children, to reveal a long-hidden terror, 
44 and she frowns and shakes her head, and tells 
me to go away. She's a witch, I know she's a 
witch." 

She clung to Richard's coat collar, as if she felt 
Hetty's eyes fixed upon her that very minute. 

44 But there's no such thing as a witch in exist- 
ence, Nessie, past, present, or future. How can 
Hetty Adams be what doesn't exist ? " 

44 But you've just cut one out, uncle," said Nessie, 
hard to convince. 

44 So I have, but that is only a sham witch, or 
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semblance, Nessie, without substance or under- 
standing, like several other semblances, that peo- 
ple believe in much more than they do in witches 
nowadays. But I can tear this one up, as you 
don't like it." He tore the paper into fragments. 
" See, there goes the very last and only witch in 
the whole world, and you may take my word for 
it that there is not one other in existence. But if 
Hetty Adams frightens you again, Nessie, let me 
know, and I'll ask her not to do it any more." 

" Yes," said Nessie, consoled and looking out 
of the window to divert her thoughts. " There are 
the people coming out of church," she said, " and 
there's Mr. Griffiths coming in at our gate." 

" And it's your bed-time. I heard Mrs. Davis 
come in," said Richard. •' I will carry you upstairs 
if you like." 

He stood up with Nessie as he spoke. At the 
door he met Mr. Griffiths. 

" Go in, go in," he said. " I shall be down again 
directly." And he mounted the narrow staircase 
with Nessie in his arms. 

The schoolmaster went into the kitchen. The 
sun had set, and it was growing dark in the low- 
beamed room, lighted only by the long, small- 
paned lattice. Some red embers still glowed in 
the wide fireplace, where Nessie's supper of boiled 
bread and milk had been prepared; on one side 
stood a red settee, with a doll and a torn picture- 
book lying on it; on the other an old worm-eaten 
bureau, with a heap of books piled on the top. 
Through the open door could be heard the various 
tickings of the clocks in the shop on the other 
side of the entry; these, and the murmur of Nessie's 
voice overhead, were the only sounds audible in 
the stillness, as the echo of voices and footsteps 
in the road outside died away in the distance. 
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David Griffiths lighted his pipe at the dying 
fire, and sat awaiting Richard's return. Haysted 
was a peaceful place, thought the schoolmaster, 
who had seen many lands and cities, as he sat 
smoking his pipe, and looking through the low 
lattice at the dusky, sweet-scented garden; a 
place where a man might well turn aside and 
rest a while till the next call came in life; or 
where a man bound by the loved cares and ties 
of home and family might be content to live 
quiet days, and pass into a tranquil night at last, 
under the green coverlid of yonder churchyard. 
As the schoolmaster thought this, a vision of 
Jenny Adams, fresh, sweet, and bright, as he had 
seen her that morning, passed before his eyes. 
He could fancy her fulfilling the home-joys of any 
man — of a man like Richard Armstrong, for in- 
stance. Had such a thought ever come to Arm- 
strong himself? The schoolmaster, whose keen 
little eyes observed many things, believed it had. 
No detail of that morning's scene in Mrs. Adams's 
parlor had escaped him; and if, he now reflected 
— hardly could he think it possible — that sweet 
and fresh Jenny were in any way bound to her 
cousin, Reuben Frost, might it not account for a 
certain melancholy, that seemed to him to weigh 
upon Richard's life ? David Griffiths was a man 
who gave a good many thoughts to the people 
about him. He had been at Haysted a little 
more than a fortnight, and already he had taken 
some pains to become acquainted with his neigh- 
bors. He had the gift of winning confidence and 
he was interested in the slow-moving drama of 
village lives, in which ecstasy and anguish alike 
seem blunted by habitual preoccupation with 
small cares and joys, or through want of the 
perception that quickens sensation into intenser 
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consciousness. But his interest in Richard Arm- 
strong lay apart from these. Richard not only 
interested, but perplexed him. 

The two men had become friends directly, not- 
withstanding nearly twenty years' difference in 
their ages; for each had at once felt that the 
other was the only man in Haysted in the least 
likely to understand him. Richard had received 
an excellent education, but the schoolmaster was 
the better scholar; he had a more matured, but 
slower mind, and he recognized, with the wise 
humility that comes as a precious gift of later 
life to such as ardently desire it, that Richard 
had a brighter, more searching .spirit than his 
own; that often what he had felt for through 
long years of experience, the younger man had 
seized, or was ready to seize at once, in all its 
bearings. Richard had a direct simplicity of 
speech, too, that attracted the schoolmaster ; 
with him words seemed always and without pre- 
meditation, to fit the thought, swerving neither 
to the right nor to the left and demanding an 
equal directness in return. It was easy to inter- 
change thought with him, and in the evenings 
the two had spent together, he had talked freely 
of himself and his opinions and his work; for he 
was, as I have said, a man who won love from his 
friends by warm-hearted expansiveness on such 
topics. And yet the schoolmaster, who had a 
certain inquisitiven^ss of nature like all sympa- 
thetic students of their fellow-men, felt that there 
* were contradictory forces at work in Richard Arm- 
** strong's character or life, that no intercourse they 
had yet had enabled him to understand — energy 
unhelped by ambition, an impulsive temper held 
by patience, an habitual vivacity mingled with 
melancholy, the vivacity of a boyish tempera- 
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ment that would remain with him through life, 
perhaps, a melancholy beyond the melancholy 
natural to youth. 

He was thinking this when Armstrong himself 
came in, and taking a candle from the high man- 
tel-piece, lighted and set it on the table. He had 
a watch in his hand, and began winding it up. 

" You have come for your repeater, I dare say," 
he said to Mr. Griffiths. " It goes well now; but 
the works, I should tell you, are very much worn, 
and some day it will come to a standstill alto- 
gether." 

" I am sorry for that," said the schoolmaster, 
taking it and putting it in his pocket; "it is an 
old friend. I bought it second-hand in Geneva 
more than twenty years ago with part of a small 
legacy. I thought it would be a good investment 
against a bad day, but when I had got it, it be- 
came a remembrance to me of the man who had 
left me the money, and I could never make up my 
mind to part with it." 

"It will last a while yet," said Richard; "it 
takes watches a long time to beat their heart 
out." He walked away to the fireplace, and 
stood resting his head and arm against the man- 
tel-shelf. "I am thinking of going back to Ge- 
neva," he said, after a minute's silence. 

" Do you mean you are going to leave Hay- 
sted ? " said the schoolmaster, in astonishment. 

" To leave Haysted, certainly," said Richard, 
" and to return to Geneva, if I can get employ- 
ment there." 

"Isn't that a sudden resolution?" said Mr. 
Griffiths, more and more surprised. " I thought 
from what you told me, you were settled in Hay- 
sted. Do you find the business here too small ? 
It is not a very profitable one, I suppose." 
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"The business is well enough," said Richard, 
pushing the hair off his forehead; "it is small, of 
course, but on the whole, I make more by it than 
I did by my wages in Geneva." 

"But why return to Geneva, then?" said the 
schoolmaster. " If for any reason you wish to 
leave Haysted, could you not find as good an 
opening elsewhere in England ? " 

"I like Geneva," said Richard; "I have a 
friend there, and I like to be in a place where I 
can see and do the best work possible in my own 
line. I might probably be there now, but that 
when my sister's child was first left to my care, I 
thought an English home might be the best for her. 
But I don't know why she should not do well in 
Geneva; there are kind and good women there as 
elsewhere, and that is what a little child needs 
chiefly." 

"Still," said Mr. Griffiths, considering, "your 
position is surely better here as master of an in- 
dependent business, however small, than as one 
amongst other workmen in a Geneva house." 

" That could not affect me in the least, not in 
the least," said Richard, emphatically. " I don't 
care a straw about my position, if position were 
a thing worth caring about, which I am ready to 
dispute when I see nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men out of a thousand as good as I am, with no 
position at all in that sense of the word." 

" I am arguing from selfish motives," said the 
schoolmaster, smiling. " I don't want you to go. 
If the business here pays better on the whole, 
wouldn't that be worth considering ? " Richard 
shook his head. " You dorv't care about making 
money ? " 

" No, I don't," said Richard, frowning a little. 
Then he said, " That is not quite true, for though 
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I never can see why a man who stands alone 
should howl at any poverty short of starvation, 
I can understand that when he has loved ones 
depending on him, poverty may put out an arch- 
fiend's horns and claws and seem the devil in 
person to fight against. I have felt that since 
I have had Nessie with me. I do want money 
for her; I want some at this moment to take her 
to London to see a doctor I have heard of; but 
that I shall get. And what I earn in Geneva 
will suffice for her and for me too." 

"You would take her with you?" said the 
schoolmaster. 

" I must. I would rather," said Richard, " either 
here or there find her a home away from myself, 
where she would be happy with some kind woman. 
It would be better for her. But that is not easy 
to find. She and I are alone in the world." 

" My sister — " began Mr. Griffiths, and paused. 
" My sister," he went on, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, "is thinking of taking two or three orphan 
children to live with her. She is not strong 
enough to occupy herself in any way with the 
school, and yet, after her busy life, she needs some 
interest to fill her time and thoughts. It might 
suit you to leave your little Nessie with her." 

" That would be an excellent plan," said Rich- 
ard, with animation. " Certainly with Miss Grif- 
fiths, I should have no doubt of Nessie's happiness, 
and it would be better for her. I have to leave 
her too much alone." 

" Then I will speak about it to my sister later 
on," said Mr. Griffiths, " when your plans are 
finally settled." 

He sat reflecting a few minutes, looking at 
Richard, who still stood leaning against the man- 
tel-piece with an air of dejection. 
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" Forgive my returning to our first point," said 
fhe schoolmaster at last, "but we older men 
never can help trying to hammer our own ex- 
perience into you young ones. Are you sure that 
you are doing a wise thing in giving up a settled 
business here, and throwing yourself, so to speak, 
on the world again ? " 

" 1 am never sure of anything but the folly of 
my actions," said Richard, rousing himself; " the 
wisdom of them is too uncertain. But I am quite 
certain I should be doing a foolish thing in stay- 
ing on here." 

"So you say," said the schoolmaster, with his 
genial smile, " and as we are talking in the dark, 
I cannot prove the contrary. But I have lived 
a good many more years than you, and it is 
through a very painful experience of my own 
that I know how a rash course of action may 
destroy the possibilities of a whole lifetime." 

Richard did not answer, and David Griffiths 
went on. 

"I never told you anything of my life, Arm- 
strong," he said. "It has been rather a romantic 
one, I sometimes think, for an ugly old village 
schoolmaster; and yet a commonplace one enough 
too," he added, after a pause. 

"Do tell me," said Richard, coming with his 
alert step to the table, and seating himself. "I 
have wondered more than once," he said, "that 
a man of your learning should have come to set- 
tle in a small place like Haysted." 

"As for that," said the schoolmaster, "I don't 
know that I am fitted, and I certainly do not 
now care for any higher position. I was born 
a villager; I like village life. My father was a 
schoolmaster like myself. I might possibly have 
followed peaceably in his footsteps — he had no 
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other views for me — had I not had the luck or 
the ill-luck to be a village prodigy. Our rector 
took a fancy to me in consequence. He was not 
a rich man, but he had the apostolic notion that 
his income was less for his own benefit than for 
that of his flock-; othe?wise he was not a model 
clergyman in the modern sense of the word. He 
was a scholar and would have turned all the boys 
of the village into scholars if he could. He would 
rather any day have heard them repeat a Greek 
verb than their Catechism; that was his notion of 
pastoral teaching and care. Nevertheless, he was 
the best Christian I ever knew; apart from his 
claims on my gratitude, I never met a man I 
loved and reverenced more. Certainly no other 
man would have done for me what he did. He 
first placed me in an excellent school, and when 
he sent his son to a German university to com- 
plete his education, he sent me with him. I was 
to come back a great scholar, a great musician. 
I had not the slightest doubt I should. I was 
nineteen, and no part in life seemed too mag- 
nificent for me to fill. I lived for a year at Heidel- 
berg, studying hard; then a great shock came 
into my life and I let everything go. 

"If I had stood my ground then," said Mr. 
Griffiths, smiling, "I should have been a hero. 
I look back sometimes and fancy myself in the 
heroic attitude so unlike my own. It is true I 
was wounded almost to death, but so have men 
been before and since, and have remained men. 
My conduct was not heroic; I threw up every- 
thing, and fled blindly into the world. I hardly 
know where I went or what I did in the months 
that followed; but I had wandered half over Eu- 
rope, living from hand to mouth, for I was poorer 
than Job in all his tribulations, before I woke up 
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again. It was in Geneva I first began to come 
to my senses. A letter found me there — heaven 
knows how — from my friend's son telling me of 
his father's death, and inclosing a small legacy. 
My old friend had written^ to me more than once, 
but his letters had gone astray. As it was, he 
left the means for completing my University course 
in his own son's hands, if I cared to avail myself 
of them; to myself the sum of money forwarded. 
It was then I bought the repeater you have had 
in your hands, Armstrong. It was not that I 
didn't want the money, but I hated it. My pock- 
ets had been empty so long, that you can per- 
haps understand the sight of the gold brought 
with it a sense of all the conventional obligations 
I had cast off, how it revived my past misery as 
nothing else could have done." 

" Certainly I understand," said Richard. "I 
should have felt just the same." 

"With part of it, however, I started again on 
my travels. Had my friend b|en alive, I should 
probably have returned to Heidelberg as I re- 
turned to my senses, and resumed my studies; 
for nothing pressed on me so keenly after a time 
as the sense of my ingratitude to him. But the 
requisite money was in his son's hands; he and I 
had never been great friends, and I was averse 
from pressing my claim upon him. Moreover, I 
still hated the very name of Heidelberg, the very 
thought of my past life there. Finally, as I so- 
bered down and recognized that I must do some- 
thing in life, I settled in a little German town 
and gave lessons till I had saved money enough 
to bring me back to England. I came to En- 
gland; I took the first thing that offered itself, 
the post of organist and village schoolmaster at 
C . I knew no more than enough for my 
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position, enough perhaps to be usher in a private, 
school, but I like the village school better, and I 
have held to it ever since. 

" But there came a time," said the schoolmaster, 
letting his hand fall upon the table, " when I be- 
gan to regret, more than I can say, my lost 
studies, the chances in life I had let go. It 
was too late then; the opportunity was gone 
forever." 

" 1 am very sorry for you," said Richard. 

The schoolmaster looked up. 

"What can be sadder," said Armstrong, in a 
voice full of emotion, " than a spoiled life ? I 
ought to know, for I spoiled mine irrevocably 
five years ago." 

" At your age ? " said the schoolmaster. 
- " Age makes very little difference," said Richard, 
shaking his head. "And yet," he went on, more 
hopefully, " if your life, as you say, has not been 
a happy one so far, who knows but that in com- 
ing to Haysted a brighter one may begin for 
you ? 

The schoolmaster laughed outright. 

" I am too old to think of beginning in that 
sense," he said; "at forty-five a man's life has 
generally taken definite shape, and the greatest 
happiness he can know is to live in harmony with 
it, and to feel that he has entered into the full 
possession of his powers for the years that remain 
to him. Nor is my life an unhappy one. On the 
contrary; I like my work, I care a great deal 
about my boys, and they care for me. Now and 
then I get a bright one who does me credit, and 
some of them I have seen grow up into better 
men than their master, partly, I hope, through 
their master's teaching. Every life has its com- 
pensations, and I have found mine. But that is a 
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different thing," he went on, slowly, after a pause, 
" from being resigned to see other men throw 
away the chances that are still theirs. I could 
wish you, Armstrong, a better and brighter life 
than mine has been. You might marry — " 

" That does not enter into my plans at all, not 
at all," said Richard quickly, and reddening. "I 
am a lonely man, and a lonely man I shall re- 
main." 

The schoolmaster looked at him fixedly for a 
few moments; he half guessed, he nearly spoke. 
His lips opened, but he closed them again. 

"Well, I must go," he said, at last, standing 
up, " it is getting late." 

"Won't you stay to supper?" said Richard, 
rousing himself; " it is past the time, I think." 

" Thank you, my sister will be waiting for me," 
said Mr. Griffiths. " I must go." Still he ling- 
ered a minute. " You will not leave Haysted just 
yet ? " he said. 

" 1 would go at once, if I could," said Richard, 
"but that is not possible. Not for a month or 
two, probably." 

"And in that time you may re-consider your de- 
termination," said Mr. Griffiths; "if you find it 
possible to stay, I shall be glad." 

Richard walked down the garden with the 
schoolmaster to the gate. He stood with his 
hand on the latch outside before unfastening it. 

"Don't think," he said, "that I don't value 
your advice .because I don't take it; and your 
kindness too. But I am unhappy to-night." 

"And I cannot help you?" said the school- 
master, laying his hand on the young man's 
arm. 

"Your friendship helps me; very much," said 
Richard. "A warm fellow-feeling is always a 
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new force in life, and till this last fortnight, I 
had missed it in Haysted." 

He shook hands with the schoolmaster, and 
returned to the house. 

David Griffiths passed through the little wood- 
en gate, and walked slowly up tfte village street. 
At the churchyard he paused, and leaning against 
the low wall, looked back on the cluster of houses 
in which so much of his life's interests would 
henceforth be centered. It was dark now, the 
pale darkness of a summer night lighted by faint 
Stars, by the last evening red fallen low in the 
western sky. A colored glow shone through 
many a curtained lattice; it was the Haysted 
supper hour. Two figures passed by in the 
gloom, Mrs. Adams and Jenny returning from 
a visit to a neighbor after church. They walked 
quickly down the village; Jenny, young and slim, 
in her light cotton gown which gleamed through 
the dusk, beside the broader, more stooping fig- 
ure of her mother. The schoolmaster could hear 
their voices, and watch them down the dim street 
till they disappeared within the gabled house at 
the end. He could picture to himself this even- 
ing hour in the friendly interior he had seen that 
day; the lighted supper-table, the homely fare 
set on the white cloth, the glass-door open on 
the gray and dewy garden; Jenny with her ac- 
tive step and shining eyes, moving to and fro. It 
was a vision that pleased the schoolmaster as it 
grew before him on the dusky air. Jenny's face 
smiled through the darkness; a new sentiment in- 
formed the sheltering village roofs, the lighted 
home windows. Involuntarily Richard Arm- 
strong's words returned to him; that in Haysted 
he might find the beginning of a brighter life. 

The schoolmaster had spoken truly in saying 
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he was contented with his lot. He had long held 
a theory which reconciled him with life, to the 
effect that character is, on the whole, stronger 
than circumstances; that the storms and strug- 
gles of youth, common in some sort to all men, 
once past, each^flature inevitably works its way, 
with pain perhaps and some sort of alien good, 
into conditions most fitting to itself; that to 
every soul is given at last that which is its lawful 
due; that to the loving heart comes love, isola- 
tion to the cold, friendship to the faithful and 
sympathetic, solitude to the lonely and self-suffi- 
cing spirit. Wholly free then from the bitterness 
with which men rail at fate as at an adversary, 
the schoolmaster had long accepted willingly his 
present life; satisfied that the limitations of his 
lot corresponded to the imperfections of his na- 
ture rather than to the eccentricities of fortune. 
No longer young, in the unexpectant calmness 
that had fallen upon these later years, he often 
felt even older than his age. Yet, since no man 
is consistent, he did not feel old to-night. On 
the contrary, a stirring as of youthful fire quick- 
ened to intenser life, a brighter glow, the picture 
he had painted on the evening gray; and when, 
dazzled by that gentle radiance, he turned to the 
quiet of the churchyard darkness, a fresh and 
sweet flower, as it seemed to him, bloomed on the 
grave-mound at his feet, opening its white petals 
to the white summer stars, shedding its pure and 
homely fragrance. on the night air around. 

It was a strange flower to blossom on the grave 
of an ugly and middle-aged schoolmaster's dead 
hopes; but David Griffiths plucked it and cher- 
ished it in his bosom as he walked homewards 
through the darkness to the school-house. 
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Armstrong, meanwhile, had gone back to his 
room. He thought no more about his supper, but 
sitting down at the deal table again, he drew some 
writing materials towards him that he might con- 
clude a half-finished letter addressed to a friend 
of his, a Swiss fellow- workman i*>Gejieva. 

" Tell C ," he wrote, "to let me hear as soon 

as possible about the invention. It is an ex- 
cellent invention. I wish I could give it him as 
a gift. I feel as if I were selling my first-born 
or my birthright for an Esau's mess of pottage. 
But it can't be helped; I want the money. 

" If I come to Geneva, find me a room some- 
where with a bed, and a table for my books; but 
for God's sake, a bare room; no comforts, noth- 
ing to remind me that there are peaceful hearths, 
and loved and loving faces in the world. That 
such exist is well; but it sets my brain on fire to 
think of them. 

" I heard last week from my wife — but I cannot 
write about that. 

" Felix, would to heaven you and I were sup- 
ping together off dry bread and an egg between 
us, as we did that August evening with nothing 
above and around us but the glacier and the sun- 
set sky. Do you remember the village at our 
feet, with the blue smoke curling amongst the 
trees ? Haysted is such another village as that, 
and the devil and his works are too strong down 
amongst the smoke and mists of these lower 
valleys. 

" Write to me soon, old Felix. 

" Richard Armstrong." 

Richard folded and directed his letter. He 
rose to move away from the table; then paused 
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and stood with bent head, as though arrested by 
overpowering thought. All at once he dropped 
into his chair again; and flinging out his arms 
upon the table, buried his face in them and sat. 
motionless, whilst a desolate past and an inexo- 
rable present s\wept through his soul. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A WEDDING DANCE. 

MONDAY was a day to which all Haysted 
had long been looking forward. On that 
day, the only daughter of Farmer Brown who 
held the Hill Farm on the edge of the moorland 
about a mile and a half from the village, was to 
be married; and the farmer, as a hospitable and 
friendly man, given to entertain his neighbors 
when the opportunity offered, had resolved to 
make the wedding-day one of festivity on a scale 
quite unprecedented in Haysted. There was to 
be tea at five o'clock, followed immediately by 
dancing; there was to be a great supper, when 
healths would be drunk and speeches made, in 
which, inspired by good cheer, neither wit nor 
sentiment would be wanting; there was to be 
still more dancing, to be kept up to as late an 
hour as any one could be induced to stay. All 
the farmers and their families within ten miles 
round had been invited, and all had accepted the 
invitation. Mrs. Adams, too, who apart from 
her own merits, held a position of some dignity 
as widow of a schoolmaster much esteemed in 
his time, was going with Jenny, as we know; so 
was Richard Armstrong, that young foreigner, as 
he was called by Farmer Brown, who had taken 
him into great favor ever since the miraculous 
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cure of the cuckoo clock; so too were Mr. Grif- 
fiths and his sister, to whom, as new-comers in 
Haysted, the hospitable farmer would give a 
special welcome. 

No one was busier on that Monday morning than 
Mrs. Adams, who had had to make new gowns 
for half the neighborhood, and who, owing to 
Jenny's absence from home, was behindhand 
with her work. All the early part of the day, 
she and the two girls sat together in the garden- 
room stitching so hard at skirts and flounces and 
trimmings that scarcely a word was exchanged 
between them. And yet, busy as she was, twice 
at least it happened that Jenny forgot to draw 
her thread, and sat with suspended needle gazing 
up, a smile hovering, on her lips, at the birds and 
leaves fluttering outside against the morning blue. 

" Jenny ! why, Jenny!" said her mother once or 
twice. 

Jenny looked round, vaguely smiling; then with 
a start and sudden blush resumed her work, stitch- 
ing away harder than before. 

Later in the morning, Jenny was out, carrying 
the dresses home to their respective owners; whilst 
Hetty, who hated such errands and whom her aunt, 
as usual, spared as much as possible, took her work 
to the front parlor window that she might see the 
wedding-party walk down the churchyard. Hetty 
enjoyed seeing fine clothes on other people almost 
as much as wearing them herself; and it was not 
every day that the spectacle of a bride followed 
by six bridesmaids, the six sisters of the bride- 
groom, all in bright blue dresses with pink roses 
in their bonnets, could be seen coming out of 
Haysted Church. Hetty, I need hardly say, was 
not going to the Hill Farm; but this was no 
grievance to her. She never thought of herself 
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in connection with such amusements, and it was 
no part of her nature to be envious of other peo- 
ple and their pleasures; her discontent with life 
took quite another form. To-day, indeed, she 
was in one of her happiest moods; for she had 
her own joy, her own feast of delight to look for- 
ward to, which she would not have exchanged 
for all the wedding feasts in the world. She was 
going to take her work to the Hall and receive 
the money in payment from Lady Dalziel. The 
little shining store of gold already sent its light 
all down Hetty's day, a beacon light, as it were, 
from the evening hour when she would go to claim 
it. In the mean time she would presently have 
the pleasure of seeing her cousin put on a new 
dress, in which she would certainly look even 
prettier than usual. This was a real pleasure 
for Hetty, who, could she have remodelled the 
world after her own fashion, would have had 
every one and everything in it pretty — herself 
first of all, and then every one else. 

By four o'clock everything was finished. Het- 
ty, at the window, could give her undistracted at- 
tention to the light carts and gigs that occasion- 
ally drove up the village street on their way to 
the Hill Farm; Jenny was at home again, putting 
the last touch to her own fresh dress. Jenny was 
looking forward to the evening with a delight 
which she might have been disposed to condemn 
as frivolous and unworthy of her principles, but 
for something of doubt, of suppressed agitation, 
that at once deepened and subdued her usual 
light-hearted spirits. Yet never in her life, she 
owned to her mother, had she looked forward to 
anything so much as to this dance; and as she 
spoke, some unacknowledged gladness brought 
such a light to her eyes, such a young and hap- 
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py smile to her lips, that Mrs. Adams, hardly 
knowing why, took her child in her arms and 
kissed her. Jenny laid her cheek against her 
mother's for a moment in silence; then gathering 
up the dress she had finished, she threw it across 
her arm and ran lightly upstairs to her own room 
to get ready. 

Jenny's gown was a very simple one. Mrs. 
Adams, as we know, had her own ideas about 
dress, fixed and immovable as any sumptuary 
laws; the flimsy silks and cheap muslins she 
made up for the farmers' wives and daughters 
filled her with wonder and pity; nothing would 
have induced her to allow her daughter to wear 
anything but good cotton or woolen materials, 
according to the season. Jenny's dress then, for 
the wedding dance, was only a cambric some- 
what finer than her usual summer calico, with a 
pattern of rosebuds sprinkled on a white ground 
and two little extra frills round the skirt; but 
Jenny, whose views on this point fortunately co- 
incided exactly with those of her mother, put it 
on quite contentedly, knotting up her shining 
hair afresh, pulling out her white tucker round 
her white throat. Her little glass reflected a face 
even she must own was fair — a face flushed, light- 
ed up, smiling as maidens smile at the thoughts 
that come at nineteen. She felt as happy and as 
beautiful as a princess in a story-book, as she ran 
down-stairs with her bonnet in her hand, to show 
herself to Mrs. Adams and Hetty. 

" You might pin some of those fine roses your 
Cousin Reuben gave you in front of your gown," 
said Hetty, with one of her malicious smiles. " You 
haven't a single bow or ribbon to brighten it up ; 
but there's nothing prettier than flowers, and your 
cousin'd be pleased to see you wearing 'em." 
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"My dress does very well as it is," said Jenny 
coloring, and as much put out as it was in her 
nature to be. " Who ever heard of putting full- 
blown cabbage roses in front of a gown ? " 

"Oh, if that's all, I can give you prettier roses 
than those," said Hetty; "wait a minute and I'll 
fetch 'em for you; your gown does want bright- 
ening up a bit." 

Hetty left the room as she spoke. She really 
wanted Jenny to look as pretty as possible, and 
a generous impulse had come over her to let her 
cousin have the roses that Richard Armstrong 
had yesterday given to herself. It was a sacrifice 
on her part. She had put the flowers into a glass 
in her room, and when she looked at them they 
recalled a moment of new and vivid pleasure. 
But Hetty was by no means incapable of sacrifice 
when the occasion offered. In a minute she came 
back with the roses in her hand. 

" See here, Jenny," she said, " these'll look 
prettier than anything pinned in front of your 
frock." 

"Thank you kindly, Hetty; they're lovely roses, 
but I'd rather not wear 'em," said Jenny, in a gen- 
tle voice. She also had the flowers Richard Arm- 
strong had given her in a cup of water in her 
room; she had but now spent quite five minutes, 
a long time for Jenny, in making up her mind 
whether she should wear them or not. She would 
not, she had decided. Mr. Armstrong would be 
at the farm, she knew; and he might fancy she 
thought more than she did about his manner 
when he gave her the roses yesterday. Not for 
the world would Jenny have such a thing happen. 
But if she would not wear her own, neither as- 
suredly would she wear Hetty's roses, which, as 
she saw at a glance, were just like hers. 
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" Hetty's in the right/' said Mrs. Adams. " The 
roses'd look nice with that pink and white frock 
of yours, and flowers are always pretty at a wed- 
ding. They seem the right sort of thing to wear." 

" I'd rather not, mother," said Jenny, with de- 
cision; and Mrs. Adams said no more. Jenny 
was apt to be a little obstinate about trifles, as 
her mother knew. 

It was nearly six o'clock when Mrs. Adams, 
accompanied by Jenny carefully holding her frills 
out of the dust, walked up to the Hill Farm. It 
stood at the top of a steep, cart-rutted lane, just 
where the cultivated land gave way to the wild 
and undulating moor. On one side fields and 
meadows sloped down to the valley; on the other 
the ground at once broke away into the wide, 
wind-swept tracks of bracken and heather and 
purple pine-crested hills. 

" I do like the air up here; it always seems to 
ttie fresher and sweeter than with us down in the 
village," said Mrs. Adams, as they came up to 
the farm gate. " I could almost fancy it brings 
a breath of the sea with it. See, Jenny, there's 
Mr. Griffiths just gone in with his sister, I sup- 
pose. The people seem mostly to have arrived 
already. There goes Mrs. Brown; that silk of 
hers looks nice now it's on, though it'll be a poor 
one to wear, I feel sure; but there's a deal de- 
pends on the making, and I wouldn't wish to see 
a gown sit better." 

The yard was already filled with the gigs of the 
farmers and their families who had come from a 
distance, whilst a few late-comers, shaking out 
their dresses and pulling out their bows, were mak- 
ing their way into the fenced garden inclosure on 
to which the house door opened. The farm-house 
was not large, and, the day being fine, it had been 
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determined to set the tea-tables in the middle of 
the grass plot before the house. The parlor was 
thus left free for dancing; the kitchen for the 
supper that would be spread later on. Farmer 
Brown, a red-faced, hearty man, stood under the 
fir-trees at his wicket-gate to give his guests a 
loud welcome as they entered; but his wife, a tall, 
spare woman in a copper-colored silk gown and 
a black cap with violet ribbons, found little be- 
yond a sigh and a shake of the head as a greeting 
to each visitor. This mode of proceeding, though 
it slightly damped the general cheerfulness, was 
felt not to be inappropriate to a wedding, and no 
one was behindhand with the condolences be- 
fitting the occasion. " Ah ! Mrs. Brown, it's a sad 
loss you're having to-day, a sad loss indeed," each 
sympathizing guest was ready to say in turn; 
" there's nothing like an only daughter. You'll 
miss her sadly, I'm afraid." 

Mrs. Brown, who was of a thrifty mind, was 
really much more disturbed by the extravagance 
of this wedding-feast, on which her husband had 
insisted, than by the loss of her daughter who was 
making a very comfortable marriage. She was 
also agitated by the consciousness that she had 
provided only just enough of everything, and that 
an unusually hungry guest might create a sad dis- 
turbance in her economical arrangements. For- 
tunately her anxiety that one set of people seated 
at the tea-tables should make way for another with- 
out undue delay only passed for a praiseworthy 
wish that every one should be well cared for in 
turn; whilst her preoccupation being so season- 
ably accounted for by her guests, she found leisure, 
in the rriidst of her cares to reply to each sympa- 
thetic speech with another well-timed sigh. 

" Her father don't seem to feel it," she said, 
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" he's so pleased to see all his friends, he thinks 
of nothing else. Men are like that. Mrs. Adams, 
you've had no tea; Mrs. Morris'll give you her 
place, I'm sure. We're obliged to contrive a little, 
for Brown's so hospitable, he would have all his 
friends and neighbors, he said, come what might. 
I hope you've had everything comfortable, Mrs. 
Morris; I don't like tea out of doors myself; it was 
Mrs. Dawson's notion, and I let her have her own 
way, but it's not comfortable to my mind. Sit 
down, Mrs. Adams; you shall have a cup of tea 
directly." 

Mrs. Morris, a fat and silent old woman, who 
had sat patiently awaiting the next relay of tea- 
cake, got up feeling injured, shaking out her skirt 
with an air of shaking it at Mrs. Brown. The 
bride, Mrs. Dawson, a sedate and sensible-looking 
person of seven or eight and twenty, had mean- 
while come up and was receiving Mrs. Adams's 
congratulations with much composure. 

" I'm sure I've every chance of happiness," she 
said. " I'm used to farm and dairy work, and for 
that matter, it's much the same in one place as 
another; it's only that one likes to feel one's self 
mistress, you know, and George is not one to in- 
terfere. An interfering husband I never could 
put up with; a woman has her own place on a 
farm, I always say, and should hold to her rights. 
Remember, Jenny, when you marry, that you 
stand up for your own way. How pretty you 
look, child, prettier than ever. I wish I could 
have had you for a bridesmaid; but you see, with 
George's six sisters, I was obliged to keep in the 
family. If you take my advice, Jenny, you'll just 
have your tea standing, and then go up to mother's 
room and take your bonnet off, for they're going 
to begin dancing almost directly." 
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In fact, there was a sound of fiddles through the 
open parlor-window that set all Jenny's young 
blood stirring and her foot beating with impatience. 
She was looking round with her bright eyes whilst 
Mrs. Dawson was talking to her mother, nodding 
now and then to some acquaintance in the crowd. 
How she longed to dance, and no one had asked 
her yet. She had no fear that she shotild not have 
partners later on; for though her manners were 
too simple and even to make her as popular as 
she might otherwise have been amongst the youth 
of Haysted, no one so pretty and so bright could 
ever be overlooked. But she had arrived late 
with her mother, and every one seemed already 
engaged for the first dance. As the thought passed 
through her mind, she saw her cousin Reuben ad- 
vancing towards her with an expression of more 
than usual solemnity on his face. 

" Cousin Jenny, I've come to dance with you," 
he said, "and we'll begin, if you please, with the 
first dance." 

Jenny was vexed. She had nearly made up her 
mind before she came that she would not dance 
with Reuben at all. She had her own ideas as to 
the proper amount of cousinly friendship that was 
to exist between them, and she had felt almost 
sure lately that Reuben's ideas differed from hers. 
Besides, deep in her heart, she had brought with 
her that evening to the farm a quivering expecta- 
tion, an undefined longing that no amount of mere 
dancing could satisfy. Without answering Reu- 
ben, she glanced round. The crowd had scattered, 
and her pulses gave a sudden throb as she caught 
sight of Richard Armstrong standing at a little 
distance talking to the schoolmaster. But he did 
not seem to see her; certainly he was not seeking 
her; he was leaning against the cherry-tree, his 
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head thrown back against the trunk whilst he 
talked, as if to see how many cherries the birds 
had left up yonder on the slender branches — and 
all the time the fiddles were preluding, and the 
girls were crowding into the dancing-room, and 
Reuben was standing before her, awaiting her an- 
swer. Just then the music changed, and burst 
into a livelycountry dance. Jenny felt all at once 
it would be the hardest thing in the world to 
miss it. 

" If you please, Cousin Reuben," she said, rather 
primly; " but first I must go and take off my 
bonnet." 

Jenny ran upstairs to the old-fashioned bed- 
room with a big four-post bed that reached to the 
low-beamed, paper-trellised ceiling. She found 
herself alone; everyone else had already gone down 
to the parlor; and as she took off her bonnet, and 
after laying it and her neckerchief with the heap 
of finery on the bed, began to smooth her hair 
before the looking-glass, she was aware of a slight 
feeling of discouragement. Up here, out of the 
sound of the music, she felt that she did not care 
so much about the dancing. What was it that 
she felt ? What was this mingled sense of ex- 
quisite happiness, of throbbing disquiet that since 
yesterday, had filled her heart ? Jenny could 
never have expressed it in words even to herself. 
Only as she finished smoothing her hair, and stood 
for a minute lost in thought before the glass, she 
became conscious that through this last summer 
day and night she had done little else than dream 
through the hours; that it was the joy of yesterday 
that had filled to-day with fluttering hopes, as flut- 
tering petals 'fill the air when white blossoming 
trees are shaken by the breath of spring; that it 
was the thought of seeing Richard Armstrong that 
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had made this evening glow beforehand with a 
light transcending that of all the evenings of de- 
light she had ever known. Yet what was it she 
expected, what was it she had missed ? She her- 
self could hardly have told. Jenny forgot to think, 
and began to dream again as she stood alone in 
the midst of the silent chamber, her hands clasped 
behind her head, gazing up at the flower-trellised 
ceiling just above her. All at once, the parlor 
door opening and shutting below, let out a sudden 
sound of music and voices and beating feet that 
roused her. Reuben was waiting; she must go. 
Without giving herself another moment for reflec- 
tion, she ran quickly down the narrow staircase. 

At the foot of the stairs she came face to face 
with Richard himself. Jenny had prepared her- 
self beforehand for this meeting; she was going 
to be quite calm and friendly and composed; she 
was going to reinstate herself, in her own eyes, 
after the sudden confusion that had held her yes- 
terday against her will. But Richard was not 
prepared, and when strongly moved, had hardly 
any power at all of concealing his emotion. He 
had believed Jenny to be in the dancing-room; 
he had thought to avoid her altogether during 
the short time he meant to stay at the farm. He 
was dismayed at this sudden meeting, and the 
dismay showed itself so plainly in his face that 
Jenny's blush paled and her eyes involuntarily 
opened wider in perturbed wonder as she stood 
arrested, one hand on the wall, her foot on the 
lowest step of the staircase. 

" Ahem ! " said Reuben Frost, close to her. 
" We will, if you please, Cousin Jenny, go into 
the dancing-room." 

His voice broke the spell; it had lasted scarcely 
a second, but it had seemed a long second to 
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both. Richard disappeared through the open 
door leading into the garden; Jenny, her foot 
still on the stair, saw him go with a momentary 
childish impulse to run after him and ask what it 
all meant. But no one knew better than Jenny, 
that a young person of nineteen cannot run about 
like a child; and the next moment her cheeks 
began to burn with indignant self-reproach as she 
followed Reuben into the dancing-room. Why 
should she concern herself about Mr. Armstrong 
and his manners ? And then for a time Jenny 
forgot everything in the excitement of the dance. 

It was impossible not to feel excited when one 
was dancing with Reuben. He danced so beau- 
tifully; there was no one in the room to be com- 
pared with him. With his long legs, and without 
losing his solemnity in the least, he executed the 
most extraordinary and agile steps, leaps, twists, 
and twirls. His coat-tails flew in the air, he 
seemed to be everywhere at once; yet at the 
right moment there he always was, offering his 
hand to Jenny with a graceful wave, twirling her 
round and round with a firm, light grasp, till she 
felt as if she were treading on air, and no earthly 
consideration could have kept her from enjoying 
that dance. Reuben knew his advantage; a slight 
expression of exultation stole over him as the 
dance proceeded, and, when it was over, a smile 
gradually changed the creases on his face as he 
stood slowly rubbing one hand over the other, 
looking down at his panting partner. 

" You are hot, Cousin Jenny," he said. 

" A little," said Jenny, fanning herself with her 
handkerchief. " It is hot in here, isn't it ? It's a 
bit of a room for such a crowd of people." 

"Come into the garden, Cousin Jenny; you'll 
get cool in the garden." 
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"If you like," said Jenny, rather doubtfully, not 
liking to disoblige Reuben after the pleasure of 
the dance; " I must find mother, Reuben." 

"Aunt's talking to the schoolmistress," said 
Reuben, looking through the window behind him. 
"Come into the garden, Cousin Jenny; you'll get 
cool there before we have our next dance." 

Behind the farm-house lay a garden, larger 
than the grass plat with the cherry-tree in front; 
a door led out to it at the end of the passage 
that ran through the house, dividing the kitchen 
and parlor. It was an untidy farm-garden, neg- 
lected and yet abundant in its untrained growth. 
Jenny walked along under the moss-grown apple- 
trees, daintily holding her skirt out of the dust 
of the weed-grown, herb-bordered pathway, and 
Reuben followed close behind her. They were 
alone, and about half-way down the garden Jenny 
paused and stood leaning against the rough wooden 
fence that filled up the gaps between the strag- 
gling brambles and the nut-trees that hedged 
in the little inclosure. The sun was sinking over 
the valley; how peacefully the colored land seemed 
to spread itself out to rest in the evening peace. 
A serene blue sky shone between the apple- 
boughs above Jenny's head; birds twittered and 
flew in and out; they too would presently be at 
rest: tired cart-horses were being led in from the 
fields; a farm-girl passed with a milking-stool and 
pail on her way to a deep-lying pasture half hid- 
den amongst trees, where red cows were plac- 
idly feeding in the long breadths of sunlight and 
shadow. Blue smoke hovered over the spreading 
roofs of the little village lying low among the 
sheltering hills; above, corn-ricks and hay-stacks 
stood golden in the golden light amongst the 
scattered homesteads. 
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Jenny stood looking at the familiar, tranquil 
scene with an unfamiliar feeling at her heart. 
The excitement of the dance was over; she would 
dance no more, she thought. She wished Reu- 
ben would go, that he would leave her in peace. 
But Reuben was close to her elbow, staring at 
her with solemn, round eyes, as Jenny felt, though 
she was looking the other way. In a moment 
she turned round, half impatient, half with the 
feeling that she was neglecting .her duty in not 
talking to him a little. 

"It's pleasant up here," she said; "one gets a 
breath of fresh air off the moor. I always like 
to come up to the Hill Farm." 

"Cousin Jenny," said Reuben, "which do you 
think the prettiest: the Hill Farm, or ours?" 

"Oh! yours," said Jenny, thoughtlessly. "I 
don't know such a pretty place anywhere as 
Brook Farm, with the mill and the stream and 
the water-lilies. There's nothing so pretty near 
Haysted." 

A long pause. Jenny forgot her last words and 
stood looking down again upon the valley, and 
Reuben stood looking at her. Twice he opened 
his mouth to speak, and twice he shut it again. 
At last the words came. 

"Cousin Jenny," he said, "would you like al- 
ways to live at Brook Farm ? " 

"How could I, Reuben?" said Jenny, turning 
round in a hurry and gathering up her skirt. " I'm 
sure Aunt Elizabeth's always very kind in having 
me; but I leave mother too much as it is; she 
needed me sorely last week." 

" When you marry, Cousin Jenny," said Reuben, 
standing in front of her in the narrow path, 
"you'll have to leave aunt." 

" We've no need to talk of that," said Jenny, in 
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her primmest manner; "I've no thought of marry- 
ing at present, Reuben. And now, please, I'll go 
to mother." 

"Wait a minute," said Reuben, without mov- 
ing, and with one of his slow smiles. "What I 
meant to say was this, that if you married me, 
.Cousin Jenny, you could always live at Brook 
Farm. We've the best of everything, as you 
know, and I've a tidy sum of money in the bank, 
besides, which'll turn and turn and yet be bigger 
at the year's end than it was at the beginning. 
So, Cousin Jenny, will you be my wife ?" 

"I wonder at you, Reuben," said Jenny with 
dignity, # "when I tell you I've no thought at all 
of marrying. You don't think of what you're say- 
ing, or you'd never talk such nonsense. Now 
please to let me find mother." 

She made her way past him, and walked down 
the garden-path towards the farm-house, still 
with dignity, but biting her lips to keep back the 
starting tears. To think that Reuben should talk 
such nonsense to her, and that when she had 
never given him the slightest encouragement — 
never. Such a thing had never happened to 
Jenny before. Reuben was at her side again be- 
fore she reached the house. 

"Don't think I'm offended, Cousin Jenny," he 
said ;<**' a girl's in the right to answer in that way 
at first. I should never expect her to say * Yes ' 
at once, as if she thought nothing of one. So 
now, if you please, I can speak to aunt, and we'll 
fix about the day." 

He tried to take her hand as he spoke, but 
Jenny drew it indignantly away, and put both 
hands behind her back. 

''I don't know what you're thinking of, Reu- 
ben," she said, with tears of irritation in her eyes; 
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"you mean it kindly, no doubt, but I can never 
be your wife — never; and you'll oblige me greatly 
by never speaking to me that way again. That's 
my answer once for all." 

She walked away with burning cheeks. She had 
a vision of Reuben, left standing open-mouthed 
on the path under the apple-trees; but she would 
not look back. She walked blindly on, only anx- 
ious to find her mother, along the passage, past 
the door of the dancing-room where another 
dance was beginning, out into the front garden 
to the cherry-tree, under which Mrs. Adams was 
seated, talking to the schoolmaster and his sister. 

"This is my Jenny," Mrs. Adams said* to Miss 
Griffiths, as the girl came up. "How hot you 
look, my lass ?" she went on, anxiously. "Reu- 
ben's been making you dance too much." 

" The room's hot, mother," said Jenny. " I 
don't think I'll dance any more just now, if you'll 
let me sit here by you." 

" Here is a chair, Miss Jenny," said the school- 
master. He rose and gave her his own. " Let 
me place it for you here, where the sun will not 
be in your eyes," he added, moving it a little 
further back out of the light of the level rays. 
He had at once noticed Jenny's troubled face, 
her flushed cheeks and tear-filled eyes, as she 
came up; now, having placed the chair whefre she 
was shielded from observation, he walked away. 

Jenny sat down behind her mother and Miss 
Griffiths, glad to escape any further remark. The 
schoolmaster's sister was a little gray-haired wo- 
man, as like her brother as it was possible to be, 
though her face wanted the extreme vivacity of 
expression that went far to redeem the school- 
master's ugliness. But she. also had the charm 
of a genial smile, and her voice and manner con- 
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veyed so strong an impression of heart-goodness 
that it was impossible for any one to talk with 
her for long without beginning to love her. She 
had for many years been matron in a large county 
infirmary, and it was only six months previously 
that, her health failing, she had been obliged to 
give up her employment, and had come to live 
with her brother. She looked kindly at Jenny as 
the girl sat down. She did not belong to the 
class of girls in whom Miss Griffiths took especial 
interest; it was the sick, the poor, the troubled in 
body and mind that had claimed her thoughts anjd 
attention for many years past; but Jenny's bright 
young face always won for her kind looks and 
words. 

".Your mother's promised to come to the school- 
house and pay me a visit to-morrow," she said; "I 
always find it a great help to get ideas about 
management from other people, and the school- 
house is not so convenient that everything falls 
into its place at once. • The room I had chosen 
for a store- closet is damp, your mother tells me, 
and that'd never do, for I like to have a good 
stock of everything on hand, and if I get my chil- 
dren, I shall need it all the more. I'm thinking 
of having three or four children to live with me, 
my dear; I shall love to have them about me, 
and after my busy life, I should feel lost with 
the day before me and nothing to do in it." 

4 4 Well, I can understand that," said Mrs. Adams ; 
"there are days when work is slack, and it's as 
if the clock went backwards all the time. I'd 
rather have a dozen dresses to fit and make than 
have the minutes go so heavily. Why, Jenny, 
there's Reuben going away already; there's noth- 
ing wrong at Brook Farm, is there ? " 

44 Not that I know of, mother," said poor Jenny. 
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" There can't be, either," said Mrs. Adams, 
looking after Reuben as he passed through the 
gate, "or he'd have let us know; but it's not lijce 
him to £o off in that fashion. He'd be ready in 
general to think the evening'd come to an end 
altogether if he took himself away. Though for 
that matter," she added, " if he thought he'd 
make more talk by going than by staying, he'd 
go. He's one that'd stand on his head in a field 
if he thought a mouse running by 'ud stop to 
look at him. Still it's odd." 

. Jenny too followed Reuben with her eyes as he 
passed through the gate under the fir-trees. Why 
was he going away? was he, could he be very 
unhappy ? All her indignation against him was 
gone; she was only vexed with herself now. In 
all Jenny's little code of principles and proprie- 
ties, there was not one that she held to be more 
fixed and irreversible than that no girl should let 
a man ask her to marry him unless she meant to 
be his wife. A hundred times over she had heard 
her mother say so, and as often she had said to 
herself that she was not the girl to allow it. 
What ever was it she had done, then, that could 
make Reuben think she wished to marry him ? 
For he must have thought so, since he asked her. 
Jenny was only a village girl with an imperfect 
education. She knew more of dress-making than 
of books, and never lay awake at night to solve a 
weightier problem than the fashion of a new trim- 
ming; but in her sheltered home, and with her 
careful mother, she had gained a sense of pro- 
priety as nice as that of any finely-nurtured lady, 
and she felt now as if she must have forgotten all 
her teaching and all her principles for such a thing 
as this to happen. 

" Why, there's Mr. Armstrong going away too," 
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said Mrs. Adams, looking towards the farm-house; 
" he's shaking hands with Mrs. Brown. I wonder 
what takes him home so early ? Mr. Brown won't 
be pleased at all the young men leaving this way 
before supper." 

" I wanteid to speak to Mr. Armstrong," said Miss 
Griffiths, leaning forward a little. Richard, who 
was passing, happened to turn at that moment 
with one of his quick movements, and Miss Griffiths 
beckoned to him. He came up to her at once. 

" Mr. Armstrong," she said, " I want you to let 
your little Nessie come up to the school-house to 
take tea with me one afternoon. My brother tells 
me she's a great friend of his already, and I want 
her to be a friend of mine too." 

" Nessie will come gladly," said Richard; " she 
likes new friends, and is never shy with people 
who are kind to her." 

" It's a pity but what she could have been here 
this evening," said Mrs. Adams; "she has so few 
amusements for a child of her age, and it'd have 
pleased her to see all the people and the dancing. 
We'd all have taken care of her, Mr. Armstrong." 

4< I know, you're always kind to Nessie," said 
Richard, warmly. 4i I wanted to tell you, Mrs. 
Adams, that I have heard of a doctor who per- 
haps may do her good. I am going to take her 
up to London to see him." 

" Well, I dare say it'll be the very best thing for 
her," said Mrs. Adams; "I always say there's no 
reason why she shouldn't grow up as strong and 
well as any other child, with such care as you 
take of her, Mr. Armstrong. And a change'll be 
good for you too; you're not looking yourself to- 
day. You spend too much time, I'm sure, over 
those books you're so fond of. When do you 
think of going to London, Mr. Armstrong ?" 
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" Oh, not for a fortnight or three weeks," said 
Richard; "not till I get some money I am ex- 
pecting from Geneva. I can bring Nessie to the 
school-house to-morrow, and leave her for an hour 
or two, if that will suit you," he went on, turning 
to Miss Griffiths, " she will like to come." 

" Jenny," said Mrs. Adams, leaning back to 
speak to her daughter, " did you ever see worse 
fitting gowns than what the Miss Dawsons have 
on, or in worse taste ? It's easy to see what sort 
of dress-maker they have in the place they came 
from. I'm not blaming their looks, poor things, 
for that they can't help; but I'm sure Maria Brown 
never chose those dresses for them. She knows 
better. Nothing could be neater and prettier than 
that pale lavender of hers." 

" They are ugly, mother," said Jenny, rousing 
herself to give attention, "and yet there's some- 
thing nice about the make, too. The sleeve is 
quite a new shape, and I was thinking a whrle ago 
it would be just the thing for that dress of Lady 
Dalziel's maid, with the little puff and frill round 
the wrist; don't you see ? There, now Mr. Brown's 
moved away, you can see the eldest Miss Daw- 
son. I think I could make one like it." 

Farmer Brown, who had been talking to Miss 
Dawson, was now. coming towards the group 
under the cherry-tree. All his guests had ar- 
rived, and he was at liberty to leave his station 
at the gate and walk about, making more hospit- 
able speeches, and seeing that everything was 
going on as his cheery soul desired. 

" Ma'am, I'm delighted to see you here," he 
said, addressing himself first to Miss Griffiths; 
" I'm glad we've been able to give you a hearty 
welcome to Haysted. Mrs. Adams, it's a double 
pleasure to see you that it comes so seldom; my 
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wife'd always be glad if you'd step up here for 
a cup of tea at five o'clock; but you're busy, I 
know, you're busy. Why, Miss Jenny, Miss Jenny, 
how's this?" discovering her half hidden behind 
her mother — " dancing going on, and you sitting 
here? That'll never do; when should folk dance, 
if not at a wedding ? I look forward to a dance my- 
self after supper. • And here's Mr. Armstrong not 
dancing, either. Come, Mr. Armstrong, you're 
not too much of a foreigner to dance, surely; 
though, for that matter, foreigners do little else, 
as I've been given to understand. Let me see 
you take Miss Jenny into the parlor. What are 
you young folk thinking of, to let slip a summer's 
day like this ? " 

Richard grew red. 

44 1 don't often dance," he said, after an awk- 
ward pause; then, turning to Jenny, "Will you 
dance with me?" he asked abruptly. 

44 No, thank you, Mr. Armstrong," said Jenny, 
more hurt than she could have expressed by 
Richard's manner; "I'm obliged to you, but I 
don't intend to dance any more this evening." 

She turned away her head as she spoke, to 
show she was in earnest, and wished for no re- 
monstrance ; but Richard did not attempt to 
remonstrate. When Jenny looked round again, 
she saw that Farmer Brown had stumped away 
with Richard under his arm, and that they were 
entering the house together. And then a terrible 
pang seized Jenny's heart, one of those pangs by 
which young life-blood pales and grows cold drop 
by drop. What had she done? why had she sent 
Mr. Armstrong away? For one moment, whilst 
all her young dreams and expectations fell crushed 
together, her courage failed her; the contest was 
too unequal; Richard cared so little and she cared 
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so infinitely much. It was only for a moment. 
Jenny was not really weak, and she knew it. She 
might be unhappy, but she was strong enough to 
bear unhappiness; no trouble could send her pin- 
ing through life, no one had the power to shake 
her for any time from her clear possession of self. 
In a minute she was calm again. 

" Aren't you going to dance any more, Jenny?" 
said her mother, anxiously. " Are you not well* 
my child ? You're crazy to dance generally." 

" I don't think I care about it, mother," said 
Jenny; " there's too many in there. It's pleas- 
anter out here, to my thinking." 

"Well, my child, you're right, I dare say; and 
perhaps you won't care to stay very late, then. 
I shall be glad to get home again, for my part; 
these large parties are not much to my mind," she 
added, turning to Miss Griffiths. 

"I'll stay as long as you like, mother," said 
Jenny, bravely; " but I'm quite ready to go when 
it pleases you." 

" Then I think we won't stop to supper," said 
Mrs. Adams. "I'll go and speak to Mrs. Brown." 

Mrs. Brown made a faint show of detaining her 
guests; but the supper was too much on her mind 
for her to display more than a shadow of hospi- 
tality, and a quarter of an hour later Jenny and 
her mother were quietly walking towards Haysted. 
Jenny's bright spirits were all gone; her mother 
had never seen her so quiet and so depressed. 

" Something's gone wrong, Jenny, I'm sure," 
she said, when they had left the farm-house be- 
hind them and were deep in the dusky lane; 
"what is it, my child?" 

" I'll tell you, mother," said Jenny, who had 
made up her mind that she ought to let her 
mother know what had passed between Reuben 
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and herself. " Cousin Reuben asked me to be 
his wife." 

" And what did you say ? " asked Mrs. Adams, 
a little anxiously. 

"Why, I said no, mother; what else could I 
say? You know I don't care a bit for Reuben; 
how could I ? and I thought I always let him see 
it, so why he should have asked me, I can't think. 
Do you think I did wrong, mother ? " 

"No, my lass; I should never have thought of 
your marrying Reuben. He has more tongue 
than brains, and not much of that, either, though 
I believe he's a steady lad enough. I've often 
pitied your aunt Elizabeth that she should have 
a son like that; he's more trouble than profit, I 
take it, about the farm, though he thinks it's he 
that does everything. But it'd be a different 
story if your aunt were not there." 

" But do you think I've done wrong, mother ?" 
said Jenny, a little piteously. "I couldn't help 
Reuben asking me, could I ? And now I'm afraid 
he'll be unhappy." 

" No, my lass, you're not to blame. Reuben's 
one that'll always sting his fingers through think- 
ing the nettles'll get out of his way. It's no 
blame to you, Jenny. And as to being unhappy, 
he's not one to fret long, either; he has too good 
a conceit of himself for that. You've no need to 
trouble yourself any more about it, my child." 

" Only about going to the farm this week, 
mother; Aunt Elizabeth'll be sorely disappointed 
if I don't go, and yet it'll be so awkward." 

Mrs. Adams pondered a minute in silence. 

" I think it'll be best for you to go," she said at 
last; "there's no use in leaving a right thing un- 
done because foolish people do wrong ones. The 
world 'ud soon come to a stand-still that fashion, 
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and it's but right you should go when your aunt 
needs you so much. But I'll say a word to her, 
and to Reuben too, if I can, that he should leave 
you in peace." 

When Jenny reached home, she went upstairs 
at once to her little room. It was the counter- 
part of Hetty's, but Jooked out on the village 
street, instead of towards the hills at the back, 
and had in it an atmosphere of neat purity that 
did not belong to Hetty s more turbulent nature. 
A white dimity curtain hung at the lattice instead 
of a dark stuff one with which Hetty liked to 
shut out the light; there was a white covering 
to the little table, and on the bed a white knitted 
counterpane that had been Jenny's work in spare 
moments for many months. She took off her 
bonnet in the twilight and put it carefully away; 
she smoothed out and folded her pink silk neck- 
erchief and best gloves, and laid them in a laven- 
der-scented drawer; then, kneeling down by the 
side of the little white bed, she gave way at last 
to the tears she had held back, and cried for half 
an hour. At the end of that time she had made 
up her mind on several points, as was her way; 
though she might have done so less readily, per- 
haps, had not her deepest consciousness been 
doubly stirred that evening. 

Jenny was not a girl willingly to give her love 
unsought; if she had cared before for Richard 
Armstrong, she had never owned it to herself. 
He dwelt, she had always known, in a world above 
and, in some sort, apart from hers. They had 
been friends, but not equal friends; she had been 
a little afraid of him, with something of the trem- 
ulous fear dearer to maidens' hearts than frank 
and equal sympathy. Only yesterday, with a 
look, a touch, he had seemed to claim something 
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more, and, instinctively turning as an opening 
flower turns to the sun, she had given him what 
he claimed. She knew it now; she knew that 
for one sweet day she had dreamed that, as she 
loved Richard, so he loved her; but she also knew 
that if, as it would seem, she had deceived her- 
self, she was strong enough to accept life with 
that sudden brightness gone out of it forever, 
strong enough to do her duties as before, although 
that swift darkening seemed at once to shut out 
the light from all her days, past and present and 
to come. 

When Jenny had made this clear to herself, 
she got up, that she might bathe her eyes before 
going down-stairs to her mother. On her little 
dimity-covered table stood the cup of roses Arm- 
strong had given her. The faint breeze as it puffed 
out her window-curtain, stirred their petals, bring- 
ing breaths of sweetness into the dim room. A 
keen pang of mingled pain and longing seemed 
to stab Jenny's heart as her eyes fell on them. 
Her first impulse was to fling them away; she 
could never bear to look at them again. But 
Jenny seldom acted upon impulse, and even as 
she took them in her hand she paused and re- 
lented. Why should she take the innocent life 
of the flowers that only yesterday had filled her 
with undreamed of joy ? She would give them 
to her mother .... and when Jenny went down- 
stairs to supper, it was with the cup of roses in 
her hand. 

And here I may remark that I am quite aware 
that Jenny is no ideal heroine of romance. I may 
admit further that a nature which is able at once 
and consciously to entrench itself against itself 
in the performance of the small duties of a homely 
life is possibly incapable of feeling those heights 
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and depths of passion that make the mighty music 
of humanity resounding through all ages. But 
amidst the flimsy opera airs that too often mock 
by their pretensions those great and immortal 
harmonies, one clear and simple song seems to 
me not unworthy of notice, however limited its 
compass. And so I think no scorn of my Jenny 
that at supper that evening she could still her 
poor little throbbing heart to outward calm ; that 
when her mother, seeing she looked sad, tried to 
divert her thoughts from Reuben, as she sup- 
posed, by talking about the party, Jenny could 
respond brightly, and even offer some further 
suggestions concerning the fashion and cut of 
Miss Dawson's sleeve. 



CHAPTER VII. 

HETTY'S WALK. 

ABOUT the time that Jenny and her mother 
were leaving the Hill Farm, Hetty set out 
on her walk to the Hall. It was already sunset. 
Starting so late, she would not be home again till 
after dark; but Hetty shunned the daylight as she 
shunned her fellow-creatures' eyes, and never, if 
she could help it, stirred out until the evening. 
She hated to meet her neighbors and feel their 
scanning glances; she hated to pass the children, 
who would leave their play to run and shout when 
they saw her hurry by; above all, she hated the 
sunshine, which threw her dreaded shadow on her 
path, and seemed to hold her doubly up to scorn. 
Only as night approached did she feel safe, for 
then she could creep out unnoticed, as she hoped, 
with bats and moths and owls and other uncon- 
sidered things. 

This evening she set out in the happy mood that 
had brightened all her day. Her way led between 
the flat, spreading meadows of the valley, up a 
steep, tree-embowered lane to where, past a de- 
serted sand-pit not far from the Hill Farm, a green 
cart-track crossed the heath and led to the fir- 
plantations that surrounded the Hall. The walk 
was a long one, but Hetty always paced it with 
a lighter heart than she carried into any other of 
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her life-paths. How much more so, then, to-night, 
when she held in her hand a talisman of six em- 
broidered handkerchiefs which would presently 
bring her more gold than she had ever received 
at one time before. Hetty felt something of an 
artist's pride in these handkerchiefs; they were so 
beautifully done. Mrs. Rose, the lady's-maid, 
would be sure to praise them; she always did ad- 
mire Hetty's work. Hetty would not have liked 
to do ugly work, but she took a pleasure for its 
own sake in her delicate embroidery, even adding 
sometimes a leaf, a flower, some fanciful device of 
her own to the pattern given her to do. But 
more, much more than for her work, did she care 
for the money that she would receive for it in 
payment. How near the gold is now that she has 
counted over in her mind so often in these past 
weeks; it seems to tinge everything she looks at 
with something of its own hue. It lies in the clear 
amber of the western sky, behind the dark tree- 
masses; it gleams scattered on the ground in the 
tiny yellow flowers strewn everywhere in the 
sheep-nibbled turf; it is in the light of that first 
star which starts into life she knows not how, in 
the transparent blue; a minute ago it was not 
there, and now see how it brightens and brightens 
to a clear and steady glow like one of the tapers 
that Hetty will burn in her bedroom by and by. 
She will light a whole set of new candles to-night, 
she thinks, as a devout Catholic might vow tapers 
to the shrine of his favorite saint; she will buy 
them on her way home through the village with 
some of the silver that she will receive along with 
her gold. Candles were Hetty's one extravagance ; 
she loved to have them round her, as we know; 
and yet sometimes, when she sat up late at night, 
it gave her a pang to think how much of her hoard 
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was burning steadily away through the long hours. 
But she did not always sit up late; often she would 
be too tired to do more than glance at her treasure 
and lock it away; then blowing out her candles, 
she would go to bed in the dark. But to-night 
it is different; she will not be too tired to sit up; 
she will have a feast of light to-night. 

By the time she reached the Hall, Hetty was 
trembling all over with hope and wrought-up ex- 
pectation. She asked, as usual, for Mrs. Rose. 
The lady's-maid was away with Lady Dalziel, 
she was told by the house-maid who took her 
work, and it was not certain when they would 
return. No money had been left for Hetty. She 
had better call again in a few days. 

Hetty turned white with disappointment and 
anger. It had never entered her head as a pos- 
sibility even that she would not be paid at once. 
Such a thing had never happened to her before. 
She had set her heart upon having her money 
that night, as only people with a vivid imagina- 
tion and few ideas can set their heart on anything. 
And it was of no use to tell her she should have 
it in a few days; she wanted it now, now, now — 

"You can't have it now," said the house-maid 
to whom she made her passionate appeal; " which 
of us do you think is going to pay you? I'm 
sure you've no need to grumble, either," she went 
on. "I don't believe it's ever happened to you 
before to be kept waiting a day for your money, 
and there's few that has to do with ladies can 
say that." 

"Nor it won't ever happen again," said Hetty, 
in impotent passion. "Ladies that can't pay for 
work needn't expect to have it done, and so you 
may tell your lady." 

"Come, come," said a footman standing by, 
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"weVe had enough of this. One humpback and 
one temper's enough in a house; we don't want 
another. You'd better be off, Miss, if you're no 
pleasanter to talk to than to look at. Why aren't 
you over at the dance yonder, eh ? that would be 
the right place for you." 

A laugh followed this brutal speech. Hetty 
turned round with flaming eyes and clenched fists. 

"You — you — " she stammered, quivering, con- 
vulsed with pain and anger. But the expression 
on the man's face was more than she could bear. 
Maddened, stung to the very soul by his words 
and look, she flung herself out of the door; the 
next minute, with her hands up to her ears to 
shut out the laughter that still rang in them, 
she was hurrying down the path through the 
fir-plantations. 

She ran on, blinded with passion. It was well 
the way was so familiar to her that she could not 
miss it, for she never thought of where she was 
going, and it was already night here among the 
trees. An indescribable anguish seemed to rend 
her heart; she pressed her hands upon it as she 
ran, as though to stay some bleeding wound. 
She hardly knew that it was night; a blacker 
darkness filled her spirit than the wind-stirred, 
whispering darkness of the woods; a cruel de- 
spair, a sudden tumult of fury that drove her 
onwards, heedless of her steps. Sometimes she 
stumbled over a projecting root or. stone; once 
or twice she fell, but she gathered herself up and 
hurried on as before. Presently she emerged from 
the plantations on to the open heath. It was 
lighter here than among the firs; there was still 
a faint glow behind the lifted horizon, and a pale 
heaven, throbbing with stars, spread itself wide 
overhead. Insensibly, Hetty's mood changed. 
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Her first wild paroxysm exhausted itself in sob- 
bing sighs; it passed, it took another form, a 
burning, defiant passion that possessed her whole 
soul. She did not pity herself as she sometimes 
did; rather she felt a pitiless scorn for herself and 
for a world in which such as she could live and 
suffer. Now she would not have run away from 
the Hall; now she would have stood her ground 
and given back to the man who insulted her word 
for word. 

She checked her pace a little as she reached 
the bottom of the lane. It was dark now, as 
dark as it would be all through the summer 
night; but Hetty, who cared little for darkness 
at any time, would have faced the blackness of 
the nether world now without dread. She still 
walked rapidly along the dim road between the 
hills, past the dark line of the woods, past one 
or two cottages with lighted windows shining 
through overhanging green, past silent meadows 
where low white mists were lying, on to the 
entrance of the village. Here a solitary lamp, 
projecting from a little shuttered roadside inn, 
threw a long line of light across the road on to 
the opposite hedge; and dark in the midst of the 
light, looking fantastic and unreal in this nar- 
row illumination that divided the night, stood a 
strange little figure whom Hetty at once recog- 
nized as Nessie. 

Nessie, left alone all the evening after a day 
which had had its own share of excitement for 
her, had ventured so far by herself in the hope of 
meeting her uncle on his return from the Hill 
Farm. At eight o'clock, Mrs. Davis, a woman 
of the village who did the house-work for Richard, 
had come in as usual to give the child her supper 
and put her to bed; but Nessie begged so hard to 
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be allowed to sit up a little longer, in case her 
uncle should come home early, that the woman, 
saying she would return in an hour, went away. 
At nine o'clock she had not come back, and 
Nessie, tired of being alone, took up her crutches 
at last and limped up the village street, past the 
church, along the road to the left, towards the 
lane that led to the Hill Farm. She was not 
afraid; people would be about, and she knew 
every one in Haysted; but she paused at this last 
and lonely house in the light of the lamp, and 
stood leaning on her crutches, too timid to ven- 
ture into the darkness beyond, hoping every mo- 
ment now that Richard would come. 

But instead of Richard, it was Hetty who ap- 
peared. No one else was passing; no lights shone 
from the shuttered windows of the little inn. The 
two were alone upon the deserted road. Nessie 
no sooner recognized Hetty than, panic-struck, 
she began to hop away towards the village as 
fast as she could on her crutches. The action 
roused Hetty; always irritated by the sight of 
Nessie, in her present excited mood, it stirred her 
almost to frenzy. 

" Stay here, Nessie, I want you," she cried, 
"stay here, I say!" and as the child paid no 
heed, she ran after her and pulled her back. 

"Here, Nessie, come along," she cried; "you 
and me are finely matched to-night. We're 
neither of us at the dance, nor we're none wanted 
there, I take it. We'd be a fine couple to go to 
a dance together, shouldn't we ? " 

She pulled the child, half-paralyzed by fear, 
forward into the light, and stood pointing in bit- 
ter mockery of her accustomed dread, at the two 
grotesque, misshaped shadows that fell on the 
road before her. 
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"See there, Nessie," she said with a laugh, 
"we're fine figures to go through the world, aren't 
we ? and a fine world it is for us to be in, with all 
the folk to make merry on us. But you and me'll 
have a dance together, and be as merry as the 
best of 'em." 

Seizing the child's hand, she began to dance 
up and down. Nessie, wild with terror at finding 
herself in Hetty's grasp, struggled to get away; 
but she was helpless on her crutches, and Hetty 
held her fast. 

"Come, Nessie, dance too," she cried; "we're 
a fine-matched couple, you and me. There's 
none better matched up at the farm yonder to- 
night." 

44 Let me go, let me go ! " cried Nessie, beside 
herself with fear. All at once she wrenched her- 
self free, and stood stretching out two little 
trembling, imploring hands towards the darkness. 

"Uncle, uncle, uncle!" she cried, " take me 
away, oh, take me away ! " and burst into a loud, 
sobbing cr-y. 

It was, in fact, Richard returning from the Hill 
Farm. He had staid after all to supper; for 
Farmer Brown, having got his young foreigner 
under his arm, would not let him go again. Nor, 
when Jenny was gone, did Richard greatly care 
whether he staid or went. He had even made 
—or rather begun, for he had not finished it — a 
speech at the supper, of which nobody present ex- 
cept the schoolmaster had understood a single 
word. For Richard, teased by the farmer into 
doing the last thing he could have wished to do, 
gave way, as was too much his fashion, to his own 
humor of the moment, and uttered a satirical- 
pathetic discourse on the endings of married life 
and the last hours of Adam and Eve, till his voice 
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suddenly faltering, he sat down abruptly and said 
no more. This emotion, so strictly in season at 
a wedding, had the best oratorical effect and es- 
pecially pleased the women; indeed the speech 
was spoken of afterwards as a good speech, only 
rather dull for a supper, mostly like a sermon, with 
a good deal in it out of the Bible. Richard, how- 
ever, sat silent afterwards, and came away the 
moment the first move was made from the sup- 
per-table. 

But as he left behind him the farm-house with 
its lighted windows, from which the sound of 
music and dancing still pursued him through the 
night, and walked homewards under the starlit 
heavens, a half-bitter, half-reckless mood that 
held him all the evening melted away, and in its 
stead came a gentle and patient temper that was 
never far from Richard Armstrong. Indeed the 
good hour would return, he knew; it was as much 
a part of him as the evil one. Nor, however much 
his own troubles might darken his life, could they 
ever claim for more than a brief period the whole 
of his spirit. It was in this altered mood that, as 
he walked along the road, he heard Nessie's im- 
ploring cry, saw Nessie's imploring hands held 
out to him for help. 

Richard understood the matter at once, so far, 
at least, as Nessie's words the night before ex- 
plained it. He remembered her dread of Hetty 
Adams, her persistent assertion that Hetty always 
frightened her. His first movement was to catch 
up the terrified child, his next to turn round on 
Hetty. 

"How can you be so cruel?" he said, with a 
flash of anger; " I could as soon throttle a help- 
less thing that clung to me as frighten a little 
child like this." 
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He walked away with Nessie in his arms. Hetty, 
still quivering from head to foot with the excite- 
ment that had shaken her whole being, stood for 
a moment where he had left her; then dropping 
down on to a stone by the roadside, she fell into 
a convulsion of weeping. A long-sustained mood 
was not in Hetty's nature; her emotions rose and 
expended themselves in a storm; and she was 
weeping now in a passionate reaction from her 
former passion, brought about by Richard's words. 
No one at home ever spoke so to Hetty; no one 
ever thought it worth while. 

Richard, meanwhile, had walked on rapidly, 
soothing Nessie as he went. Nessie's tears were 
soon checked. With her arms round her uncle's 
neck, she at once felt safe and happy again; her 
sobs grew fainter, they ceased. The two had 
gone only a little distance, when Richard stopped 
and looked back. Hetty was sitting, a dark, 
shapeless heap in the starlight, her knees clasped 
by her arms, her head bowed upon them. She 
looked so desolate, alone on the lonely road under 
the night sky, that Richard, his short anger al- 
ready gone, was filled with compunction. He 
was incapable at any time of confounding a crim- 
inal with his crime; how much less a criminal like 
Hetty Adams, whose sad lot had often stirred him 
to compassion. Richard's impulses were almost 
always tender ones; and to-night his heart, 
wounded in a hundred different ways at the wed- 
ding festivity, was even more open than usual to 
various emotions. He went on a few paces with 
Nessie, then stopped again. They had gone the 
length of the road that separated the little inn 
from the village, and were close now to the lighted 
windows of the street. He set the child and her 
crutches down on the ground. 
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"Go on towards home, Nessie," he said; "there 
is nothing now to frighten you, and I'll overtake 
you in a minute." 

He saw her start,' and went back to Hetty. 

"I spoke hardly to you just now; I am sorry 
for it," he said, and waited for an answer. But 
jione came except a sound of convulsive weeping. 

"You don't know," said Richard, with increased 
emotion in his voice, "how pitiful it is to find a 
little child crying and in trouble, and not to have 
been there to help it. One feels as if one's self had 
done it some grievous wrong." 

Still no answer from Hetty, only more and 
more heart-broken sobs. Richard impetuously 
walked away a pace or two. 

"Good heavens," he said, stirred by memory 
to some personal feeling, "how women do weep, 
and what a misery it is. Don't cry," he said, 
coming back to Hetty and stooping down to her; 
"Nessie's not crying any more. See, she is going 
home quite happily now. There is nothing that 
need distress you so much — nothing." 

Hetty was really crying almost uncontrollably, 
but she struggled with herself and raised her head. 

"I'm sorry I frightened Nessie," she said at 
last; "but there's times when I feel as if I hardly 
knew what I do or what I say. Life's very hard — " 
Her voice was lost in sobs. "But I'm sorry I 
frightened Nessie," she said again; "I'll never do 
it any more." 

"No, don't," said Richard, earnestly. "You 
would not, if you thought about it. There's so 
much cruelty in the world already, it is dread- 
ful to add to it in the least; and it is cruel to 
frighten a little child. Nessie is easily frightened, 
too; more easily than a stronger child would be. 
Won't you come home now?" he went on, "it is 
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getting too late for you to be out. I will walk 
with you to your door, if you like." 

Hetty rose obediently, controlling as she best 
could her subsiding storm of sobs; but she was 
trembling so much that she could hardly stand. 
Exhausted with excitement and her long and 
rapid walk, she might have found it hard to get 
home at all without the help of Richard's arm; 
and as she clung to it and felt its firm support, 
when now and then her foot faltered in her stum- 
bling progress along the road, a strange and in- 
explicable feeling filled her heart. Richard's in- 
dignation and kindness were alike new to her; in 
her tolerated life, where nothing was personal 
to herself but indulgence measured by pity, she 
had known nothing like them before. Tired out 
though she was, she could have wished this walk 
to last forever, for it held for her the joy of an 
emotion unknown before. 

In a few minutes they came up with Nessie, 
who had often stopped on her way towards home, 
to look round for her uncle. She shrank up to 
his side as far away as possible from Hetty; but 
Armstrong took hold of her hand and put it in 
that of the girl. 

" Hetty Adams will never do anything to fright- 
en you again, Nessie," he said; " if you give her a 
kiss, she will tell you so herself. You will, will 
you not ? " he said, turning and appealing to Hetty. 

Hetty stooped down at Richard's words- and 
kissed Nessie's upturned face; and as she did so, 
she felt as though an evil spirit had been cast out 
of her and left her at peace. For the first time 
in her life her whole soul was melted and sub- 
dued into humility, and through humility to love. 
She stood still for a moment, holding Nessie's lit- 
tle hand in hers. Then she turned to Richard. 
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" Nessie'll come and see me sometimes," she 
said, "and we'll be friends." 

When Hetty went to bed that night, she hardly- 
thought of her disappointment about the money. 
Indeed she could hardly think at all, for she was 
spent with fatigue, utterly exhausted; yet when 
she was undressed, and had laid herself down in 
the darkness, she could not at once sleep. Pas- 
sion had spent itself, a strange calm was upon 
her; worn out in body and mind, all the storms 
of her troubled spirit were for the moment laid at 
rest, and a deep peace filled her soul. Restful 
tears rose to her eyes and rolled slowly, one by 
one, down her cheeks. She was feeling what she 
had never felt before, that she had done wrong 
and been forgiven with the forgiveness that hum- 
bles while it makes us strong. 

It was a revelation to Hetty, the awakening of 
a new soul. As she lay there between waking 
and dreaming, she felt as if nothing could ever 
again be as it had been before. And she was 
right. Life was henceforth to be transformed for 
her; and she could not know that before her lay 
that darkest hour which as often follows as pre- 
cedes the dawning of our hopes. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DAY AFTER. 

HETTY slept soundly at last. It was morn- 
ing when she awoke. The light was shin- 
ing behind the dark folds of her curtain; but she 
closed her eyes again, and lay half dreaming for 
a moment, resting still in last night's sense of 
peace, until with a sudden rush of sensation, her 
mind awoke to memory, to an intense thrill too 
subtly mingled of pain and joy for her to distin- 
guish one from the other. It made her start from 
her bed, impatient of darkness and inaction as she 
had never been before. Her limbs ached, her head 
throbbed; but with this new spring of life in her, 
she hardly knew that she was tired. She pulled 
aside the window-curtain, and opened her lattice 
on to the green depths of the rustling pear-tree. 
The leafy boughs that swept the panes outside 
pushed their way into the room as she threw back 
the casement, and a startled bird flew away. Only 
the birds were astir as yet; their morning song 
was not yet ended; the cocks were still crowing 
on the distant farms; the sun had hardly over- 
topped the hills. Hetty stood for a minute at 
the window, gazing down into the fresh gloom 
of the leaf-filled lattice which seemed to cool 
her eyes and brow, still heated with last night's 
storm of tears; then she began to dress quickly. 
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It was earlier than she had ever thought of get- 
ting up before. But she could not rest, she could 
not go back to bed; she could not even stay up- 
stairs in her room. A longing for space and air 
and movement had come over her. She hurried 
on her clothes, and, opening her door without 
noise, crept gently down the narrow staircase. 

How the stairs creaked in the dark and silent 
house; Hetty stood still, and held her breath to 
listen. All was still; no one was awake and stir- 
ring but herself; and gliding softly close to the wall 
past her aunt's door, she made her way down to 
the little work-room. The shutters were closed 
over the glass-door, and the light stole in through 
chinks only; scraps and fragments of yesterday's 
work still lay strewn about; the chairs were half 
pushed back, as though an unseen company had 
but just risen. On the side-table was Hetty's 
work-basket standing where she had left it, when 
she went out the night before. She wondered to 
see it there still; everything seemed to greet her 
so strangely in the unfamiliar light; it was as 
though some unknown presence had flitted away 
as she entered, and left her, the stranger, there. 

The chill silence oppressed her; she flung back 
the shutters and opened the glass-door, letting in 
a flood of early sunshine. How clear and warm it 
lay upon the garden-paths outside; how deep and 
still the shadows fell beyond. The trees were 
dreaming in them still; they looked quite differ- 
ent from what they would do later on; a silent 
peace, a nameless joy, seemed to rest upon them 
as they rose into the morning air. For every 
garden, with each returning dawn, is new-born a 
Garden of Paradise, sacred in dewy purity to trees 
and flowers, and scents and songs of birds, till 
touched again by the heat and glare of day. 
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Hetty stepped out almost timidly; in that golden 
harmony, in that serene silence, in that radiant 
air, she felt herself an intruder, she knew not why. 
Instinctively she sought the lower end of the gar- 
den, where a screen of lilacs against some yew- 
trees made a. deeper shade. She walked down a 
narrow path, where a few flowers, stocks and 
mignonette and sweet peas, set along the borders 
filled the air with fresh and homely fragrance. 
Every blade of grass was drenched in dew, every 
flower-cup was full; clear drops lay with a silvery 
light in each gray, large-veined cabbage-leaf, not 
a spider's web that spread itself amongst the 
gooseberry and currant bushes but threaded a 
hundred rows of glistening beads. Hetty had 
never seen it all before. How the birds chirped 
and twittered up there overhead, and the bees 
were already humming among the newly opened 
flowers; but in the house all was still silent; hot 
a window was uncurtained, not a lattice opened, 
except Hetty's own little casement, half-hidden 
behind the spreading boughs of the pear-tree. 
She stood still when she reached the bottom of 
the garden, breathing in the early freshness. For 
the first time since she was quite a child, she 
felt the gladness of morning, the new strength 
that attends the sweet mirth and immortal youth 
of opening day. Her throat swelled, tears un- 
consciously filled her eyes. She could not have 
defined the varied emotions that rushed over 
her; she only felt that the world was good, and 
that she wanted to be good too — different from 
what she had ever been before. 

Poor Hetty ! with a passionate woman's soul 
awaking in her hapless frame. She went back 
presently to the work-room, and, sitting down in 
her aunt's arm-chair, fell sound asleep, only to be 
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aroused by the wondering little maid, Kezia, when 
she came in to arrange the room. 

All that day Hetty lived in a sort of trance. 
She was so wrapped up in her own thoughts that 
she never once asked about the dance at the Hill 
Farm; though in another mood she might have 
wanted Jenny to tell her who she had danced with, 
and all about the dresses. She never noticed that 
her aunt was silent and preoccupied, that Jenny 
hardly spoke at all. The day was hot, and, as 
yesterday, the three sat working together in the 
little back parlor, with the glass-door set wide 
open on to the garden, which had lost its early 
freshness, and looked just as usual now. Hetty 
sat half in, half out of the room, working with 
irregular energy; now with lagging needle, now 
quicker than her wont; she hardly noted the hours 
as they slipped by. She was going over and over 
again in iier mind every word that had passed 
between herself and Richard Armstrong the pre- 
vious night; she was wondering, with an absorb- 
ing wonder that almost excluded other thoughts, 
whether she should see him again that afternoon, 
and if she did, how she should feel, what she should 
say. Hetty was so unused to any emotion out- 
side the self-created interests of her life, that last 
night's scene had for her all the excitement of an 
intense drama in which she had played the most 
important part. She thought much less about 
Nessie this morning. Already, in her bewildered 
soul, that impulse of pure repentance, of exalta- 
tion above self had grown weaker. It was of her- 
self she was thinking now, and of what Richard 
must think of her. For the first time in her life 
she was feeling that she was interesting to some 
one besides herself. Naturally, the conviction 
left little room for other thoughts. Still Nessie 
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was too intimately concerned in all that had taken 
place to pass altogether from her mind. She 
would make a frock for Nessie's doll, Hetty 
thought. That would show Mr. Armstrong she 
had not forgotten her promise to be friends with 
her, and might please him perhaps. To-day was 
Tuesday, Hetty had remembered, the day on 
which Richard Armstrong generally came to wind 
the old eight-day clock, which no one could 
manage so well as himself. Should Nessie come 
with him, as she sometimes did, she could give 
her the doll's frock then. 

Jenny was silent almost as Hetty. She sat 
within at the table, shaping and stitching with 
nimble fingers; but saying hardly a word beyond 
some question to her mother about the work. She 
did not mean to be silent; she would rather have 
been just as usual, talking with a light-hearted 
chatter that helped to pass the long working hours, 
about anything that came into her head. But 
to-day her head was full of last night, and as she 
could not talk about that, silence fell upon her 
unawares. Now and then a leaf floated down from 
the trailing green above the doorway; birds, used 
to be fed with crumbs from Jenny's hand, hopped 
fearlessly to the threshold and flew away with 
a sudden whirr; the scissors clicked, the stuffs 
rustled in the stillness. No one glancing at the 
tranquil interior would have guessed that unquiet 
thoughts were busy in the brains of the three quiet 
workers; for Mrs. Adams, too, had troubles of her 
own. She had received a letter that morning of 
which she said nothing to the girls, but it drove 
all other matters out of her mind except an anx- 
ious thought now and then for Jenny, who was 
looking pale, she fancied, and a little sad; troubled 
about Reuben, the mother thought. 
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There was less work on hand than usual to- 
day. People, as was natural, had wanted their 
new gowns before the wedding, and in the after- 
noon Hetty found time to make a frock for Nes- 
sie's doll. Six o'clock was the hour at which 
Richard generally came to wind the clock. It 
stood against the wall in the garden-room, and 
it had been Hetty's custom to get out of the way 
when Richard arrived, and seat herself in her 
dark unnoticed corner between the fireplace and 
the wall. She had always found pleasure in being 
in the room when he was there, though she never 
emerged from her shadowy retreat. But this even- 
ing she took her work and placed herself at the 
front parlor window. She did not want Mr. Arm- 
strong to say anything to her about last night be- 
fore Jenny and her aunt; besides, if Nessie came, 
there would be the frock to give her, and Hetty 
had a singular diffidence — the diffidence of a sen- 
sitive person who dreads comment —about doing 
anything unusual in her aunt's presence. 

Nessie did not come; she had been invited, it 
may be remembered, to take tea with Miss Grif- 
fiths; otherwise things happened much as Hetty 
had anticipated. Only Mr. Armstrong was very 
much quicker than usual in winding up the clock. 
It was his habit to stay talking awhile with Mrs. 
Adams and Jenny; but to-day it seemed hardly 
a minute before he came out of the work-room 
again, striding rapidly with his head down, through 
the parlor and out at the front door. He never saw 
Hetty at all as he went by, and her heart sank 
with a sick feeling. After all her waiting, after 
her long day of vivid anticipations, he was not 
going to speak to her; perhaps he would never 
speak to her again. But even as she was think- 
ing this, Richard, in passing the window, be- 
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came aware of two eager eyes fixed upon him, 
and at once wheeled round and stopped. 

44 How are you to-day?" he said, in friendly tones, 
resting his hands on the window-sill outside. 

44 I'm well, thank you," said Hetty, blushing 
painfully. Much as she had thought beforehand 
of this meeting with Richard, she had not realized 
how difficult it would be to speak to him. She 
found it impossible now even to raise her eyes to 
his face. 

(< How's Nessie?" she managed to say. "I've 
been making a frock for her doll ; I thought maybe 
she'd like it. Would you take it to her ? " 
* "That is very good of you," said Richard, with 
beaming eyes. He really loved goodness so much 
that the least sign of it in any one else filled him 
with pleasure. " I'll give it to Nessie," he said, 
taking the little parcel, " and she shall come and 
thank you herself." 

44 I'm sure I'm glad you're pleased," said Hetty, 
timidly, looking up for the first time. Carried 
away by a sudden impulse, she went on, 44 1 want 
to be good to Nessie; I don't want you to think 
me cruel." 

44 But I don't think you cruel — not at all," said 
Richard. 44 It is a cruel thing to frighten a child; 
but that is different from you yourself being cruel. 
I don't think that at all." 

44 Oh! I didn't mean to be," said Hetty; "but 
I get so put out sometimes, I don't seem hardly 
to know what I do. I feel downright wicked, as 
if I hated myself and every one — " She struggled 
with a rising sob. 44 I'm very unhappy," she said; 
44 I'd like to be better, if I knew how — " She 
broke off, and dropped her face into her hands, 
but raised it in a moment, and sat looking at 
Richard with imploring eyes. 
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Richard had not, he could not have as yet, the 
kindly shrewdness and sagacity that come only 
with the ripened experience of years, and best 
know how to deal with various forms of human 
suffering. But he had the sympathy and insight 
of a good and of an observant nature; and some- 
thing at least of Hetty's meaning could be under- 
stood without difficulty. No one could imagine 
hers to be a very happy life, and Richard had 
fought his own troubles too often not to respond 
to this other trouble that appealed to him. 

" If your life is unhappy," he said, answering 
to the point at once with his usual directness 
of speech, "you had better not think about it 
more than you can help. My life is not a very 
happy one either — " 

" Isn't it ? " said Hetty, wondering. 

"No," said Richard, "not at all happy; and I 
have found out that it is best to make up one's 
mind to bear one's troubles, and then forget them 
as much as possible. That will not make us 
happy, perhaps; trouble means trouble and a 
heavy heart; but, at any rate it will give us time 
to think of something besides ourselves and our 
own misfortunes." 

He paused, and Hetty sat waiting with up- 
turned face and parted lips as though an angel 
from heaven were there. Mr. Armstrong spoke 
to her as no one had ever spoken before. Here 
was a recognition of her trouble, yet none of the 
pity that she resented. 

" Good God ! " said Richard impetuously, look- 
ing away from her and up the village street, " all 
heaven and earth are going on, and human sor- 
rows a thousand times worse than our own, very 
likely, and we can spend our moment of time in 
moaning over our own miseries — Why, we all 
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of us need to be better," he said looking round at 
Hetty again, " but I know of only one way to set 
about it, and that is, to have patience with our 
troubles, and to think of people and things out- 
side ourselves." 

" Thank you, I'll try," said Hetty, who in all 
her life had hardly ever thought of any one but 
herself, and had not an idea of how to set about 
it. And yet Richard's words inspired her. He 
had spoken less to her experience, perhaps, than 
out of his own, as we are all apt to do; but no word 
spoken truly ever quite misses its mark. Hetty 
did not stop to reason, but she thought again, as 
she had thought last night, that things were 
henceforth going to be different with her. She 
was feeling again, as she had felt last night for 
the first time, that more exquisite self-conscious- 
ness which seems entangled in the consciousness 
of another, when we live a double life through 
sympathy. She could never again be so miser- 
able as she had been, Hetty thought, as she 
looked up, and her eyes filled with tears. She 
felt so strangely — happier than she had ever felt 
before, and yet as if she would. like to cry. And 
Mr. Armstrong, she was sure, understood just 
what she was feeling. 

" Whatever were you and Mr. Armstrong talk- 
ing about this evening, Hetty ? " said her aunt at 
supper. " I never saw you exchange two words 
before." 

" I was giving him a doll's frock I'd made for 
Nessie," Hetty answered shortly. She did not 
want to talk about Richard; their two short in- 
terviews were sacred, and not to be touched by 
the winds of common life. Already she had crem- 
ated for herself an Eden in which to dwell with 
them apart. 
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"Why, wonders'll never cease, Hetty," said 
Mrs. Adams. " To think of your making a doll's 
frock for Nessie ! I've never seen you do any- 
thing till now but flout the child. But I'm glad, 
I'm sure, if you've learned to be kinder to the poor 
little thing." 

" Nessie's a dear little child," said Jenny bright- 
ly, "and so fond of Mr. Armstrong as never was. 
It's a pleasure to see 'em together." 

Jenny spoke brightly, but she still looked pale, 
and went to bed directly after supper, saying she 
was tired. She too had remembered that morn- 
ing that it was Tuesday, and she had hardly 
known whether to be glad or sorry that there 
was no errand, as was sometimes the case, to 
take her out after tea. Some word, she had half 
hoped, some look might at least help to interpret 
all that had perplexed her in Richard's manner 
in these last two days. And Richard had come 
and gone with hardly a word beyond those of 
greeting. He was hurried, Jenny had thought at 
first; but when she saw him stop and talk to 
Hetty, her heart contracted with a sharper pain 
than she had ever known before. It was not only 
the change in Richard's manner to herself that 
she felt so keenly; it was the certainty that for 
some reason a break had come in the cheerful and 
familiar intercourse that in these last few months 
had been the sweetest part of the girl's life. What 
could it mean ? Jenny wondered again and again. 
She might blame herself now that she should have 
allowed that intercourse so to fill her heart and 
mind that half a dozen words, a look, a passing 
touch of the hand, should have had power to 
change all life's aspect to her. But in Jenny's 
clear and healthy nature self-reproach could 
plant no rankling sting. She had a rare facul- 
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ty, a faculty undimmed so far by passion and 
egotism, for seeing things within her limited ex- 
perience, in their just relation to each other; and 
she saw to-day, as she had not seen yesterday in 
her first bewilderment, that if blame there were, 
not she alone but Mr. Armstrong also had been 
to blame. She was not angry, but she was grieved 
and perplexed; she had never before in her bright 
young life thought to know such grief and per- 
plexity. Jenny, as we know, did not mean to let 
her trouble conquer her; but with this afternoon's 
new pain had come the need of a new fight; and 
as she sat on the edge of her little white bed, 
clasping her hands tightly over her eyes because 
she did not want to cry, she wondered, as the 
young in their inexperience do wonder (knowing 
nothing of the mild compensations of later years), 
whether life henceforth was to be always pain 
like this, with the joy gone out of everything 
that had made her gladness hitherto. 

Jenny had dried her eyes and was brushing her 
hair, when the door opened, and Hetty looked in 
with one of her malicious smiles. 

" Who do you think has been down-stairs ?" she 
said. 

"Who?" said Jenny, turning round, the ready 
color rushing to her cheeks. "Not Reuben?" 
she cried, enlightened by the expression of Hetty's 
face. "What ever can have brought him here at 
this time of night ? " 

"He came to see you," said Hetty, still stand- 
ing with her head thrust in at the low door; "he 
had to be in Haysted to-night, and he thought 
you'd be pleased, he said, for him to come and 
inquire how you are after the dance." 

" He's never down there now, troubling mother," 
said Jenny, laying down her brush in dismay and 
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preparing to twist up her hair again. Then, let- 
ting it slip through her fingers, " I wonder whether 
Fd best go down," she said; "it'll worry mother to 
have him here at this hour, and she so tired too." 

"No, no; you've no need to go down," said 
Hetty, " he's gone now. He said he couldn't stay. 
But he's coming again; he thinks you'll be wish- 
ing to see him, Jenny; he said so. Good night." 

44 Hetty," cried Jenny, running after her. But 
Hetty had already shut and bolted her own door 
on the opposite side of the stairs, and Jenny knew 
that she would see no more of her that evening. 

Jenny came back slowly to her room. Her first 
dismay over, it was really a relief to know that 
Reuben had been to the house; for he too had 
been often in her thoughts in these last twenty- 
four hours. It had not for a moment entered her 
head that he would do anything -desperate in his 
disappointment; she knew him too well for that; 
still she had been made uneasy by his abrupt de- 
parture from the Hill Farm, and it was a comfort 
to know that he was going about as usual, just 
like himself apparently. Only she wished he 
would keep away from her altogether now; after 
what had passed, Jenny felt that she did not want 
to see more of him than she could help for a long 
time to come. She wondered a little whether 
Hetty knew anything of what had happened the 
evening before; on reflection, she thought not. 
Hetty always liked to tease her about Reuben, 
and to-night^ her manner had been just as usual. 

Hetty, for her part, had already forgotten all 
about Reuben and his visit. She had a momen- 
tary malicious pleasure in teasing Jenny about 
her cousin when the occasion offered, and to- 
night she was in a state of excitement that readily 
lent itself to any mood; but she had never set 
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herself to consider seriously whether Jenny cared 
for her cousin and was likely to marry him. She 
should care very little herself for such a lover as 
Reuben Frost, Hetty had sometimes thought 
with a toss of her head; but with Jenny it might 
be different. She liked going to Brook Farm, 
Hetty knew; perhaps she might like to live there 
altogether; and then Hetty felt sorry, for she 
had always cared more for her cousin than any 
one else. Jenny was the only person towards 
whom she never felt defiant, and she always 
missed her when she was away. 

But to-night Hetty had other things to think 
of when she was alone, than of Jenny and her 
affairs; she had to live over and over again, 
with an intensity that surpassed, if possible, that 
of the actual moment, her short interview with 
Richard that evening. She had no sense of peace 
to-night; only the unrest of eager dreams. Mr. 
Armstrong had told her to think of other people; 
well, that would be easy now; she could think 
of him. Hetty's soul was awaking from hour to 
hour, and it was to a passion of gratitude and 
love, to the sublime egotism of a soul that thinks 
henceforth to find its deepest joy through losing 
itself in another, and counts such loss its highest 
gain. She sat in the midst of her lighted room, 
her hands folded in her lap, her dark eyes fixed 
on visions she had never seen before. Once, with 
a sudden movement, she swept her gold off the 
table on to the floor, smiling strangely to herself 
as she stooped and slowly gathered the coins 
together again. Of what was she thinking ? It 
might be egotism still, but it was different from 
her former self-ending aims, as the leaping flame 
differs from the creeping spark. It might pre- 
sently lead her to those loftier heights, where 
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self-sacrifice is seen to be the renunciation, not 
the fulfilling of joy, the voluntary acceptance of 
a lonely pain. 

But it is not in an hour or a day that such 
regeneration is accomplished. Only for Hetty a 
starting point had been found on a higher level 
than she had yet known; she would henceforth 
have a tradition of her better self to fall back 
upon; a clue to possibilities in her nature undreamt 
of before. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HETTY AND NESSIE. 

RICHARD himself brought Nessie the follow- 
ing afternoon to see Hetty. The child did 
not refuse to go alone, but sjie looked beseech- 
ingly at her uncle when he suggested it; he saw 
that she was frightened, and accompanied her 
across the road to Mrs. Adams's house. 

Mrs. Adams and Jenny were both out, as was 
often the case in the afternoon. Only Hetty was 
at home, seated at her work in the garden- 
room. She started up, with a thrill that she felt 
to the very finger-tips, at the sound of the voices 
and footsteps outside; but she had a minute of 
painful embarrassment when the two entered the 
room together. The sight of Nessie recalled so 
vividly the scene of the other night; in spite of 
her good resolutions, the tap of the crutches, the 
spectacle of the pale, deformed-looking child, as 
she came limping into the room, revived her orig- 
inal dislike so strongly that she colored crimson 
with shame, and the fear that Richard might 
know why she colored. She did not attempt to 
speak; she could only stand with her eyes cast 
down, diligently sticking her needle in and out 
of her work. Nessie on her side was so accus- 
tomed to harsh words and glances from Hetty 
that she did not like coming at all; she stopped 
and hung back, looking as though she would gladly 
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hide herself, as usual, behind her uncle. Only 
Richard, who indeed rarely was embarrassed, was 
quite unembarrassed now. Hetty's untoward lot 
and her keen sensibility to it had aroused all his 
sympathies. He wanted to help her, as he wanted 
to help everything helpless and sorrowing that 
came across his path, the equality of humanity 
and the inequality of suffering being a problem 
that he was ever eager to solve by generous ac- 
tion, till, the impulsive deed done, he found the 
eternal problem unsolved as before. In peaceful 
Haysted, in the tranquil home under whose shel- 
tering roof the sweet flower of Jenny's youth had 
unfolded, to which for a time his own trou- 
bled thoughts had turned as to some unvexed 
haven of rest, Hetty with her uncouth form and 
mournful eyes which seemed to deny the gladness 
of the sunlight, had always appeared to him a 
strange and sad anomaly; he had always felt for 
her the wide compassion that links an individual 
sufferer with all suffering humanity. But since 
yesterday she had inspired him with a more per- 
sonal feeling for her. He wanted to help her; 
and the girl's awakened interest in Nessie sug- 
gested to him a way to set about it. He would 
do what he could to bring the two together. 
Women and children always do each other good, 
he reflected; Nessie would give Hetty something 
to think about outside her own painful lot — and 
it lay in Richard's boyish and impetuous nature 
always to feel certain that any plan he made was 
the best possible under the circumstances, always 
to be in a hurry to carry it out. 

" I want to know whether Nessie may stay with 
you for half-an-hour," he said to Hetty, "she has 
been alone most of the day, and I have to go out 
again." 
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" Oh, yes," said Hetty, eagerly, anxious to efface 
any bad impression her manner at first might have 
made upon Richard, " I'd be glad to have her 
stay. I'll take great care of her." 

She took off Nessie's hat with nervous, hurried 
movements, and seated her in a low chair by the 
side of her own. Nessie looked scared. She never 
thought of opposing her uncle's wishes; he had, 
moreover, assured her so positively that there 
were no such beings as witches in the world, that 
Hetty was not a witch, and would certainly be 
very kind to her now, that she could no longer 
doubt it; but she was frightened almost out of 
her small wits, nevertheless, at the prospect of 
being left there alone. She sat bolt upright in 
her chair, clinging to her doll which she had 
brought in its new frock, with the sense that it 
was the last stay left to her in life. 

"What a pretty doll," said Hetty, taking it 
from the child's hands into her own. She hardly 
knew what she said or did, her heart was beating 
so with the consciousness of Richard's presence. 
She only wished that he would stay. Simply to 
feel that he was there, to know that she was in 
his thoughts was absolute bliss to her. She was 
too agitated to look up, but she felt sure that he 
was watching her; and she, who had shunned 
every human eye, felt a strange happiness fill her 
heart at the thought. If only he would stay ! 

Richard, however, quite unconscious, took up 
his hat and prepared to go. 

"Send Nessie home," he said, "if you are tired 
of her before I come back." And as Hetty si- 
lently shook her head in answer, he nodded a 
friendly farewell, and went. 

There was a solemn pause when he had left the 
room. Hetty took up her work again, Nessie sat 
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as before, bolt upright, her hands clasped to- 
gether, looking wistfully at her doll which lay 
forgotten in Hetty's lap, without venturing to 
touch it. No diffident, self-absorbed person can 
talk readily to a child, and Hetty less than any 
one knew how to set about "it. Nor was Nessie 
one of those lively, chattering children who make 
matters easy by taking the conversation into 
their own hands; she wanted all the charm that 
brightness and vivacity give to a healthy child; 
she was lovable rather through her gentleness, her 
perfect and ready trust in any one who was kind 
to her. Hetty would have liked to make her 
talk about Richard, but she did not know how to 
begin ; even to the child she was shy of mention- 
ing him. 

" What's your real name, Nessie ? " she said at 
last, "you weren't christened Nessie, were you ?" 

" My real name's Hester Martin," said Nessie, 
with precision, " but uncle and every one's always 
called me Nessie." 

"Why, my name's Hester, too," said Hetty, 
" if I was called right. That's queer now, that 
we should both have the same name. And what's 
your doll's name, Nessie ? " 

" She hasn't got a name," said Nessie, taking 
it from Hetty, and holding it with affection, 
"she's quite new. I've never thought to name 
her." 

" Well, I'd call her Hester," said Hetty, " and 
then she'd be named for both of us. Would you 
like to make her a cloak, Nessie, if I cut it out 
for you ? out of this pretty blue stuff, see ? " 

" Please," said Nessie, brightening and getting 
closer to Hetty. " I should like that." 

" And a hood too," said Hetty, pleased with 
this happy thought, "see, I'll tack it for you, and 
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then you can sew it while I get on with my own 
work." 

Nessie took the stuff and the needle and thread, 
but she was not a very skillful needlewoman; the 
afternoon was hot; Hetty had relapsed into si- 
lence; and presently Nessie's eyes closed, her 
head dropped, then instinctively sought Hetty's 
knee as a resting-place; she was fast asleep. 
Hetty looked down on the pale little face; she 
had never had anything to do with children, and 
the peculiar beauties of childhood, the silky hair, 
the delicate rounding of the features, the exqui- 
site texture and smoothness of the skin, at once 
appealed to her now. She passed her hand gen- 
tly over the soft curls, and brushed away a fly. 
Nessie stirred and sighed and nestled closer to 
Hetty, then slept sounder than before. As Hetty 
felt the warmth and confiding pressure of the lit- 
tle head against her knee, a new sense of pro- 
tecting tenderness and love, hitherto unknown 
to her, came into her heart. From that moment 
she never again had one unkindly feeling towards 
Nessie. 

Nessie was still sleeping, and Hetty was work- 
ing with quiet movements that she might not 
disturb her, when Richard returned. All the 
doors stood open on account of the heat, and 
he came in unnoticed apparently, for Hetty did 
not move at first. But the girl had heard his 
footsteps from the very end of the short village 
street in the summer afternoon silence; and her 
fingers were trembling so that she could hardly 
set her needle, before she turned round and smiled. 
Richard had come in quickly, then stopped short 
in the middle of the room, looking before him 
rather vaguely, as was his fashion sometimes. 
But in a moment his eyes began to brighten with 
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pleasure as he noted Hetty's softened expression, 
and Nessie's trustful attitude. 

" She's been mostly asleep since you went," 
Hetty said, answering Richard's look. 

She spoke low, not to arouse Nessie; there was 
an indescribable charm to her in this momentary 
confidence apart with Richard; but the child at 
once awoke at the sound of her voice. She did 
not, however, immediately move; she sat with 
her head still resting on Hetty's knee, looking at 
her uncle with smiling eyes; then, turning a little 
so as to look Hetty in the face, she held up her 
own face for a kiss. Hetty was too preoccupied 
to appreciate all the sweetness of this prompt 
child-forgetfulness of past wrongs; but she gave 
the kiss willingly, not the less willingly that 
Richard was there to see her do it. 

" Won't you stay to tea, Mr. Armstrong ?" she 
said, rather tremulously, standing up as Richard 
gave Nessie her crutches. " Aunt'll be back di- 
rectly, and I'm just going to set the things." 

" Thank you, I couldn't stay," said Richard 
abruptly. " Come, Nessie, we must go; it is your 
tea time, too." 

Hetty followed them through the parlor to the 
front door that she might watch them cross the 
road. Never before, perhaps, had she willingly 
stood at the open door facing the street, where 
she could be stared at by every passer-by; but in 
Richard's company her sense of deformity became- 
absolutely latent. He never seemed to remem- 
ber it. Why should she ? She thought of noth- 
ing now but the wish to spend that one minute 
more in his society. 

" You'll let Nessie come again soon," she said, 
as they paused on the threshold, "I'd like to have 
her." 
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" Certainly she shall come," said Richard, "as 
often as you like. I want her to be with you. 
Take care of that horse, Nessie." 

Nessie, who had gone forward a few steps, drew 
back at the sight of a white horse with a rider in 
farmer's dress, who having paused a moment at 
the gabled inn near the church, was coming for- 
ward now at a gentle trot, which promised to 
bring him the next minute in front of Mrs. 
Adams's door. 

"Why, it's Reuben Frost," said Hetty, looking 
up and shading her eyes from the low sun, "and 
he's got another nosegay for Jenny," she instantly 
added; " he'll stop here, you'll see." 

She had no time to say more. Already Reuben 
Frost, with an immense nosegay in his hand, the 
counterpart of that he had presented to Jenny on 
Sunday, was pulling up at the door. 

"Is my aunt at home, Miss Hetty?" he said, 
slowly letting himself down out of the saddle, and 
beckoning to a little lad to take his horse. 

"No, she's not," said Hetty, retreating a little 
into the dark passage, " nor Jenny neither, Mr. 
Frost; but if you want those flowers given to her, 
I'll take 'em." 

" I thank you, Miss Hetty, but I prefer paying 
these little attentions myself, and I'll await my 
aunt and Cousin Jenny in the parlor, if you please. 
They won't keep me waiting long, I dare say, and 
I'm proposing anyway to spend the evening with 
em. 

"Oh, very well," said Hetty, very much put out 
by seeing that Richard had gone while Reuben 
was speaking, and that she had lost the chance 
of wishing him good-by, "and for that matter," 
she went on, " I see aunt and Jenny coming along 
now, and the schoolmaster with em. I suppose 
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he'll be coming in to spend the evening next. 
Some folks never know when they're not wanted." 
Hetty flung herself into the work-room. Reuben, 
perceiving that Mrs. Adams was in fact coming 
along the road with Mr. Griffiths and Jenny, went 
out again to the doorstep and stood there with 
his nosegay awaiting them. The schoolmaster 
was talking to Mrs. Adams; Jenny walked a lit- 
tle apart. She did not see Reuben till she was 
close to the dopr, and it was with a vivid blush 
and start of consternation that she recognized 
his presence. 

" Why, Reuben," said Mrs. Adams as they came 
up, " who'd have thought of seeing you again so 
soon. There's not much doing at the farm appar- 
ently, that you're in and out of Haysted forever." 

" There's duties here as duties there, aunt, and 
it's a duty and a pleasure both to inquire after Cous- 
in Jenny. Nor, I trust, is my company disagreea- 
ble to any one," he added, looking round with 
his usual smile. " Cousin Jenny," turning to her, 
" I've brought you some flowers, for those I gave 
you on Sunday must be faded by now. But flow- 
ers are like hopes, Cousin Jenny, and forever 
spring again, fresh and new." 

" You'd best give me the flowers, Reuben," said 
Mrs. Adams. " Jenny's got her hands full of par- 
cels, as you might see. Go in, Jenny, and put 
'em down, and see if Hetty's got the tea ready. 
I shall be glad of some, I know." 

The schoolmaster had noticed the sudden 
change in Jenny's face when she first perceived 
her cousin standing on the doorstep, her embar- 
rassment when he addressed her; seeing now that 
Reuben was about to follow her into the house, 
he interposed. 

"Mr. Frost," he said, "if you have an hour to 
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spare in Haysted, would you come up to tea at 
our house ? My sister would be delighted to see 
you; and there are two lads from off your farm, I 
think, who come to my evening school, whom 
I should be glad to ask you about." 

" Sir, your hospitality does you honor," said 
Reuben, with solemnity, " and I am sensible of 
the attention you're pleased to show me. But 
I'm at present proposing to myself to spend this 
evening with my aunt and cousin, if it's agreeable 
to them as to me." 

" Well, Reuben, I can't ask you in to-night, and 
that's the truth," said Mrs. Adams, who looked 
both tired and worried. " I've got some mourn- 
ing here that I promised shall be ready by Fri- 
day, and we shall all have to work hard to get it 
done. So you're free to accept Mr. Griffiths' in- 
vitation so far as we're concerned, and if you take 
my advice, Reuben, you'll just leave us alone for 
a time. Jenny's going on Friday to stay with 
your mother; she promised she would, and she's 
not the girl to go from her word. But she'll be 
busy till then, and you'll show your wisdom, my 
lad, by finding something to be busy about too, 
when she goes to Brook Farm. She'll have 
enough to do helping her aunt, and a man's none 
the better thought of for sticking like a bramble 
to a girl's frock. Good evening, Mr. Griffiths. 
I'm ashamed to have kept you standing there all 
this time, holding my bag; I'm much obliged to 
you, I'm sure." 

Mrs. Adams went into the house, leaving Reu- 
ben open-mouthed on the doorstep, and the 
schoolmaster as fully aware of what had passed 
between Jenny and her cousin as if he had re- 
ceived a detailed account of the whole affair. 



CHAPTER X. 

HETTY ACCEPTS A CONVICTION. 

HETTY had a brighter illumination than usual 
one night, about a week later than that on 
which we last saw her in her room; for she had 
her money and her candles at last. Her storm 
of passion over, on the evening of her eventful 
walk to the Hall, a panic had presently seized 
her. What might not be the results ? It might 
have such untoward results ! Suppose she should 
be taken at her word. Suppose she should really 
get no more work from Lady Dalziel; it gave her 
a pang only to think of it. Not such a pang as 
she would have felt only a few days before; she 
had other thoughts to fill the vacant spaces of her 
life now. Still it was impossible that an interest 
so absorbing as her embroidery and everything 
connected with it had been, should at once pass 
from her mind; she felt vaguely a constant blank, 
and a fresh shock each time that she realized 
what the blank meant. But for an unexpect- 
ed press of work, obliging her to keep steadily 
to her dress-making for two or three days, she 
might have been tempted to do something des- 
perate — even to go up to the Hall, which she had 
said to herself she would rather die than do again, 
to ascertain whether Lady Dalziel had returned. 
She was therefore greatly relieved by seeing Mrs. 
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Rose, the lady's-maid, appear one afternoon with 
more work to be done, and the money in payment 
for the last. Mrs. Rose, a good-natured woman, 
had been much annoyed when she heard from the 
house-maid of the scene that had taken place in 
her absence. Besides, Lady Dalziel had a fancy 
for Hetty's work; it would have been difficult to 
supply her place, and the lady's-maid had had 
fears on her side that Hetty might expect to be 
taken at her word, and refuse to do anything 
more. 

" Next time you come to the Hall," she said to 
the girl, "you had better come through the little 
side door by the conservatory and straight up to 
the housekeeper's room. The door is always open 
until nine o'clock at this time of year; it opens on 
to my lady's flower-garden, and you'll meet none 
of the under servants that way." 

Hetty, thus relieved of all her fears, set to work 
with a good will. She was glad to have her em- 
broidery again; she liked to prove her skill, and 
to feel again the accustomed swift movement of 
the needle, the familiar rhythm, as it were, to 
which her thoughts had been set for so many 
months. But somehow, it had no longer, she 
found, the same interest for her as formerly; her 
thoughts wandered now as she placed the stitches; 
her old dreams seemed to fade and flit away when 
she spread out her gold at night. Sometimes she 
would forget all about it, as she sat motionless 
with her elbows on the table, her hands clasped 
over her forehead, for half an hour at a time. 
Then starting up, she would blow out her lights, 
and drawing back her window curtain, stand gaz- 
ing at the stars, faintly shining in the filmy sky 
behind the pear-tree. What a silent world it was 
on these still summer nights; not a breath of wind 
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stirring; no sound but the rustling of the leaves 
that brushed against her face as she leaned for- 
ward among the branches outside her lattice; the 
fresh darkness, the mysterious silence seemed to 
surround and embrace her, and still the unrest of 
her turbulent heart, beating with the wild, un- 
shaped longings of youth. Something of fantastic 
unreality in the illumination of her homely room 
which had once stimulated her imagination, failed 
to touch her now; or rather she was half impatient 
of it, for its want of harmony with the passionate 
reality of her waking hours. Hetty wondered at 
herself sometimes, that the interest which had so 
lately filled her heart and imagination should be 
slipping, so to speak, from her grasp. She still 
loved her gold, she still loved to handle it and 
count it over at night; there was a certain tenac- 
ity in her nature which made use and custom and 
old affections dear to her; but this self-created 
passion was failing before the stronger one that 
had arisen to take possession of her very soul. 

Nessie had soon come to see her again; indeed, 
in a day or two the child took the habit of coming 
and going whenever she pleased; she was sure of 
a welcome now from whoever might be at home. 
Hetty was always there; Jenny had gone on Fri- 
day to Brook Farm, so that her mother was nec- 
essarily out more than usual; but Hetty, who 
never went abroad on an errand, if she could help 
it, was always to be found sitting at her work in 
the garden-room. At first, the tap of Nessie's 
crutches still gave her a feeling of nervous irrita- 
tion; but presently it grew familiar and even dear 
to her, as she learnt to associate it with the 
thought of Richard; for when Nessie was no 
longer too shy to talk at all, she talked of noth- 
ing" but her uncle. He filled her life as he filled 
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Hetty's thoughts, and when she talked about him, 
the girl could have listened forever. Besides, 
though she never defined it to herself, Nessie had 
for her this same charm that Richard had: she 
seemed quite unconscious of Hetty's deformity. 
Nessie, in fact, now that Hetty was kind to her, 
never did think about it at all; through that di- 
vine instinct by which little children approach 
most nearly to Heaven, bpauty and ugliness did 
not exist for her, only love. Hetty felt this; in the 
child's unconsciousness she could forget herself; 
she could show a more genial temper than any one 
else had power to call forth. Now and then she 
even surprised in herself something approaching 
to gaiety, a strange sensation indeed to Hetty; and 
never perhaps had she been so near a feeling of 
quiet content as during some of these long sum- 
mer afternoons when she sat at the open glass- 
door, the garden outside peacefully ripening to its 
autumn fullness with an added glow of color from 
day to day, Nessie's voice mingling with the vague 
out-door sounds of summer life. 

But tranquil happiness was the last thing likely 
to satisfy Hetty's restless soul. No garden of 
Eden, however sunlit and flowery, could have 
contented her, if she had found there nothing 
but content; how much less her aunt's garden 
with only the bees sleepily humming in the 
familiar breadths of sunlight, and the familiar 
shadows shrinking and lengthening as the hours 
passed on their way across the apple-trees and 
fruit-bushes. Hetty had no associations with the 
garden save one short enchanted hour, and that 
had been a lonely rapture; it had vanished with 
the dew, never to be found again. Very soon she 
deserted the garden-room altogether, and took 
the habit of sitting all day long with her work at 
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the front parlor window where we first saw her. 
Thence, looking up the village street, she could 
see what to her was more suggestive than all the 
gardens in the world; she could see the hedge 
inclosure and wicket gate in front of Richard's 
house, she could see beyond the low shop window 
hung with a row of gold and silver watches, pro- 
jecting a little over the blooming flower-border. 
She watched the windpw and the wicket till she 
learned to know all that they could tell her of 
Richard's daily life, the hours of his comings and 
goings, of his business at home, of his errands 
abroad. She knew the hours when she would see 
him at work, his head bent over his fine tools as 
he sat handling them at the deal table placed 
across the window; she knew when the tools 
would be laid aside, when he would rise and dis- 
appear from the range of her vision; she knew 
when he would come down the garden, when the 
wicket gate would click, when he would cross 
the road. All through the afternoons her ear 
watched for the click of the gate; she could have 
distinguished it among a hundred different sounds. 
Sometimes this monotony would be broken by the 
arrival of a customer, but that rarely happened. 
Richard's customers were few, except on certain 
days when the farmers, driving through Haysted 
to the nearest market town, left their own and 
their wives' and daughters' watches and trinkets 
to be mended. On other days, Richard, when 
business called him from home, could safely leave 
his shop in the care of a little assistant lad, who 
came for a few hours every day. Hetty learned 
to watch him too in her interest in everything 
connected with Richard; every forenoon she saw 
feim come sauntering along, stopping on the way 
to spin his top or shoot his marbles; every even- 
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ing she watched him put up the little shop shut- 
ters and dart up the village street on his hungry- 
way home to supper. Soon after a light would 
shine through the gathering dusk from the low- 
latticed kitchen where Richard spent his even- 
ings. The business of the day was ended. Till 
the morrow Hetty would see him no more. 

It was not long before Richard noticed this 
change in Hetty's habits. It would have been 
strange indeed if he had not done so. A day 
seldom went by that he had not occasion to pass 
Mrs. Adams's house at least once or twice; and 
now always two eager eyes at the open window 
seemed to implore him to stop, compel him to 
turn. At first he only nodded in passing, well- 
pleased if he saw Nessie's little head overtopping 
the window-sill as she sat at Hetty's side; pres- 
ently it seemed only natural to stop and exchange 
a few words with the girl whose face always flushed 
and brightened at his approach. Nothing could 
be more flattering from one human being to an- 
other than this involuntary flattery of expression. 
It pleased Richard; he made time to pause that 
he might bring this transient brightness into Het- 
ty's life. Need I say that hardly had this hap- 
pened once or twice when it became the great, 
the culminating point of Hetty's day ? That 
Richard should think it worth while to stop 
and speak to her, was a fact that in itself 
brought her felicity enough at first. She lived 
in it; she thought and dreamed of it; night and 
day she dreamed and thought of nothing else. 
With the recklessness of an emotional nature, 
which once aroused knows no end but emotion, 
she poured her whole being into those short in- 
terviews with Richard. They were nothing — a 
few unimportant words, a passing shake of the 
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hand; they were everything — meat and drink, 
hunger and thirst, satisfaction and ever-renewed 
longing. 

Insensibly, however, the interviews grew long- 
er; and one day it crossed Hetty's mind with a 
sudden thrill of wonder that Mr. Armstrong cer- 
tainly took pleasure in stopping to talk to her. 
It .was one evening that he had brought back 
from some farm-house an antique watch with a 
curious mechanism.. He had stood for nearly 
half-an-hour outside the window, showing it to 
Hetty and to Nessie, who was with her that after- 
noon, explaining the difficulty he should have in 
making it work again. It was after he had gone 
away, taking the child with him, that as Hetty sat 
in her favorite attitude, her chin propped on her 
hands, her eyes fixed on vacancy, the wondering 
thought crossed her mind that Mr. Armstrong 
certainly did like coming to talk to her. 

Hetty was quite right in her supposition; Rich- 
ard liked talking to her very much ; he liked talk- 
ing to any one who was sympathetic and showed 
interest in what he had to say. He was always 
so absorbed in the thought of the moment, that it 
seemed perfectly natural to him to speak of that 
rather than of anything else; and he had thus, 
as has been said before, that unconscious habit of 
claiming sympathy, which many people find en- 
dearing in their fellow-men. In a lumbering mind, 
such a habit would presently have become intol- 
erable; but with Richard thought was swift as his 
movements were; and as he really hardly ever 
thought of himself, except in relation to troubles 
about which it never occurred to him to talk, but 
almost always of ideas or of other people, no one 
was ever further removed from being an egotistical 
bore. Nothing had done more to gain Richard a 
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character for oddity in Haysted than his habit of 
direct speech; since the inhabitants, however 
much behind the world in some respects, were 
every whit as capable as their most accomplished 
fellow-creatures of concealing a thought by a 
vague utterance. 

When Richard then, who first began talking to 
Hetty from the same impulse that had prompted 
him to interest her in Nessie, became better ac- 
quainted with the girl, he began, without think- 
ing much about it, to tell her of one thing and 
another that occupied his mind just then; he saw 
that she was interested, and that sufficed; he did 
not expect much response. He had been in the 
habit of talking in the same way with Mrs. Adams 
and Jenny, without feeling that he was very well 
understood; the kindly home atmosphere, the 
certainty of sympathy so far as warm interest in 
himself went, had been enough; his experience of 
women had not led him to expect much more. In 
his station of life men do not form intellectual 
friendships with women; Richard had found these 
in books and in one or two chosen comrades; he 
wanted, or he fancied he wanted, something dif- 
ferent in women. But Hetty, as he soon discov- 
ered, was more than interested; she surprised him 
by her intelligence. The intense eagerness with 
which she listened to every word Richard said 
would in fact have sharpened duller wits than hers. 
She was incapable of well-defined thought; her 
mind was too uncultivated, too wordless for that; 
but she was quick of comprehension; and she 
pondered over Richard's utterances when he was 
gone, till she remembered them better than he 
himself did. Her eyes lighted up, her sallow 
cheeks gathered color, she looked almost hand- 
some as they talked together; she understood 
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almost before he had had time to explain himself; 
she sprang, so to speak, to meet his ideas. Cer- 
tainly Richard took pleasure in talking to her. 
It was with a thrill of wonder, a throb of triumph 
that Hetty assured herself of the fact. Till now 
it had always been Jenny that people talked to. 
And Jenny was away at Brook Farm — poor Jenny 
— having flowers given to her by Reuben Frost, 
listening to his slow words. Poor Jenny ! Hetty 
pitied her that she should know no better; she 
herself had never thought anything at all of Reu- 
ben Frost as a lover. 

It did not once — not once occur to Armstrong 
that he could be misunderstood by Hetty; nay, 
he might have been told it twenty times, and still 
remained incredulous. Hetty, as we know, ex- 
cited in him no sense of repulsion; only that deep- 
est pity that the sad mysteries of life awaken in us, 
mysteries that we can only bear to think of, per- 
haps, as we come to recognize that the awful jus- 
tice of the laws of life is merciful as it is hard. But 
none the less did he feel that her deformity set her 
apart from other girls of her age. Armstrong had 
been in love with two women in his life; being in 
love was not a necessity to him as sympathy was; 
he could live without it; but so had it happened. 
One woman was his wife who had been beautiful, 
and whom he had passionately loved; the other 
was Jenny, whom we know. It could never have 
occurred to him to class Hetty, even for a mo- 
ment, with either of these. It was no blame to 
him that he could not reckon with the immense 
fund of vanity latent in Hetty's nature. He had 
seen her hitherto habitually shrinking and sullen; 
his first thought had been to set her at ease. He 
had succeeded only too well. There is no vanity 
so self-deceiving as that of unattractive women. 
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They have none of the experience that enables an 
attractive woman at once to appraise at its true 
value the homage she receives; and their imagina- 
tion, untaught by sobering memories, is forever on 
the alert to supply the admiration denied them by 
inexorable destiny. The very doubt still lurking 
in their most imaginative moments, only gives a 
stronger emphasis to the least hint of reality; 
that they should be sought out at all proves the 
existence of some irresistible charm; they had 
always suspected, now they are certain of it. It 
needed but a touch to set Hetty's vanity in a 
flame. A moment of surprised humility was 
her first emotion; was it possible that Mr. Arm- 
strong could care for her? Then came a thrill 
of exquisite felicity as she accepted the convic- 
tion. After that everything was quite natural, 
and she was as ready to be adored as if she had 
stood on a pedestal all her life to be gazed at 
by faithful worshippers. 

I say again, poor Hetty: with all the instincts 
of a woman's heart awaking, only to be crushed by 
the tragic fate that shut her out forever from the 
deepest as from the most trivial joys a woman's 
life can know. 



CHAPTER XL 

HETTY IS NOT WITHOUT ILLUSIONS. 

ONE afternoon Hetty put on her frilled red and 
yellow cotton gown, and tied a new red 
ribbon round her neck. She did not usually wear 
her best dress on week-days; it was while eating 
her dinner that day, in the absorbed silence habit- 
ual with her now, that the idea of putting it on 
came into her head. Her old drab every-day 
gown was limp and worn at the elbows, and had 
a darn in front just where it was most difficult to 
hide it; and Mr. Armstrong had never seen her in 
her new gown. Yes, once he had seen her in it 
— on the Sunday he had given her the roses. 
Hetty still cherished that memory; for it had 
gained in significance as it had lost in wonder for 
her. 

Hardly then was dinner over, than she had gone 
upstairs to carry out her intention; and now she 
was standing in her room before the small square 
of looking-glass, that showed her nothing but her 
face, adorning herself as maidens in all time have 
loved to adorn themselves to meet the eyes of 
the man they love. Hetty smiled to herself as 
she looked in the glass. The sky was so blue and 
joyous, the sunshine so bright outside her leaf- 
filled lattice, the air that fluttered her frills and 
ribbon-ends so warm and balmy — it was the world 
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we see at eighteen that had bloomed for a brief 
moment in Hetty's narrow chamber. She smiled 
as she tied and untied her ribbon twenty times. 
Her deft fingers had generally no difficulty in 
twisting a bow into shape; but to-day she could 
never please herself. Nothing in the way of mil- 
linery seemed quite worthy to be seen by Mr. 
Armstrong; and she had a persuasion that all her 
pleasure in talking to him would be destroyed if 
she were conscious the while of anything so un- 
becoming as an ill-made bow. It was only the 
thought that he might perhaps pass the window 
while she was lingering up here, that made her 
tie the ribbon in a hurry at last, as a matter, after 
all, not worth thinking about, and hasten down- 
stairs to take her accustomed seat. 

Mrs. Adams was in the parlor when Hetty came 
in. She had her bonnet on and was putting some 
work into a bag, for she was on her way out to try 
on a dress. She paused in her occupation as Het- 
ty seated herself, and conscious of her aunt's eye, 
took up her work-basket and began to stitch 
diligently. 

44 Hetty," said Mrs. Adams, "it passes me to 
think why you sit all the time at that front win- 
dow instead of in the work-room as usual. It's a 
new fancy you've got in your head." 

44 It's so dark in the other room, aunt," said 
Hetty, " with all that green stuff growing over 
the door. It hangs down lower and lower every 
day." 

44 Well, my girl, we can have in a ladder and 
get it cut away, if that's all; but it's grown the 
same every summer that you can recollect, and 
I've never heard you complain of it before. It 
doesn't look well, Hetty, for a girl to be always 
sitting and staring out at an open window. I 
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wouldn't let Jenny do it; there'd soon be a talk 
in the place." 

Hetty tossed her head and went on sewing 
rapidly without making any answer. 

" Nor in that gown neither," Mrs. Adams con- 
tinued, " if your drab one's a bit shabby, as I dare 
say it may be by this time, it's good enough to 
work in; and it's neither Sunday, nor feast-day, 
nor courting-day, as they used to say in my part 
of the country, that you should dress yourself 
up like some poor creature in a show that's got 
to make her living by her fine clothes. That 
gown of yours 'ud be the very thing for that. 
People'd come running from a mile off to see 
whatever made such a blaze. I do wonder at 
you, Hetty." 

Mrs. Adams having spoken with unusual sever- 
ity, though in her usual mild tone of reproof, 
paused again for an answer; but none came. Her 
words gave Hetty a keen discomfort; she felt like 
one who, lately grown to the use and custom of 
great riches, should suddenly see a door opened 
on to some former scene of squalid penury. Most 
of us perhaps know that chill return to some pov- 
erty-stricken self, that sense of a dread fatality 
dragging us back into some lower atmosphere. 
All Hetty's dreary past seemed to awake again 
in the familiar ring of her aunt's words; but they 
made no deeper impression. The riches were still 
hers; she had only to pay no h£ed to anything 
her aunt might say. 

Mrs. Adams meanwhile, having finished put- 
ting up her work, stood hesitating a moment. 
It had been in her mind to say more to Hetty. 
Only that morning a good-natured neighbor Ijad 
remarked to her that work must surely be slack 
with her, Mrs. Adams, since that queer, deformed' 
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niece of hers could spend all her time staring out 
of the window after Mr. Armstrong. Mrs. Adams 
had resented this speech extremely, as an un- 
warrantable interference in her affairs; but it had 
made her think, nevertheless, that she would 
speak to Hetty. She had spoken, and without 
effect; now she hardly knew what more to say. 
She had never yet crossed Hetty in any of her 
fancies; she did not know how to begin now. As 
for Mr. Armstrong, that must be all nonsense; 
she would say nothing about that; it would only 
put silly fancies into the girl's head. Still she 
wished Hetty would say something that might 
lead to further remark on her side. But Hetty 
remained persistently silent, and after a minute's 
hesitation, Mrs. Adams gathered up her things 
and went away. 

And now Hetty could sit and work and dream 
at her ease. Her aunt's words had left absolutely 
no impression upon her, beyond making her shrink 
further back into the shadow of the window-cur- 
tain, after her old fashion, somewhat disused of 
late. Her diligence abated; she went on working 
with languid movements, pausing between each 
stitch to watch Mr. Armstrong's house across 
the road. No, he was not gone out yet; he was 
sitting as usual, with his head bent over his work 
in the window. Now she could see him move; 
he had disappeared; in a few minutes he would 
come down the garden path, she would hear the 
gate click, he would cross the road. Hetty's 
heart began to flutter, her cheeks to flush, a 
smile to play round her lips; but her hands did 
not tremble as they had done once before when 
shi? heard his step outside; and if she kept her 
eyes fixed on her work, it was only with a girl's 
coquettish desire of proving to Mr. Armstrong 
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that he had not been in her thoughts in the very 
least. 

For It Was noticeable that, no sooner had Hetty 
persuaded herself into the belief that Richard cared 
for her, than the whole character of her thoughts 
concerning him changed. The simplicity and rev- 
erence of a great love which had begun to regen- 
erate her soul, were at once weakened. He was, 
if possible, more than ever present to her; there 
was no action throughout the day in which the 
thought of him was not the background, as it 
were, of her consciousness; but with this, the pure 
impulse of humility, the awakening of a clearer 
conscience which had characterized the first at- 
titude of her mind towards him, began to pass 
away. As the belief that she lived in Richard's 
thoughts as he lived in hers gained strength, a 
hew desire, the desire to try her power upon him, 
gradually took possession of her mind. Nature, 
it would appear, in giving Hetty a deformed and 
stuftfed form, had fallen into the error of also en- 
dowing her with every instinct proper to a beau- 
tiful and wayward woman; for if she lacked ex- 
perience, she could at least perfectly imagine 
what her course of action should be — how she 
would meet Richard with a feigned indifference, 
repulse him with coldness, soften again into 
kindness. Only, fated as it was that her life 
should be ruled by discords, she found when it 
came to the point, that to treat Richard with this 
feigned coldness and indifference was altogether 
beyond her powers of self-control. What if he 
should think her in earnest and take her at her 
word? Hetty's self-confidence failed her at the 
very thought of such a catastrophe. With all her 
vanity she had the diffidence of inexperience; and 
she had the diffidence of a passionate nature which 
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in loving gives so much that it always doubts 
of the equal return it craves. 

This afternoon then, she could no more really 
have let Richard pass while she kept her eyes 
fixed with an air of. indifference on her work, than 
a flower can obstinately close itself against the 
influences of dew and sunlight. As he drew 
near, she instinctively leaned forward a little, 
and lifted her glowing face to the open window. 
It was impossible for Richard not to be struck by 
the difference between this flushed and sparkling 
countenance and the sullen, defiant girl of a few 
weeks since. Hetty was right, moreover; the 
brilliant coloring of her dress suited her dark 
hair and colorless complexion much better than 
the drab gown she usually wore. 

"How bright you look to-day!" said Richard, 
coming up to her, "what has happened? Your 
cousin has come home, perhaps." 

"Jenny?" said Hetty, wonderingly, "oh, no, 
she's not to be home this three or four days yet. 
Why ever should you think that, Mr. Armstrong ? " 

" Because you look happy, I suppose," he said, 
smiling a little. He stood with his hands resting 
against the window frame on either side, gazing 
down at Hetty absently at first, then with eyes 
that suddenly brightened. " It is really delight- 
ful to see you look so much happier," he said. 

" Oh, I'm happy enough," said Hetty. She did 
not respond to Richard's words with her usual 
readiness; she was put out that, after all her care 
and thought in dressing herself, he should attrib- 
ute her bright looks to a cause so remote from 
the truth. 

" It's not Jenny," she said, her annoyance find- 
ing naive expression, "it's my dress." 

" Your dress?" Richard said, perplexed. 
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" Yes," said Hetty, " this is my best gown. I've 
nothing but an ugly, old drab-colored thing to wear 
else, and of course I don't look so well in that." 

" I see, this is not drab," said Richard, consid- 
ering it, "it has bright colors. Why don't you 
wear it always if you like it best ? " 

" Aunt won't let me," said Hetty, tossing her 
head, "she says it's staring, and always scolds 
me when I put it on. But I'm glad you like it, 
Mr. Armstrong." 

"I think it suits you very well," said Richard, 
with kindness. He saw the girl's vanity without 
comprehending it; but it only moved him to pity. 
The pathetic side of human weaknesses was apt 
to strike him so strongly, that he had often a real 
difficulty in discerning in himself or others the 
absurdity that gives its keenest touch to pathos. 
"It suits you — but I suppose it might not suit 
every one," he added, after a moment's pause. 
A vision of Jenny had passed before him; she 
wore no bright colors, he felt sure, for the only 
impression her dress had left on his mind was one 
of fresh delicacy. 

"Oh, no," said Hetty, quite pleased, and un- 
consciously answering his thought, "it wouldn't 
suit every one. There's Jenny now, she never 
wears anything but grays and lilacs, and such 
like; she'd never look at a gown like this. But I 
like bright colors, and they suit me, and I mean 
to wear 'em." 

The next afternoon, Hetty, coming back through 
the garden where she had been to eat some rasp- 
berries after dinner, gathered a handful of mari- 
golds, and stuck them into her hair and in front of 
her frock. It was her Sunday gown again, for her 
aunt was not at home. Mrs. Adams had gone 
out early, taking her work with her, to spend the 
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day with a sick friend at some little distance from 
Haysted; and Hetty, left to herself for an entire 
day, felt very much as a peacock might feel, who, 
forbidden by sumptuary laws in his native barn- 
yard to spread his tail, should all at once find 
himself in a new domain unfettered by despot- 
ism. She could adorn herself as she pleased to- 
day. She spent a long time in a fantastic ar- 
rangement of her marigolds, a sort of wreath 
crowning her high comb, a bunch stuck in just 
above her left ear. How well the bright yellow 
looked in her dark coils of hair; and it just matched 
the yellow of her gown. Hetty looked in the tin 
mirror above the mantel-piece and felt herself 
beautiful. Mr. Armstrong liked her in bright 
colors ; he would certainly admire her to-day. 
It was like one of her old dreams of a red velvet 
gown and a gold comb, to be sitting there dressed 
at the window waiting for him to come. Hetty 
never once thought of her neighbors to-day; she 
thought of nothing but Richard, and what he 
woufti think of her. 

Richard was late in going out that afternoon. 
When he came at last, Mr. Griffiths was with him, 
to Hetty's infinite disgust. They were walking 
quickly; the schoolmaster, who was outside in 
the road, did not notice Hetty; but Richard nod- 
ded in passing, then suddenly turned and stopped 
with a shock of surprise. Hetty's arrangement of 
her flowers was not unbecoming in itself; her taste 
was too sure for that; but it was so odd that it 
would have attracted attention anywhere and in 
any one; the girl being such as she was, the effect 
was grotesque, weird even, and withal pitiable. 
Richard saw his look of surprised dismay reflected 
in 'Hetty's face; she turned quite pale as she met 
his glance. 
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"I beg your pardon," he said, walking up to her, 
" I hardly knew you for the moment with those 
yellow flowers in your hair." 

" I put 'em in on purpose," said Hetty, cruelly 
mortified, but resolved not to show it; "why, 
don't you like 'em, Mr. Armstrong ? " 

" No, I don't indeed," said Richard, " not at all. 
Do take them out." 

" Oh, but I like 'em," said Hetty, with her toss 
of the head. Here was a fine opportunity for her 
to try her power over Mr. Armstrong. She would 
show him that she cared nothing for his opinion; 
she would make him admire her flowers. "I like 
'em," she said, "and I mean to wear 'em, too. I 
don't mind what any one thinks." 

" Well, I wish you wouldn't — " began Richard. 
He broke off, seeing that Mr. Griffiths had stopped 
and was waiting for him. " I must go," he said, 
and without another word walked away at his 
usual rapid pace. 

Hetty sat quite still till he was out of sight; 
then rushing upstairs to her own room, she tore 
the flowers out of her hair and stamped on them 
again and again. She felt insulted, humiliated; 
she hated Richard for the moment. The next 
morning she put on her old drab gown. Mr. 
Armstrong would notice that, perhaps, and ask 
her to wear the pretty bright one again; and most 
likely she would refuse. But the next day it 
rained; she saw nothing of Richard but his back 
as he walked up the street; the next day he was 
busy at home and did not go out at all. By the 
third day, Hetty had worked herself up into an 
agony lest she should have offended him ; when he 
came at last, she was in a state of subdued humility. 

"I haven't seen Nessie for a while," she said, be- 
ginning with what she thought would surely pro- 
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pitiate Mr. Armstrong ; " won't you send her 
across to tea this afternoon ? Aunt'd like to 
have her." 

" Nessie has not been well," said Richard, "or 
she would have been over to see you before. But 
she can come this afternoon, if she likes." 

" And I won't put flowers any more into my 
hair if it doesn't please you," said Hetty pal- 
pitating a little. 

" Flowers ?" said Richard. Seeing Hetty look 
just as usual, the episode of the other day had 
passed completely from his mind. " Oh, I re- 
member now," he said; "no, I didn't like them. 
I like you much better as you are to-day." 

" Do you ?" said Hetty; and she was so much 
subdued that she blushed with pleasure at this 
remark, as if it had been the finest compliment in 
the world. 

" Nessie is not at all well," Richard resumed, 
with a troubled air; "I am going to take her up 
to London at the end of the week to see a doctor. 
I should have been with her before, but I have 
been waiting for some money I was expecting 
from Geneva. Now it has come, and I can go." 

"To London?" said Hetty, her heart sinking 
with dismay. London seemed to her such an im- 
mense way off; it was perhaps the nearest ap^ 
proach to the infinite that she had ever seriously 
contemplated. " Why, you'll have to be away 
ever so long, won't you ? " she said. 

" Only two days," said Richard, " I shall leave 
on Saturday and be back here by Monday even- 
ing. I couldn't spare more time than that." 

Hetty's fears were relieved. " I should like to 
go to London," she said, clasping her hands over 
her head and letting them fall again. 

"I wish you could go," said Richard warmly, 
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" you would dislike the smoke and noise after your 
quiet life here; but it would brighten your life and 
give you new thoughts. Every one is the better 
for a change like that." 

" Oh, but I wouldn't care to live in the smoke, 
not like the common people," said Hetty, "what 
I'd like would be to live in a palace — there's 
streets and streets of palaces I've heard — and 
have plenty of money and all sorts of fine things 
out of the shops. They say there's shops quite 
full of nothing but beautiful gold and silver things. 
That's what I'd like — wouldn't you ? " 

Richard looked at her. " Where in the world," 
he said, " did you get such notions as those ? " 

" Oh, I don't know," said Hetty, coloring viv- 
idly. Unwittingly she had drifted into one of her 
old dreams; now she recollected herself. " It's 
only what I've fancied," she said. " I've heard 
folk talk of London. But I don't really want to 
go there now; I like Haysted best now. I don't 
want ever to go away. Don't you like Haysted, 
Mr. Armstrong ? " 

" I do. I like it very much," said Richard, ab- 
sently. He was thinking of how when he first 
saw Haysted, with its clustering roofs half hidden 
by trees, its encircling hills", and stream-watered 
meadows, he had thought he would stay there for- 
ever. It was as though he had found one of those 
dreams that haunt our childhood, when a grassy 
dell hidden in forest depths, a winding creek lost 
between alders and reed-grown banks, a glimpse 
down an untrodden woodland path, stir in us a 
nameless longing that sends us seeking through 
life. "Come and rest," the peaceful land had 
seemed to say, whilst far away in the world, be- 
yond those embracing hills, lay the pains and 
troubles of his troubled life. And now the mists 
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had drifted across and settled down upon him 
again like a heavy cloud. 

Hetty too was silent for a minute. How she 
had hated Haysted once; how she had longed for 
any change that would take her from it; and how 
dear it had become to her now. She sat resting 
her chin on her hands, gazing up the street. 
There was not an inch of it that was not familiar 
to her, hardly a sound that she had not heard 
every day for years. The forge was clanging; 
the shop-bell was tinkling at the butcher's door 
hard by; a flock of sheep were being driven along 
the road; a yellow van had drawn up in the shade 
of the copper beech before the old red-brick inn, 
and a woman with her head out of window was 
quarreling with two surly-looking men who stood 
smoking and drinking outside; Farmer Brown on 
his white horse sat waiting for his afternoon glass 
of ale; nasturtiums and fuchsias and geraniums 
blazed in the little front gardens. Hetty saw and 
heard it all without taking much heed — it was too 
familiar to her for that — but with an inexpressible 
sense of rest in this small world which had come 
to be the loved, unchanging background of her 
varying and passionate emotions. She glanced 
up at Richard as if to ask him whether he did not 
feel the same; but Richard was. looking away 
from her to where a light spring-cart had just ap- 
peared in sight, scattering the flock of sheep as it 
drove rapidly along, and raising clouds of dust 
from the white, sun-baked road. 

"Why, I believe that's Jenny," said Hetty, "it's 
Mr. Frost's cart, I know. We thought she'd 
maybe come back to-day." 

The cart driven by a farm servant stopped the 
next moment at Mrs. Adams's door, and out of 
the midst of the dust appeared the blooming form 
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of Jenny, her fe6t planted on her little hair-trunk 
in front, baskets of eggs and flowers and dairy j 

produce packed all round her, and she herself, f 

fresh as her flowers, looking as little like a love- \ 

lorn maiden as can be imagined. Richard started I 

forward to help her down from the cart; but Jen- A 

ny with her light, active movements was in no 
need of assistance; she had sprung on to the 
ground before he could get up to her. 

" Thank you all the same, Mr. Armstrong," she 
said, quite frankly and cheerfully; then, running 
up to her mother who had come to the door, she 
threw her arms round her neck. 

" Oh, mother," she said, " how nice it is to be 
at home again." 

" Not so nice as to have you, my child," said 
Mrs. Adams, whose face had the worried look it 
had often worn lately, "how's your aunt Eliza- 
beth, Jenny ? " 

<4 Oh, she's quite well again," said Jenny, "she's 
going about just as usual." 

" And Reuben ? " 

" Reuben — oh, I'll tell you about Reuben an- 
other time," said Jenny, laughing. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHAT JENNY THOUGHT. 

JENNY had come home again, blooming and 
sunny; for her stay at Brook Farm had helped 
to confirm her in all the excellent resolutions we 
know of, the resolutions she had made not to let 
her troubles conquer her. Wandering by herself 
in the long summer evenings under the apple- 
trees in her aunt's orchard, or in the meadows 
by the quiet mill-stream, she had had time to 
contemplate her late difficulties from more than 
one point of view. The first burning pain and 
perplexity subsiding, a reaction had set in. She 
told herself that she had perhaps, after all, not 
been so much to blame. Hardly had she arrived 
at this first decision than, with the natural spring 
of a youthful mind, ever eager to win from the 
past a new hope for the future, she began to tell 
herself that she must have been mistaken al- 
together — that Mr. Armstrong had not been 
to blame either, perhaps. Soon she felt quite 
ashamed that she should have had such foolish 
fancies about herself and about him. Now that 
she was at a distance from it all, they had been 
nothing but fancies, she felt sure. She quite 
longed at last for her visit to come to an end, 
that she might go home and prove to herself, by 
the simple friendliness with which she and Mr 
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Armstrong would meet, how silly she had been. 
For then the old pleasant intercourse would be- 
gin again, and everything would be as it had 
been before. 

Jenny had been not a little helped in her effort 
to get rid of all sentimental fancies by the unsen- 
timental conduct of her cousin Reuben. " Reu- 
ben ! " she said, laughing, to her mother, as they 
sat at work together after supper on the evening 
of her return; " I've scarcely set eyes on Reuben 
since I went to aunt's. I think I must have af- 
fronted him at last, mother, for he's hardly come 
near me at all. Nor I needn't have been afraid 
of his teasing me; he's thinking of some one else 
now. Who do you think that is, mother ? " 

" I'm sure I could never tell," said Mrs. Adams; 
" to guess your cousin Reuben's thoughts'd be 
like having to do a sum backwards. You'd never 
get at 'em by counting straight. Who's he think- 
ing of now, Jenny ? " 

"Why, mother, you know the Widow Clark- 
son, who lives across the moorland, and has that 
farm in the dip away beyond the old sand-pit; 
she with the six children, you know. You've 
often said what a capable body she is, and how 
well she's bringing up her boys. Well, Reuben's 
been up there every day or two since I went to 
Brook Farm— all that long ride there and back — 
and yesterday he told aunt he meant to ask her 
to be his wife, and that he thought she would." 

"Then she's a sillier woman than I took her 
for," said Mrs. Adams, " though, to be sure, 
there's no knowing. She's twenty years older at 
the least than your cousin; but there's no age 
when a woman can't make a fool of herself, if 
she's a mind to. Remember that, Jenny. And 
what did your aunt say to it ? " 
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" I don't think aunt minded," said Jenny. " She'd 
have liked some one younger for a daughter, she 
said; but she'd be glad to have Reuben settled 
any way." 

41 She'll be glad to have him off her hands, 
that's what it is," said Mrs. Adams; "he's not a 
weight that'll grow lighter with years; and he 
might have done much worse, Jenny, than take 
up with the Widow Clarkson, so far as he's con- 
cerned. She's thinking of his money, no doubt, 
and of the farm; but she'll keep him in order, if 
any one can, and he's a good-natured lad enough 
in his way." 

This sudden and unromantic ending to her first 
love affair had lightened Jenny's spirits so much 
that it had greatly helped to restore' the balance 
of her mind. How tragic she had felt over Reu- 
ben and his offer; how easily the problem had 
been solved; she could almost think she had im- 
agined it all. Jenny got up cheerfully the morn- 
ing after her return home, and drawing back the 
little curtain, looked down the familiar street 
with a joyous sense of being in possession of her 
old self and of her old life again. There was a 
fresh spring of hope and gladness in her heart. 
In reality, she was counting upon seeing Richard 
unchanged; but she only said to herself that it 
was pleasant to be at home once more, with the 
days that she loved so well lying uncounted be- 
fore her, and the August sunshine to make them 
glad. 

But Jenny had not been at home twenty-four 
hours, when she perceived that not only was the 
old life not going to begin again, but that a new 
life, in which she had no part, had arisen in her 
absence; and when she discovered how matters 
stood, she underwent a strong revulsion of feeling 
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that entirely shattered her new-found serenity. 
It so happened that, the day after her return, 
Richard had a longer conference than usual with 
Hetty at the window. A skilled workman him- 
self, and accustomed to handling minute objects, 
he had often noticed how deft Hetty's slender- 
tipped fingers were; and this afternoon he had 
come over to ask her to help him with some 
small piece of mechanism which required delicate 
manipulation. Richard had not thought twice 
about coming; nothing in life seemed simpler to 
him than to ask help when he needed it, to offer 
it when it was needed by others. As for Hetty, 
she had gone straightway into a seventh hea- 
ven of bliss. ^Absorbed, flushing, palpitating, she 
stood bending over the work at the wide window- 
sill, lost to every other consideration on earth; 
whilst Jenny, seated with her mother in the inner 
room, drew back her chair that she might not see 
or be seen through the half-open door, only to 
become more keenly alive to every sound. 

" Does Hetty always sit in the other room, 
mother ? " she said at last, with something hard 
in her voice. 

"Well, she's taken the habit lately," said Mrs. 
Adams, in the half-apologetic tone she was wont 
to use when speaking of Hetty. " Since youVe 
been away, Jenny. You see I've been out a good 
deal, and I suppose she finds it more cheerful." 

Jenny said no more, but Mrs. Adams felt un- 
comfortable. She stood rather in awe of Jenny's 
young opinions, which had a fresh decision that 
impressed her even when they only echoed her 
own. She had said nothing more to Hetty since 
her unsuccessful appeal the other day; it had be- 
come more difficult to do so that Hetty had gone 
on just the same, absolutely unconscious, as it 
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seemed, of her aunt's disapprobation. Nor was 
this far from the truth; the intense drama in 
which the girl was living, a drama in which her 
imagination supplied all the blanks, was like a 
wall between her and the outer world. Still less 
had Mrs. Adams liked the idea of saying anything 
to Richard. It had suggested itself to her before 
this, and she had dismissed it at once. She had 
a great respect as well as a great liking for Mr. 
Armstrong; and, although, knowing nothing of 
the origin of the friendship between him and 
Hetty, she could not imagine how it had sprung 
up, she supposed he had his own reasons for what 
he was doing. It was not possible that he should 
care for Hetty — what man could care for a poor 
crook - backed thing like that ? And she had 
fancied once that he liked her Jenny. But the 
very fact that the question suggested itself, 
showed that doubts were beginning to arise. in 
her mind. "I don't understand it," she said to 
herself at last. " If it were a girl now — For it's 
as if the girls'd all got squints. When you think 
they're looking one way, it's as likely as not 
they've got their eyes fixed another. But with a 
man, one mostly knows what he'd be after; and 
if Mr. Armstrong has really taken a fancy to 
Hetty, I'm not the one to stand in the poor 
orphan thing's way. But I don't understand it." 

Jenny, for her part, had no doubts whatever. 
Her mind instantly sprang to a conclusion, and 
held to it. There is nothing a woman is more 
ready to believe than that the man whom she 
loves finds another woman more attractive than 
herself; and Jenny, not more reasonable than an- 
other on this point, at once found in Richard's 
present conduct to Hetty the interpretation of 
his past conduct to herself. She understood it 
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even less than her mother. She could not but 
blame both him and Hetty; and it was not per- 
haps in human nature that she should not blame 
Hetty the most. Nothing could be more con- 
trary to all Jenny's notions of propriety and deli- 
cacy than Hetty's behavior. That she should 
spend her time day after day at a window for the 
express purpose of talking to Mr. Armstrong, 
seemed to Jenny almost to pass the limits of 
conduct to be tolerated. Not because it was 
Richard; that might give a sharp pain to her 
disapprobation, but could not increase it. Only, 
for the first time, there was forced upon her a 
sense of the incongruity between Hetty^and her 
pretensions. She had never, as we know, thought 
much about her cousin's deformity; it had been 
to her simply a matter of course. But when, on 
this first evening after her return, Hetty came in 
to tea, the contrast between the entranced look 
her face always wore after one of her interviews 
with Richard and her misshapen figure, grated 
upon Jenny like some horrible discord. It was 
an ungenerous feeling; she knew it, and hated 
herself for it; but it remained to make her mis- 
erable. 

For two days Mrs. Adams meditated upon Jen- 
ny's words, made still more emphatic by the tacit 
disapproval she continued to show. On the third 
day she resolved to act. She reconsidered her 
determination not to speak to Mr. Armstrong; it 
would be best, she at last decided, to have an 
interview with him. She had no very clear idea 
of what she meant to say, but inspiration some- 
times comes in the course of conversation; she 
would trust to that. Richard so rarely came into 
the house now that she had to seek him in his 
own home; but an excuse was not far to find. It 
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was on Tuesday that Jenny came back. The fol- 
lowing Saturday Richard, as he had told Hetty, 
proposed taking Nessie to London. On the Fri- 
day evening, therefore, Mrs. Adams, with her 
work-basket in her hand, crossed the road to 
Richard Armstrong's house. It was growing 
dark; the shop was closed, and she made her 
way into the kitchen, where Richard, as she 
knew, had the habit of spending his evenings. 
The dusky room, illuminated by the latest sunset 
gilding, had a comfortless look according to Mrs. 
Adams's feminine ideas of comfort. For Richard 
had the habit, ever exasperating to neat house- 
wives, of laying down everything in the first con- 
venient place that came to hand; nor could it 
ever have occurred to him to move a thing again 
until it was wanted. Nessie's playthings too, lay 
scattered where she had left them on the chairs 
and floor, and the chairs were pulled out of place. 
Richard himself stood at the window with a book 
turned to the waning light, reading with the ab- 
sorbed attention he always gave to whatever mat- 
ter he had in hand. 

" Good evening, Mr. Armstrong," said Mrs. 
Adams, coming in. " I've stepped across to see 
whether there's any little thing I can do for Nes- 
sie. She ought to have her things tidy to take to 
London; and, though it's only for two days, why, 
it's all the same as if it were for longer. It's wash 
and wear, wash and wear forever with children, 
as well I know — not that it's to be expected you 
should think about that, Mr. Armstrong. So I'll 
take a look at the things, if you like." 

" How good of you to think of it !" said Rich- 
ard, starting forward and pulling at an arm-chair 
with energy. "Do sit down, Mrs. Adams." 

"Well, I'll just go upstairs first and fetch the 
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things down," said Mrs. Adams, "and then, if 
there's a stitch needed, I can put it in whilst I'm 
here. That'll be quicker than taking 'em home 
with me." 

Mrs. Adams soon returned. She drew her chair 
to the deal table, where Richard had placed a 
lighted candle, and, putting on her thimble, set 
herself to turn over and examine an armful of 
things she had brought down. 

"Nessie's sleeping as quietly as can be," she 
said. " I expect you'll have her a strong girl yet, 
Mr. Armstrong. You'll see if this great London 
doctor doesn't say so too. And a change'll do 
you no harm, either; you've not been looking like 
yourself lately, not a bit as you did when you 
first came to Haysted. And yet we count the 
air here healthy." 

Richard did not answer. He was standing with 
his back to the mantel-piece, looking with a 
growing emotion in his face at Mrs. Adams's 
quick movements as she turned over Nessie's lit- 
tle things. With a touch, as it seemed, she had 
restored order to the room as she passed through, 
gathered Nessie's playthings together, duly ranged 
the chairs against the wall. The open lattice still 
let in the summer twilight; a star trembled in the 
evening blue; within, the candlelight shone on 
Mrs. Adams's neat cap and wavy black hair, on 
her work-basket and scissors, and the little pile 
of garments at her side. Indifferent though he 
was to material comforts, and with his head gen- 
erally more or less in the clouds, yet a friendly 
interior, a fireside, a loved and loving face to 
brighten and be made bright, were essential to 
Richard's conception of happiness. They rounded 
off, so to speak, his ideal of life; they filled in every 
interval with the warm flow of reciprocal affection 
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and tenderness and sympathy. Apart from his 
work and his books, no man was less self-suffic- 
ing. Over the whole earth his thoughts would 
wander in hours of solitude, as if to seek one 
heart of which he might say, "This love is my 
own" — only to return baffled and darkened to 
the endurance of a lonely pain. He stood now 
watching Mrs. Adams with bright and wistful 
eyes; for she was associated as no one else could 
be with all that had made the sweetness and the 
bitterness of his life at Haysted. 

"How pleasant it is to see you here, Mrs. 
Adams," he said at last, "I wish you would come 
oftener." 

"Well, Mr. Armstrong," said Mrs. Adams, with 
composure, "there's been no need to think of 
that till lately; for you were always welcome 
with us, and you knew it; and I don't know that 
I've done anything that need make you think 
the contrary now. But I've been wondering for 
this month past, pretty near, when you were com- 
ing to see us again." 

Richard grew extremely red; he did not at 
once speak, and Mrs. Adams went on. This 
was not at all what she had intended to say; 
it had nothing to do with Hetty. But since Jen- 
ny's return her mother also had been feeling more 
aggrieved than she knew by Richard's desertion, 
and this grievance naturally found expression first. 

"It's not that I want to complain," she said, 
folding up a pinafore, and beginning to darn one 
of Nessie's little socks; "and for that matter, I've 
been out of the house myself more than usual 
lately. Only when one misses a friend all at 
once, one begins to fear there's something wrong. 
And I'd looked upon you as a friend, Mr. Arm- 
strong, as much as any one I ever knew." 
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"That is just it," said Richard, in a troubled 
voice, " I mean, that is one reason why I have 
given up coming to see you, Mrs. Adams. Your 
house has been more like a home to me than any 
I have known for a long time. But I am a home- 
less man; I shall soon be leaving Haysted; and I 
do assure you it is best as it is." 

" Leaving Haysted ! " said Mrs. Adams, letting 
her work fall for a moment, "why, dear me, Mr. 
Armstrong, that's a new thought, isn't it ? " 

"No, not at all — " said Richard, "not at all. 
It has been in my mind for a long time; I hardly 
know haw long. But I don't want it talked about 
yet — not till matters are quite arranged. It might 
injure my business, and that I could not afford." 

" Well, there you're right, Mr. Armstrong. 
There's little use in making a talk about things 
till they're settled; one never knows what may 
happen to unsettle them again. It'd be like cut- 
ting out a dress before you know who's going to 
wear it; the stuff might be wasted after all. But 
to think that you're going to leave Haysted ! " 

Mrs. Adams sat with suspended needle for a 
moment; then cutting her thread with energy, 
she rolled up Nessie's socks, and began to exam- 
ine another pair. But in a minute she let her 
work fall again into her lap, and sat looking at 
Richard, who was still leaning against the man- 
tel-piece. 

" Mr. Armstrong," she said at last, " I wonder 
if I might say a few words to you, of advice, as it 
were ? " 

" Do, Mrs. Adams," said Richard, rousing him- 
self from his despondent attitude. 

"Well, then," said Mrs. Adams, beginning rath- 
er nervously, but gaining confidence as she went 
on, " if you'll excuse my saying so, doesn't it seem 
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a pity, Mr. Armstrong, that a young man like you 
should lead such an unsettled life ? So far as I 
can make out, you've never really fixed yourself 
in any place since first you began business; and 
now, you see, you're off again, I don't say Hay- 
sted's much of a position for you; I think, so clever 
as you seem to be with your books and things, 
you might do better, maybe, than fix yourself 
here for life. Still it's the unsettledness I'm 
thinking of. Why, I've lived in Haysted nigh 
twenty years now, ever since first I married, and 
if ever I make a change — which I may do, for it's 
a queer world this, and turns one round at times 
till one hardly knows where one is — I hope to end 
my days at the next place I go to, wherever it 
may be. 'A rolling- stone gathers no moss,' — * 
there's never a truer proverb than that, take it as 
you will; and it's few dresses I should have got to 
make, if I'd never staid in a place above six 
months at a time." 

Mrs. Adams, having spoken out of the fullness 
of her heart, took up her work again, rather agi- 
tated with having made such a long speech to one 
whom she admired and esteemed so much as she 
did Mr. Armstrong; she was half afraid that he 
might be offended. But Richard did not look at 
all offended. He stood lost in thought, his eyes 
fixed intently on the ground. 

" Mrs. Adams," he said, suddenly, " I am going 
to tell you something about my life. I have had 
a very unhappy life. It is not a subject I like talk- 
ing about, and when I first came to Haysted it 
concerned nobody, and I spoke of it to no one. 
But now I should like to tell you. You are not 
like every woman; you can be trusted, I know, 
not to speak of it again." 

"Well, Mr. Armstrong," said Mrs. Adams, 
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quietly, " if it's anything that it'll ease you to tell 
me, do. I've not come to my age without having 
had a deal to do with other people's troubles be- 
sides my own, and I don't know that any one 
ever repented trusting in me. And as for talk- 
ing, it's true enough that it's not my way, for I 
never yet saw the use of talking about what one 
doesn't understand the half of; and that's other 
people's affairs for the most part. So if you care 
to tell me, Mr. Armstrong, do," Mrs. Adams con- 
cluded. 

Richard did not at once avail himself of this 
permission. He walked with an agitated step to 
the window, and stood there in silence. " It is 
not much to tell," he said, hurriedly, at last, "that 
is, a few words will tell it. Five years ago, Mrs. 
Adams, when I was about one and twenty, I did 
a very foolish thing — I married. My wife ran 
away from me six months after — and she is liv- 
ing still." 

It was not Mrs. Adams's way to startle a con- 
fidence reposed in her by expressing surprise at 
great crises. She stitched on quietly for a mo- 
ment before speaking. " If that's so, Mr. Arm- 
strong," she said then, with a touch of gentle 
compassion in her voice, " I don't wonder at your 
feeling unsettled like. There's nothing unsettles 
a man like a broken-up home, let it come as it 
may. And do you never see your wife ? " 

" Never," said Richard, still looking out upon 
the darkening garden. " She came back to me 
once — and she did not stay. After that I prom- 
ised to give her half my earnings, whatever they 
might be, if she would keep away altogether. I 
don't care to make much money, Mrs. Adams; she 
doesn't spend it well. So much I know of her." 

There was silence whilst Mrs. Adams foH^ 
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the last of Nessie's pinafores. " Words are not 
of much use, Mr. Armstrong," she said then, "but 
I'm as heartily sorry for you as I can be." 

" I know," said Richard, quickly, coming back 
to the fireplace; "but it's an old story with me 
now, Mrs. Adams; and a man must bear the bur- 
den he has made for himself. We won't speak of 
it any more. I told you only because I thought 
you ought to know." 

" I understand," said Mrs. Adams, slowly; " I 
think I understand." She arranged Nessie's things 
in a neat pile and stood up. " I'll just take these 
upstairs," she said, " and then I must be going, 
for Jenny'H be waiting for her supper. A good 
journey to you to-morrow, Mr. Armstrong. You'll 
let us hear, when you come back, what the doctor 
says about Nessie." 

" That, of course," said Richard, absently, with- 
out moving to take the hand Mrs. Adams held 
out to him. 4< Mrs. Adams," he said; then paused, 
hesitating in an embarrassment he rarely showed. 
44 Mrs. Adams," he said again, quickly, " I heard 
yesterday that your, daughter is going to marry 
her cousin, Mr. Frost. I want you to tell me if it 
is true." 

44 What, Reuben ? Well, I think you might 
have known Jenny better than that, Mr. Arm- 
strong," said Mrs. Adams, reproachfully. 44 Why, 
Reuben's got no more brains than a pin's head 
would hold, and they'd rattle in that. No, the 
lad took a foolish fancy for my girl into his head, 
but she'd have nothing to say to him; and now 
he's looking after some one else, as I understand." 

She shook hands with Richard and they parted. 
It was not till Mrs. Adams was crossing the road 
to her own house that she remembered she had 
not said one word about Hetty. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MRS. ADAMS RECEIVES A LETTER. 

THREE days later — on Monday morning, that 
is to say — Mrs. Adams received a letter, 
whose contents, not unlooked-for by herself, gave 
an unexpected excitement to others of the little 
household. And here a short digression must 
be permitted, to explain briefly as may be some 
hitherto unexplained points of family history. 
Mrs. Adams was one of three sisters; two of 
these, herself and her sister Elizabeth, had ac- 
companied one of their young ladies on her mar- 
riage to her new home not far from Haysted, 
leaving her only on the occasion of their own 
marriage — the one, Mrs. Frost, to a prosperous 
farmer, the other, Mrs. Adams, to the village 
schoolmaster; the third and youngest sister had 
remained and married in her native village. Years 
ago, at the time of their father's death, Mrs. Adams 
and Mrs. Frost had quarreled with this third sis- 
ter, Mrs. Andrews, over a certain silver teapot and 
pair of plated candle-sticks, of which Mrs. An- 
drews, being on the spot, had retained, as they 
asserted, unlawful possession. Mrs. Adams, like 
many mild-tempered people, held tenaciously to 
her own views concerning the right and wrong 
of a matter; having on this occasion made up her 
mind that sister Maria was in the wrong, she posi- 
tively refused to hold any further intercourse with 
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her until the wrong should be righted. But time, 
and Jenny's young life growing up beside her, had 
softened her opinions on many points; and now 
Maria had written by a neighbor's hand to say 
that she was a paralytic and bed-ridden woman, 
that her husband and only child were both dead, 
she herself left almost destitute. She had been 
wrong in the past, she owned; she would make 
amends now, were that possible; but teapot and 
candle-sticks both had long ago been pledged and 
unredeemed; they were lost to the family forever. 
Would not her sisters forgive and forget, and do 
something to help her in her troubles*? 

Mrs. Adams had received this letter the day 
after the evening of Farmer Brown's dance. She 
had answered it, and since then one or two more 
letters had been exchanged between the sisters; 
but she had said nothing on the matter even to 
her daughter until this Monday morning, when 
another letter arrived from Mrs. Andrews. Then 
she opened the subject abruptly as she and Jenny 
were sitting together after breakfast. 

"Jenny, my child," she said, " I'm thinking of 
leaving Haysted. Shall you mind very much?'' 

"Leaving Haysted, mother?" said Jenny, open- 
ing her eyes wide. "Why, what ever can make 
you think of doing that ? " 

" Here's a letter I had a while ago from your 
aunt Maria," said Mrs. Adams, giving her the 
first letter she had received; "that'll explain it 
all to you." 

Jenny read the letter and returned it to her 
mother without comment. " You're thinking of 
going to live with her, mother ? " she said, after a 
minute's consideration. 

"Well, I am," said Mrs. Adams. "I wrote 
back to know i( there was any chance of getting 
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work down there, for it'd never do to throw up 
one's living, and, from what your aunt writes back 
to-day, it seems there is. You see, Jenny, your 
aunt and I have not been friends this many a 
year. She was always having, was your aunt 
Maria, and she'd as soon crook her finger to get 
a thing as hold out her hand straight; and that 
never suited your aunt Elizabeth nor me. But 
there, I shouldn't have said that, Jenny; I'm one 
to let by-gones be by-gones when the right time 
comes, and I hold that one should stand by one's 
family before all; so I've made up my mind that 
I'll go. But it's hard upon you, my girl, who was 
born and brought up here." 

"No, mother, I think you're in the right to go," 
said Jenny, steadily. "I don't see that you could 
do otherwise. I shall be sorry to leave Haysted, 
to be sure, but I shall like to see the village where 
you were born, mother. It must be prettier than 
Haysted even." 

Jenny took up her work again as she spoke, 
and resolutely wiped away some tears that had 
gathered in her eyes. In any case, she would 
have resigned herself to what, she felt to be a 
duty, for Jenny's sense of obligation to duty was 
unswerving. But besides this, something of the 
new hardness that she felt towards Hetty, seemed 
to have passed into her whole character. These 
difficult days were being made more difficult for 
her, that in them she found no kind or loving 
thought for Hetty. It would be easier for her to 
leave Haysted now, she thought, than it would 
have been a month ago; for she would leave this 
hard pain behind her. And then, would not Het- 
ty have to go too ? 

" Yes, Lyngate's a deal prettier than Haysted," 
said Mrs. Adams, answering Jenny's last wordsi 
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" I don't say that I shan't be sorry to leave Hay- 
sted, where I've lived the twenty happiest years 
of my life; but the place where one's born has 
got a puil on one like none other, and Lyngate's 
a deal prettier than Haysted. I shall like to 
show you your grandfather's house, Jenny, though 
strangers have had it this many a year. I mind 
the lilac-tree at the gate, and the smell of the 
primroses in the lane beyond, to this day. Many's 
the bunch I've picked there for my young ladies; 
there's no primroses in Haysted like them for 
smell. I was fit to cry my eyes out when I first 
thought of leaving Haysted; but the more I think 
of Lyngate, the better pleased I am to be going 
back there again." 

But if Mrs. Adams was contented to leave 
Haysted, and Jenny was resigned, there was one 
person who was neither. Need I say that it was 
Hetty ? To go away from Haysted was like death 
to her; a sentence of death could hardly, for the 
moment, have stunned and bewildered her more. 
What did she care for Lyngate, or her aunt's rea- 
sons for going there ? She had one hope in life, 
the recurring hope of seeing Richard; she had one 
joy, his voice, his presence, the passing touch of 
his hand. Apart from these, outside the influ- 
ences beneath which her life was expanding into 
a storm-tossed and passionate flower, the worl 1 
was a desert. 

At first she refused point-blank to go. 

" Well, my girl," said Mrs. Adams, " I don't 
well see how I'm to leave you behind. You're 
apprenticed to me, you see; and even if I was 
willing to break that off, it wouldn't be for your 
good, Hetty. You'll have to earn your living 
somehow, my girl, and you'll make as good a 
dress-maker as need be in time, if y/>u'll only take 
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the trouble, for you're a quick hand at your needle, 
and a better eye for trimmings and the set of a 
thing I never saw. What could you do all alone 
at Haysted ? For you're not fit to set up by 
yourself for a time yet; and though your em- 
broidery, that you're so fond of, is all very well to 
amuse yourself with, and make an extra pound or 
two by, it'd be a different matter if you'd to earn 
your living by it." 

" I won't leave Haysted, I won't leave Hay- 
sted," was all that Hetty answered, with passion- 
ate vehemence. It was at supper that she heard 
from her aunt of her intended departure; and she 
went away upstairs to fling herself upon her bed, 
and weep the most bitter and despairing tears 
even she had ever shed. But in a moment her 
thoughts turned to Richard. To whom or what 
else could they turn ? Hetty had all the weak- 
ness belonging to a nature at once vehement and 
sensitive; she could hardly have framed an inde- 
pendent plan for defying her aunt's will. To ap- 
peal to Richard was the one- resource that oc- 
curred to her. He would help her; he would 
never let her go away; he would protect her from 
such a cruel wrong. Hetty knew nothing of 
Richard's intention of himself leaving Haysted; 
she could picture no future for herself now with- 
out his presence in it. Her dreary past was as 
though it had never been; she had thrust it out 
of sight; it counted fof nothing in her thoughts 
in this throbbing, all-absorbing present. She had 
begun to live on the day that she first knew Mr. 
Armstrong. How could she even imagine a life 
henceforward in which he would have no part ? 

When Armstrong saw Hetty the next day, her 
pale cheeks and red eyes at once showed him that 
something had happened. He had not intended 
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to stop and talk to her, for after his interview 
with Mrs. Adams he had resolved to keep away 
from the house altogether. Jenny had returned; 
he would go there no more. Only to-day he had 
come across to see Mrs. Adams and tell her, as 
he had promised, what the London physician had 
said about Nessie. But Hetty's appealing looks 
brought him to her at once. 

"What's the matter? Do tell me," he said, 
growing pale himself, as he saw Hetty almost un- 
able to speak. 

44 Oh," said Hetty, " everything's the matter; I 
never was so miserable in my life. Aunt's going 
away from Haysted, never to come back any 
more; and she says I must go with her." 

Richard looked at her in consternation. It was 
nothing to him; he was leaving Haysted also; 
yet he felt, for a moment,' as if another unnatural 
blow had shattered another home that he loved. 

44 She's only made up her mind these two days," 
Hetty went on, encouraged by Richard's expres- 
sion of dismay — Mr. Armstrong felt just' as she 
had been sure he would feel about it. 44 She's got 
a sister down at Lyngate, where she was born, 
who's ill, and she and Jenny's going to live with 
her. But she's neither kith nor kin of mine, and 
it's very hard I should have to leave Haysted, 
where I've lived all my life, and go away among 
strangers." 

44 How do you mean ?' I don't understand," 
said Richard, still disturbed. 44 Your aunt and 
cousin are going, did you not say ? Will you not 
have a home with them just the same ? " 

"A home indeed!" cried Hetty; 44 and much 
of a home it is I've ever had with folk that don't 
care whether I'm living or dead — and that's all 
aunt's ever cared for me. And I hate strangers — 
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the neighbors are used to me here, or if they're not, 
I don't care — not now — but there, they'll look — " 

Hetty broke off with a sob, and covered her 
face with her hands. It was the first time she 
had even distantly alluded to her deformity be- 
fore Richard; she would never have done so now, 
but that it seemed the reason easiest to put for- 
ward for her dread of leaving Haysted. Richard 
was touched in a moment; no appeal she could 
have made could have touched him more. 

" I see; I am sorry," -he said. " I wish I could 
help you." 

"Oh, do help me," burst out Hetty, implor- 
ingly, raising her head. "Don't let aunt take 
me away, don't let me go; I can't bear to go. I 
shall die if I do. I'd soomer die at once — " 

She dropped her head into her hands again. 
Richard stood looking at her, grieved and per- 
plexed by her distress. It was not only that he 
pitied Hetty; he had for her a feeling of true 
friendship. There were qualities in her character, 
an absence of petty motives, a certain straight- 
forward vehemence that might always win Hetty 
regard from those who saw her best side; and 
Richard had learned to like her as he came to 
know her better. He was ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances of her life; he never thought of her 
apprenticeship to her aunt. He only wished that 
he could help her; he would so gladly have helped 
her, and he had not an idea how to sejt about it. 

All at once his face brightened immensely. A 
thought had struck him. 

"You mean that you would like to stay in Hay- 
sted altogether ? " he said. 

" Yes — oh, yes," said Hetty, looking up with 
new hope in her eyes; "for always." 

"I think I know a way," said Richard, his own 
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eyes brightening with pleasure at the thought of 
the excellent plan that had just occurred to him, 
44 if you will consent, that is. Certainly I know 
a way — " 

44 Hetty," said Mrs. Adams at this moment call- 
ing to her from the inner room, 44 just come here 
a minute, will you ? I want to speak to you about 
this work." 

There was a sharper note than usual in Mrs. 
Adams's voice. Hetty rose at once to obey the 
summons. Yet she lingered looking at Richard 
with a trembling eagerness, roused by his last 
words. 

44 Don't be unhappy," he said, answering her look; 
44 another time I will tell you what I mean. I feel 
sure — I feel almost sure — if you will consent,, that is 
— there will be no need for you to leave Haysted." 

Richard spoke warmly and eagerly, his whole 
face lighted up with kindness, with the pleasure 
he felt in seeing a way to help Hetty. His eyes 
beamed as they fell on her. Something — she 
hardly knew what — seemed to pass before Hetty's 
eyes as they met that beaming glance, dazzling 
her like a revelation of intense light. Everything 
swam before her for a moment. When she saw 
clearly again, Richard was gone. She never knew 
how she got into the next room. 

44 Hetty," said her aunt, 4i I wish you'd just bring 
your work and sit down in here, and then there'd 
be no need to be always calling backwards and 
forwards. Here's Jenny and you have trimmed 
these two sleeves as different as possible." 

To Mrs. Adams's surprise, Hetty made no ob- 
jection, but sat down silently in her old seat by 
the glass-door. It made little difference to her 
where she sat just then. Her pulses were beat- 
ing, her heart was throbbing with the wonder of 
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a new, and immeasurable hope. She was in a 
state of palpitating joy, of joy passing presently 
into a strange exultation, into a consciousness of 
overpowering happiness, rising like a flood from 
moment to moment till it seemed to fill heart and 
mind and brain with no effort on her part. Only 
by and by, when the tea-things were being 
brought in, she laid her work down quietly and 
went away upstairs. There, standing in the midst 
of her little chamber, she raised her arms and 
clasped hands high above her head, gazing before 
her in a trance of ecstasy. No doubts, no uncer- 
tainties, divided her mind; she held no counsel 
with herself; she let the full-sweeping current 
have its way. She demanded no more words, 
she asked for no clearer explanation then. She 
hardly remembered Richard's words; they were 
merged, they were lost in his glance and smile. 
What could they mean but one thing ? And 
what could that be but the consummation, the ful- 
fillment of all that she had taught herself to be- 
lieve, to live in, during these past weeks ? How 
else could he wish to keep her in Haysted ? 
What else could be in his thoughts but to ask her 
to be his wife ? She thanked God — poor Hetty, 
she who never prayed — as mortals will in all ages 
thank God for the sweet delusions with which 
they love to blind themselves. All wilfullness, all 
self-assertion, had gone out of her love; they be- 
longed to the past, and the past was already for- 
gotten. It had led up to this moment and was 
effaced. She only worshiped Richard now. She 
had trusted him, and he had not failed her; she 
had held out her hands to him, and he had come; 
she had looked to him for help, and he was bring- 
ing her help, a thousand-fold greater than any 
of which she had dreamed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NIGHT AND DAWN. 

THAT same evening Richard Armstrong 
walked up to the schoolhouse. 
His plan for Hetty, his plan on which Hetty 
was spending such passionate emotion, was a very 
simple one. It was merely that when her aunt 
left Haysted she should go and live at the school- 
house with the schoolmaster's sister. Miss Grif- 
fiths' desire to have children about her had ma- 
tured into a scheme for taking charge of a certain 
number of little orphans, whose friends would be 
able to pay a small sum for board and education. 
But Miss Griffiths' health was not good; her eye- 
sight, too, was failing; and only a day or two be- 
fore she had been saying, in Richard's presence, 
that when the children came, she must look out 
for some trustworthy young person to help her, 
and do the requisite needlework she herself was 
incompetent to undertake. Richard had hardly 
heeded the remark at the time; but it had come 
back to him to-day whilst talking to Hetty, to- 
gether with what appeared to him the happiest 
thought imaginable, that she might be that trust- 
worthy young person. Had they not been inter- 
rupted, he would immediately, with his usual 
impulsiveness, have explained his idea to Hetty. 
As it was, it occurred to him that he might at 
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least suggest it at once to Miss Griffiths. He was 
going to call on the schoolmaster that evening; 
he could speak about it then. Hetty, after her 
appeal to him, should not leave Haysted if he 
could prevent it. 

But the schoolhouse was empty. Mr. Griffiths 
was at a parish meeting; his sister had gone to 
spend the night with a sick neighbor. Disap- 
pointed of his visit, Richard did not at once re- 
turn home. A certain restlessness had driven hinr 
out, as it had often done lately, from the silence 
of his own house; and leaving the village and the 
schoolhouse behind him, he made his way up the 
steep lane leading past the Hill Farm to where 
fresher breezes blew from the distant wolds, and 
where a wider expanse of heaven dipped to meet 
the wider horizons of the upper land. The sky 
was dark and starlit; the summer was waning; the 
summer evenings were drawing in; but Richard, 
who liked to wander at night, knew his way well, 
and walked on with his usual rapid step under the 
stars. He soon forgot Hetty and her troubles, 
for to-night his own trouble seemed almost more 
than he could bear. Richard, not altogether a 
patient man by nature, did his best to take life 
patiently. Nothing could have made him cau- 
tious in action; his first impulse always so filled 
his mind that not to act on it was almost impos- 
sible to him; and the one or two friends who knew 
and loved him best for his single-minded rash- 
ness, his tender-hearted follies, had vainly striven 
to keep him back from the deeds whose results 
weighed on his life. It was through no want of 
warnings that he had married the girl who de- 
serted him; it was his own doing that he had 
pledged himself to resign half his income to his wife 
land held to the impulsive promise which fettered 
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his energies, and kept him a poor and struggling 
man. He knew it; he accepted the burden he 
had brought upon himself, and troubled no man 
with it. But not the less there were moments 
when it made him sick to the very soul. The 
question of money indeed had affected him but 
little until lately. He had in fact cared less about 
it than is altogether reasonable in a life consti- 
tuted as life is on this little globe of ours; the 
complex needs of a complex civilization had so 
far passed him by; all his education — a good deal 
of it self-education — had, on the contrary, helped 
to induce a certain disdain for anything but the 
simplest necessaries of life; beyond these, and the 
books he loved, he, a lonely man, lonelier than 
most men, had had no wants. But to-night the 
need for money was pressing him very sorely. The 
London physician to whom he had taken Nessie 
had said there was no reason why the child should 
not in time walk as well as other children, and 
had named a place of healing waters in the north 
of England, at which, by going through a pre- 
scribed course of baths and treatment, she might 
probably at once recover in great measure the 
use of her limbs. A course of baths in the moon 
could scarcely have sounded more impracticable 
to a penniless man like Richard. That was a rich 
man's prescription, he had said with something of 
bitterness. The doctor had admitted that it might 
be, adding, however, that together with care and 
good nourishment, it was the best prescription he 
could give. So the matter ended. But since then 
every languid movement, every fretful tone of 
Nessie's had wrung Richard's heart with a fresh 
pang. He could hardly have suffered more if she 
had cried for bread, and he had had none to give 
her. From these days he dated a wider experi- 
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ence than he had yet known. His theories and 
sympathies had always been those of a working 
man devoted to his class; but henceforth he un- 
derstood, as only the touch of personal suffering 
could perhaps have made him understand, the 
burning class-hatreds from which his own gentle 
soul and clear philosophy must always hold him 
aloof. 

For himself he could only be resigned. A hun- 
dred times since yesterday he had turned the mat- 
ter over in his mind, only to come to the same 
conclusion. He had not got the money; he had 
no means of getting it; for the moment, at any 
rate. In Geneva, where he would presently make 
a fresh start, he might in time procure the requi- 
site sum; but, meanwhile, Nessie would suffer. 
Richard thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and clenched them with impatient pain at the 
thought. Nessie, sickly, helpless, clinging, with 
two little feeble hands that seemed never to re- 
lax their hold, had been more a care than a joy 
to him; but this very fact had aroused in him a 
more tender love and pity, a nameless feeling 
akin to compunction. And yet he could not help 
her. It was of no use thinking about it;-he could 
not help her. Richard shook his head vehement- 
ly, as though to shake away the importunate 
thought, and strode on more rapidly through the 
darkness. How dark it was within and without 
— dark as his own deserted hearth, which might 
have been filled with household joy and light. 
His mind recurred to Hetty's news; it had been a 
fresh trouble to him in the midst of his other trou- 
bles, a thorn, as it were, that pricked the more 
sharply that it was pressed into him by the 
weight of heavier cares. Latterly Richard had 
been persuading himself that Jenny was going to 
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marry her cousin. He knew hardly anything of 
Reuben Frost, whose life lay outside Haysted; 
but he had seen them together at Farmer Brown's 
dance, Jenny had gone immediately afterwards to 
Brook Farm, and common report had confirmed 
the idea. It was better so, Richard had said to 
•himself in moments of lonely melancholy. What 
could Jenny ever be to him beyond a joyous pres- 
ence that, for a few months, had brightened his 
life ? Since separation was inevitable, let it be 
complete as possible. And yet, since he learnt 
from Mrs. Adams that Jenny was free, he had felt 
as though a heavy stone had been lifted from some 
secret spring of joy. He had thought, in leaving 
Haysted, to carry away with him an unchanged 
memory of Jenny coming and going in the little 
household he loved; he had thought, if he ever 
came back, to find a familiar center of warmth 
and friendliness, to hear a kind welcome given 
him by kindly woman-voices. And now this was 
not to be either. Another home would be empty 
for him; another fireside blank and desolate. 

He had reached the top of the lane by this time. 
He had passed the Hill Farm, with its lighted 
windows shining between the dark stems of the 
fir-trees, and emerging from between the high 
banks and overarching trees of the lane, he found 
himself at once on the open moorland. Here he 
paused perforce. In the darkness all trace was 
lost of the little sheep-paths that wound amongst 
the mounds and hollows; even the wider tracks 
where the cart-ruts made deep white lines in the 
greensward were hardly visible in the obscurity. 
It was only on moonlight nights that the moor 
could be crossed in safety even by those who had 
lived there all their life. Richard could scarcely 
have taken twenty paces now without stumbling. 
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But under the larger heavens his heart already 
felt somewhat lightened of its load. The keen- 
er breeze that came sweeping across the dark 
stretches of country brought his distant Geneva 
to his mind, where a friend awaited him, where he 
would find again a freer, if in some ways a still 
lonelier, life than here — a life that, in its lonely 
freedom, had not been without its charm. It was 
not, as we know, that Richard was a man to 
break away from home ties — quite the contrary; 
but in Geneva, with its austere memories, its icy 
winds, its view of eternal snows, solitude had 
seemed easier to bear; he had found something 
more congenial to his higher thought than in low- 
lying Haysted, muffled in trees and hedges and 
homely English flowers. He took off his hat, 
and stood with upturned face drinking in the 
night air, the night calm. He could hear the 
whisper and rustle of the branches at his feet, 
the whirr of a night insect through the air, the 
heavy stamp of a horse in Farmer Brown's stable; 
then profoundest silence. An August meteor 
shot across the heavens and vanished. Richard 
had always liked the legend that names each fall- 
ing star a passing soul. Even so, he had often 
thought, his own little spark of life might flit to 
its new-appointed place in the endless depths of 
the infinite, amid which we pace our little circle 
here. The immense calm, the vast harmony of 
the night-revealed abysses of heaven, began once 
more to pass into his troubled mind; the narrow 
bonds that use and custom tighten round the 
heart began to loosen ; his clearer spirit rose 
above the all-engrossing mists of care, as the hills 
about him rose in the starlit darkness above the 
earth-born vapors that mingled with the house- 
hold smoke of the village at his feet. 
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In that same hour, whilst Richard is stand- 
ing beneath the shining heavens, Jenny is lying 
straight and still in her little white bed, gazing 
with wide-open eyes at the square space of sky 
framed by her own casement. One star glitters 
and glitters; how far off it seems, and how near 
her troubles are ! She lies quite still and silent, 
with folded hands, adjusting her mind to her life, 
as her fashion is, looking at things with the clear 
vision of her clear gray eyes — a vision made all 
the clearer, it seems to herself, by the touch of 
unloving hardness that in these last days has 
lent a new. expression to her bright young face. 
In that same hour, Hetty, quite unable to sleep, 
has risen from her bed, and is pacing her room 
in an excitement that has outstripped all joy and 
become a restless fever that she vainly tries to 
still. And in the same hour, along the dim high- 
road to the village, a woman is wearily making 
her way with many stumbles and pauses. At the 
turnpike she stopped to ask some direction, and 
the light streaming from the door showed a young 
face from which all beauty was gone except a 
lovely outline of brow and chin which neither 
sickness nor vice could destroy. The turnpike- 
man, struck by her pallor and look of extreme 
exhaustion, invited her in to rest a while. But she 
only shook her head, and with uncertain steps, 
now sinking back against some fence, now rising 
and stumbling forward again, she made her painful 
way onwards through the darkness to the village. 

Richard lingered long that night, till he re- 
membered that Nessie might be frightened if she 
woke and discovered that the house was empty. 
Still he walked home slowly, for under the wide 
heavens, in the brooding silence, he found the 
patience again by which he lived. 
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He reached home at last, and opening the gate 
into his little garden, went up the path. The 
air was full of night scents; a startled bird flew 
across his face; it roused Richard, who was walk- 
ing with his head bent down. He looked up, 
and began feeling in his pocket for his house-key. 
As he did so he saw a form lying prostrate across 
his door. 

He stooped down; but before he could distin- 
guish the features of the face turned towards him 
he knew who it was, and an uncontrollable shock 
of emotion made him start back a step or two. 
At the same moment a weak woman's voice called 
him by name. 

" Don't leave me, Richard," it said, "for God's 
sake, don't go away and leave me here." 

Richard had no words with which to answer. 
His wife's voice, unheard for more than four years, 
overpowered him for the moment. The woman 
misinterpreted his silence. She painfully raised 
herself to a sitting position, supporting herself 
on one hand, whilst she held the other to her 
panting chest. 

"In old days, Richard," she said, "you wouldn't 
have turned a dog from your door at this hour 
of the night." 

" That is true, Annette," Richard answered, in 
a troubled voice; "and, though you had no right 
to count upon it, you are the last person, as you 
very well know, that I could turn away. Come 
in and rest for to-night. It is too late for you to 
go further now." 

She made no answer to this. Richard unlocked 
the door, entered the kitchen, and struck a light, 
then returned to the woman. " Come," he said. 
She laid her hands on his arm and so staggered 
to her feet; still clinging to him, she made her 
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way into the kitchen and sank down upon the 
settee. Richard did not look at her. He turned 
away as the girl loosened her hold and fell back 
upon the seat, resting her head against the wall. 
She was still only a girl; the two had been mar- 
ried five years, and they seemed hardly more than 
boy and girl together. Richard neither looked 
at her nor spoke again; he turned away in silence, 
and stood with averted face, his arm resting on 
the mantel-piece, his hand covering his eyes. 
For a terrible anguish from the past had risen up 
before him with almost its first bitterness; the 
unspeakable misery of two hearts wrenched asun- 
der through the betrayal of passionate love and 
blind confidence, rent his own heart once more — 
the long misery from that past which he had 
striven to live down with courage, with work, 
and steady patience, but which seemed to start 
into life at the sound of his wife's voice, with the 
sense of her presence beneath his roof. 

His silence was trying to her apparently; more 
trying than words would have been. She moved 
uneasily, and moaned once or twice. 

44 Well, Richard," she said at last, in half-quer- 
ulous tones, " can't you speak to me ? " 

He lifted his face, which was almost as pale as 
her own. " Why have you come, Annette ? " he 
said, mildly. 4< If you want anything, tell me; 
but you ought not to have come here. It was the 
only condition I made when we agreed about the 
money. You have had that regularly, have you 
not?" 

44 Oh ! yes," she said, feebly, 44 and little enough 
it's been; but it was all you could afford, I sup- 
pose. It's not that I'm come about — " She paused 
and struggled for breath, as her words died away 
in a fit of gasping. With an effort she raised her- 
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self a little, that she might speak with freer ut- 
terance. " I shan't trouble you for long, Richard," 
she went on, after a moment, " though there's 
only one way I shall ever go out of your* house. 
I'm dying, and I had a fancy to see you again — 
that's why I'm come." 

Richard looked round quickly. He was the 
gentlest, the least suspicious of mortals, in deal- 
ing with his fellow-men; but any form of incredu- 
lity would have seemed easier to him than simple 
belief in his wife's unsupported word. But as he 
turned, he saw her face for the first time clearly 
in the light of the candle. His own face changed. 

" Good God, what a brute I am ! " he said, strid- 
ing up to her as she fell back again, exhausted by 
the exertion of speaking. He took her cold hand 
in his and held it for a moment; the wrist was al- 
most pulseless, the hand cold as ice. Lifting her 
in his arms, he carried her into his own room 
which opened out of the kitchen at the back, laid 
her down on the bed, and covered her up. 

" I am going at once for the doctor," he said, 
in an agitated voice, " but first I will fetch some 
one to stay with you while I am away. You won't 
mind being left for a few minutes ? " 

She moved her head in answer; and the next 
moment Richard was outside his own door, cross- 
ing the road to Mrs. Adams's house. 

The church clock struck half-past eleven as he 
came out into the dark and silent street. There 
was neither light nor sound in the sleeping vil- 
lage; but Armstrong, who knew that Mrs. Adams 
sometimes worked late into the night, thought it 
possible she might still be up. He knocked gent- 
ly at her door, too gently to arouse her if she had 
already retired to rest. In a moment a passing 
light shone behind the curtain of the front parlor 
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window and there was a sound of footsteps in the 
passage. Mrs. Adams, having sent Jenny to bed 
early, had in fact sat up herself to finish a gown, 
and was just setting things in order for the 
night when Richard's knock startled her. She 
opened the door cautiously, then stood amazed 
as the light from her candle fell on his pale and 
agitated face. 

44 Mrs. Adams," he began at once, stepping on 
to the door-mat, " something very strange has 
happened, and I want you to help me. My wife 
has come home." 

"Why, you don't say so!" said Mrs. Adams, 
shaken for a moment from her usual equanimity. 
44 But come in, Mr. Armstrong," she went on im- 
mediately, closing the door behind him, 44 come 
into the parlor and sit down; you look regularly 
upset." 

44 1 can't stay," said Richard, following her into 
the front parlor. 44 My wife is very ill indeed, 
Mrs. Adams. She must have walked a long dis- 
tance, I think, and overtired herself. I am going 
to fetch the doctor, and I came to ask whether 
you could be with her while I am away." 

44 Why, of course I can," said Mrs. Adams. 44 I'll 
just put out the lights in the work-room and bolt 
the garden door, and then I'll come with you. It 
won't take me but a minute." 

In a minute Mrs. Adams reappeared, wrapping 
her cloak round her. 

44 I'm ready, Mr. Armstrong," she said, 44 and 
what I can do, I will and welcome. But now I 
think of it, it'll be of no use for you to go for the 
doctor, for he's away to-night, fifteen miles across 
the moor, to see Squire Hall, and he won't be 
home till six o'clock to-morrow morning. I heard 
him say so myself this evening as he was riding 
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through the village. So, you see, there'd be little 
good in your walking four miles to his house, only 
to be told he's not there." 

" I had rather go," said Richard, moving rest- 
lessly about the room. " I might leave a message 
that would bring him quicker. I can't bear to 
think that nothing is being done. I would soon- 
er walk the fifteen miles." 

" Well, I can understand that," said Mrs. Adams, 
" for it's doing nothing that's hardest in life. I've 
a feeling myself that I'd sooner prick holes with 
my needles than let 'em rust through want of 
work. Still it'd be little good, I'm thinking, for 
you to walk fifteen, or even four miles, Mr. Arm- 
strong, when you may be of use at home, maybe. 
But let us go and see the poor thing. Perhaps 
it's only a little care and nursing that she needs, 
and if so, we'll soon bring her round, and you can 
go the first thing in the morning for the doctor." 

But when five minutes later Mrs. Adams stood 
beside the sick girl, she changed her tone. 

" Mr. Armstrong," she said, drawing him on 
one side, " you might fetch twenty doctors, and 
it'd make little difference, I fear. That poor 
thing'll hardly live through the night. I've been 
at many a sick-bed, and I know the look of peo- 
ple well enough. She's had an illness most likely 
and overtried her strength. If you have a little 
brandy now, it might do her good if she could be 
got to take it." 

Richard brought the brandy, and stood by in 
silence for a few moments whilst Mrs. Adams 
vainly tried to get his wife to swallow a tea- 
spoonful. The little bedroom window was set 
wide open for coolness, and the candle flickered 
in the night air. Richard moved it out of the 
draught, then turning his back on the room, he 
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leaned his arm against the wall and rested his 
head on it in helpless pain. 

"Mr. Armstrong," said Mrs. Adams, with gentle 
tact, "I'm thinking it might be a good thing if 
you were to ask Mr. Griffiths to step down here. 
He knows all about doctoring, I fancy. He came 
in to see us the other day when Jenny had a bad 
headache, and he sent her something that did 
her a deal of good directly. Perhaps he might 
tell what is best to do for this poor thing." 

" I'll go at once," said Richard, starting round. 
" Thank you, Mrs. Adams. You will take care 
of her, I know, till I return." 

He went out once more into the sleeping mid- 
night village. How dark and silent it was ! His 
footsteps echoed as he walked up the street. The 
trees rustled and the long grass on the graves, as 
he passed the churchyard, dry with the summer 
drought; but clouds were slowly spreading them- 
selves over the heavens, black against the stars, 
and there would be rain before dawn. Richard 
walked on quickly, thankful for action of any kind. 
He had little doubt that he should find Mr. Grif- 
fiths still up; it was his habit to sit reading till 
past midnight, and Richard had seen hisjight 
burning as he passed the schoolhouse an hour 
ago. Only an hour ago — it seemed already a 
half-forgotten time in which he had walked home 
patiently adjusting heart and soul to bear his 
life's burden again. That burden might be slip- 
ping from him now; but Richard thrust the thought 
from him as he would have thrust away a deep- 
wounding knife. For in all the confusion of emo- 
tions and ideas wrought in him by this last hour 
of various pain, nothing, not even the memory of 
a boy's passion which had sprung up before him 
more like a leaping flame than a gray shadow of 
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the past, nothing was more present to him than 
the unspeakable pity of such a life as his wife's; the 
strange and tragic mystery of an existence fated 
only, it would seem, to sin and suffer and pass 
away. It was no ne-w thought to Armstrong; 
more than once it had come to temper the bitter- 
ness of his bitterest moods with a compassion and 
forgiveness which could be of no avail, he knew. 
And to-night, when nothing could evermore avail, 
there was no room for bitterness; pity could have 
its way. 

The light was still burning in the schoolhouse; 
Richard was right in his conjecture. He found 
Mr. Griffiths seated before some volumes in which 
he had the habit of seeking consolation after the 
monotonous course of village school-teaching. 
He at once consented to come with Richard, 
though he smiled when he heard Mrs. Adams's 
report of his medical skill. 

"I can prescribe for a headache," he said; "I 
don't know that my capacity goes much further. 
But I will come with you willingly, Armstrong." 

The two walked down to the village in silence. 
Richard had told his errand in the briefest man- 
ner possible, giving no details, offering no expla- 
nation concerning the sick woman for whom such 
urgent help was needed. But on reaching his 
own house, he at once took the schoolmaster 
through the kitchen into the little bedroom where 
his wife was lying. A change had taken place in 
his absence. Mrs. Adams had left off trying to 
administer the brandy, and was seated now at 
the head of the bed, her arm passed under the 
low pillow so as to support the girl in an easier 
position as she lay with closed eyes, breathing 
hard. She did not stir at the noise made by the 
entrance of the two men; but Mrs. Adams looked 
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up and shook her head slightly as the schoolmas- 
ter came up to the bedside. 

" She's going fast, sir, or I'm much mistaken," 
she said in a low voice; "she's overworn, poor 
thing, that's what it is. I couldn't get her to take 
a drop of the brandy, do what I would." 

Mr. Griffiths did not answer. He had taken the 
powerless hand that lay. upon the counterpane in 
his, and stood silent for a while, his finger on the 
pulse. Then he turned to Richard, who had 
paused at the foot of the bed. He was pale still, 
but less agitated than before. Such help as could 
be found, he had brought. 

"We can do but little, I fear, Richard," said 
the schoolmaster, in a gentle voice; "our only 
chance lies in inducing her to swallow something, 
and from what Mrs. Adams says, it would be use- 
less to try, I am afraid." 

Nevertheless, for more than an hour, the three 
were occupied in doing what they could to revive 
the dying girl. At last they desisted from efforts 
that seemed only to torment her, that could not 
even rouse her to full consciousness. Only once 
she opened her eyes for a moment; they sought 
Richard, who had taken Mrs. Adams's place be- 
side her, and her hand moved feebly towards him 
across the coverlid. He took it in his and held 
it, until presently as the dawn began to creep 
into the shadowy room, the struggling sobs of 
breath passed into silence. 

Richard laid her down. The tears rushed to 
his eyes. 

"Poor thing, poor thing ! " he said, " her lot has 
been a hard one too — harder than mine." 

For a minute he stood motionless, looking down 
at her. Then as Mrs. Adams approached the bed, 
he left the room abruptly, closing the door be- 
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hind him. Mr. Griffiths had preceded him into the 
kitchen, where a light had been burning through 
the night. Richard flung himself into a chair by 
the table and buried his head in his folded arms. 
There was a long silence; at last he raised his 
head. 

"Mr. Griffiths," he said, "the poor thing in 
there was my wife. I never told you I was 
married — " 

" I may have guessed it, Armstrong," said Mr. 
Griffiths, half-smiling. 

" We were married five years ago," said Rich- 
ard, "we only lived six months together; it was 
the saddest part of my lik. But it is over now." 

He started up and walked to the window. The 
starry night had clouded over indeed; it was rain- 
ing heavily. The birds were beginning to twitter 
in the gray light; but the village street was still 
silent, swept with rain. Involuntarily Richard 
looked up to where in the dripping dawn he could 
see Jenny's little casement with the white curtain 
flapping to and fro in the wet breeze. He sighed 
heavily and turned away. 

" I am glad she came here to die," he said, half 
speaking to himself, " it might have been different; 
her last hours might have been uncared for. I 
am glad she came back here." 

He made a step or two forward into the room 
and paused with his hands in his pockets, his head 
raised, looking straight before him, as though he 
saw some vision of the past. As his eyes fell, his 
glance met Mr. Griffiths'. He rubbed his hair 
off his forehead, looking round him with the be- 
wildered air of one awaking from a dream. 

" I must write," he said, going up to the old 
bureau and pulling pens and paper towards him. 
"I know the address of the people she lodged 
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with last; they will be able to tell me about 
her." 

He sighed again and dipped his pen into the 
ink. Just then Mrs. Adams came into the room. 

" Mr. Armstrong," she said, coming close up to 
him and speaking in lowered tones, " I've brought 
you this. It just slipped oft* her finger, poor 
thing." She laid his wife's wedding-ring in his 
hand. " And now," she went on, quickly, " if you'll 
allow me, Mr. Armstrong, I'm going to make up 
the fire, that you and Mr. Griffiths may have some 
breakfast before you do anything more. You look 
chilled to death, and there'll be plenty of time for 
your writing, and whatever else you have to do, 
when the day's come." 



CHAPTER XV. 

WAITING. 

HETTY had known many sad and heart-sick 
hours in her life; but she had never yet 
known a period of such cruel unrest as that she 
lived through in the weeks immediately following 
the death of Richard Armstrong's wife. 

She had slept at last on that eventful night, and 
awoke the next morning to the sense of a posses- 
sion of great joy very near at hand. In a moment 
she remembered what it was, and opened her eyes 
with a smile in them, like one just roused from 
some blissful vision. Hetty had never so awoke 
to smile before. But she had no impulse to lie 
still and muse over the coming joy. As once be- 
fore, she started up impatient of rest and inaction, 
and began to dress herself quickly, as though she 
could go forward to meet her happiness through 
the day. Her pulses were throbbing again with 
last night's fire of excitement — a fire quickened 
by suspense, fed with something of uncertainty 
come she knew not whence, which she thrust far 
away out of sight. She paid no heed to the pelt- 
ing rain that darkened her little casement and 
made the August morning dreary by its ceaseless 
drip from leaves and roof. Once more she put on 
her best gown and carefully coiled her dark hair; 
but with no undue lingering to-day. She wanted 
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to be down-stairs earlier than usual. Who could 
say how soon Mr. Armstrong might come ? It 
would hardly have surprised Hetty to find him 
awaiting her in the parlor below. 

But she found only Jenny. Mrs. Adams, who 
had come home in the early morning for an hour 
or two, had gone out again, leaving word that 
she should not be back till midday; and the two 
girls breakfasted together in the silence that lat- 
terly had fallen between them. Jenny was con- 
scious of it, for with her it was the result of a 
fixed purpose; she did not want to talk to Hetty, 
whilst Hetty behaved so — But Hetty did not 
notice it at all. She did not want to talk; she 
made no attempt to eat any breakfast; she drank 
some tea, then pushing away her plate and cup, 
sat leaning back in her chair, her head turned 
towards the door. If Jenny had spoken, she 
would not have heard her. Her whole soul was 
absorbed in listening and waiting; she only wished 
to be left undisturbed. 

But breakfast was hardly over, Jenny had only 
just begun to pile the things together on to a 
tray, when a quite unlooked-for element of dis- 
turbance burst into the room in the person of the 
round -eyed little maid Kezia. She rushed in 
open-mouthed, then stopped short, as though 
abashed by the unexpected calm that met her. 

" Lor', Miss Jenny," she said, taking up the 
bread -plate, "I thought for sure you'd done 
breakfast, and haven't you heard the news ? " 

"What news?" said Jenny, pausing in her oc- 
cupation. 

" Lor', miss, haven't you heard? and all the 
village talking of nothing else, as I'm well-nigh 
drenched to the skin with standing there in the 
rain. A poor woman as was found dead on 
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Mr. Armstrong's doorstep last night, starved to 
death, they say. And well known it is that to 
Mr. Armstrong's she meant to go, and no chance 
that took her there, for she asked her way of the 
turnpike man, who saw her, he did, a brown- 
haired young woman, and as thin and as pale as 
a ghost, so that he went all of a shiver to see her 
walking at that time of night; but it wasn't a 
ghost, though who it was is unbeknown to every- 
body, except that for sure it'll be some one be- 
longing to Nessie, for who else should it be? 
For Mr. Armstrong's a lone man, or if he isn't, 
it's no one belonging to him that he'd leave to 
starve, for it's not in him to harm a mortal soul; 
he's not that sort, isn't Mr. Armstrong, though I 
wish for all that, miss, there piayn't be something 
behind it all, for it's not for nothing that people 
come to die on other people's doorsteps; and I'll 
take that tray, Miss Jenny, for that'll likely be 
Mrs! Davis with the fresh butter that I hear stir- 
ring in the kitchen, and she's maybe heard some- 
thing more." 

Kezia, having thus concentrated all the floating 
gossip of the village in one breathless speech, 
caught up the breakfast- tray, and hurried off to 
hear and to tell more details of the surprising 
event that had astonished all Haysted at an early 
hour that morning. 

The heart of each girl had given a violent leap 
at the mention of Richard Armstrong, but they 
showed small outward signs of emotion. Jenny, 
indeed, turned pale as Kezia hurried out her story; 
she looked up eagerly; her lips parted, as though 
to question her, but she shut them again tightly 
without having said a word, and went on piling 
up the breakfast things with a steady hand. 
Jenny had made a firm resolution in these last 
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days to interest herself no more in Mr. Armstrong 
and his doings; was she to break it now for the 
first tale of village gossip that was brought to 
her ? As to Hetty, after the first shock, the news 
did not greatly affect her. She was so wrapped 
up in her own affairs that not Richard's even 
could touch her closely except as they concerned 
herself; she felt little beyond a certain dismay in 
reflecting that this untoward event might possibly 
keep Mr. Armstrong from coming to see her so 
soon as she felt sure he would. It is true that 
Kezia's fragmentary information was much less 
striking th?in the real truth would have been; all 
the less exciting that, in her eagerness to pro- 
duce an impression, she had reported the first 
vague rumors she had heard as absolute fact. 
But Hetty accepted her version of the story 
without difficulty. What conjecture even had 
she to oppose to it ? She had a feeling, on the 
contrary, that it was just like Nessie's old tire- 
someness to have a relation dying at this most 
inconvenient and inopportune moment. 

It need hardly be said that, before the end of 
the day, the real facts of the case were known all 
over Haysted. It was not through Mrs. Adams 
or the schoolmaster that the information went 
abroad; it was Richard himself who, at the ear- 
liest opportunity, told his own story quite simply. 
He knew that rumors of all kinds would soon be 
flying about, that swift scandal would not be far 
behind the rumors; any motive for secrecy he 
might once have had was over and done with 
now; his past life would soon be buried in the 
silence of the grave, where his wife would be free 
from reproach so far as he could protect her; and 
the stern sadness of the truth made him quite in- 
different to the thin cloud of gossip that would 
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instantly be woven round it. As for Mrs. Adams, 
whose strict sense of discretion always found a 
strong encouragement in the gossiping tendencies 
of her neighbors — we are all of us prone to wor- 
ship our conscious virtues with the incense of 
other people's vices — she still felt herself bound 
by the promise of silence she had given Richard. 
She came home late in the morning, and sat 
down with the girls in the work-room; but not 
a word passed between them on the subject that 
filled the mind of each. Jenny would not speak 
of Richard Armstrong — Hetty could not. For 
a burning consciousness, a strange tinciidity, such 
as the girl had never known before, held possession 
of her to-day. This morning, for the first time, 
she had felt that she could not take her usual 
seat in the front parlor window. All the fore- 
noon she had sat working with Jenny, an occa- 
sional start, a sudden flush, alone betraying the 
restless ferment of her soul. She could not sit 
and watch for Richard to-day; she could not even 
speak his name. 

Mrs. Adams, however, had had business which 
took her to the Hill Farm after she left Richard's 
cottage; and there she had heard news which 
afforded sufficient matter for conversation to save 
them from a silence that might have become 
difficult. 

" Mrs. Brown could talk of nothing but Reuben, 
Jenny," she said. "It's true enough; he's going 
to marry the Widow Clarkson, or the widow's 
going to marry him; that'd be nearer the truth 
maybe." 

"I dare say she's had the most to say about 
it," answered Jenny, rather absently. "Reuben 
mostly knows what he means, but he's never 
many words to say it in." 
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"Well, it passes my understanding, and that's 
the truth," said Mrs. Adams, "how Mrs. Clark- 
son should do such a thing at her age, and she 
a widow too. But there — there's women of all 
sorts, and I suppose there's some of 'em like to 
have the pulling of a man into shape as they'd pull 
a loaf of dough. Though she'll find it no easy 
job with Reuben, I'm thinking; he's for all the 
world like one of those india-rubber things the 
children play with, that always spring back into 
the same shape, pull 'em as you may." 

Mrs. Adams, tired with her night's watching, 
and vexed on her sister's account, spoke more 
sharply than usual. Jenny looked up surprised. 

"Well, mother, Aunt Elizabeth'll be pleased 
anyhow," she said, gently. " I wonder we've heard 
nothing of it from her." 

"It was only settled yesterday," said Mrs. 
Adams. "Mrs. Brown was down at Mrs. Clark- 
son's house last night; that's how she came to 
hear of it so soon. And as for your aunt being 
pleased, Jenny, it's little enough has to please 
her where Reuben's concerned, else it's not a 
.widow with half-a-dozen children she'd have 
looked for as a daughtdr-in-law." 

"Why, Reuben's not so bad, mother," said 
Jenny, smiling a little, "and I'm glad he's go- 
ing to marry; it'll brighten him up a bit, and it's 
mostly that he wants." 

"Oh! he's steady enough," said Mrs. Adams, 
"I've nothing against him on that score; but he 
thinks a deal more of himself than he needs to 
do, Jenny. I've no patience with these lads who 
think they're crowing the sun up, as if it had never 
shone before they came into the world. But his 
wife'll take that out of him, I dare say. I've always 
thought well of Mrs. Clarkson till now, as a good, 
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sensible body; and because she's doing a foolisK 
thing, that's no reason I should alter my opinion 
of her all round." 

Jenny was silent for a minute. " I'm thinking, 
mother," she said then, " that I should like to 
stay with Aunt Elizabeth a little before we leave 
Haysted; not just yet, I've only just come back, 
but later on. We shall be a long way off at 
Lyngate." 

" Well, my child, we'll see if we can manage 
it next month. Your aunt'd like it, I know. 
Come, Hetty, wake up, my girl, and clear the 
table, will you ? And then Jenny can lay the 
cloth. It's close upon dinner-time, and I've sent 
Kezia out." 

Hetty for the last half-hour had been gazing, 
with eyes that saw nothing, at the raindrops that 
trickled down the panes as the wet creepers out- 
side swayed to and fro against the glass-door. 
Her work lay forgotten in her lap; she had not 
heard a word of the conversation between her 
aunt and Jenny; their voices had been no more 
than a murmur at her ear in her intent listening, 
through the plash of the rain on the gravel paths, 
for the sound of footsteps outside. But she 
started up when she was spoken to, and put 
away the work as desired; then passing into the 
next room, she mechanically took her embroidery 
from her pocket — there would be ten minutes or 
more still before dinner was ready. But she for- 
got it again, and let it hang idly from her hand 
as she approached the window, which drew her 
forward as it were against her will — longing 
though fearing to look out. For stronger now 
than all her new-found diffidence was the sus- 
pense that from hour to hour had grown with the 
growing day, till she felt she could endure it no 
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longer. It seemed days rather than hours that 
she had. been shut up in that still, leaf-shaded 
room, apart from the outer world that held her 
life. For one minute she must look and watch. 
She pressed her hand upon her beating heart and 
drew closer to the window. She looked, and her 
excitement died away. It was still raining heav- 
ily; the village street was deserted. There was 
no sign of life but the ringing of the forge, a stray 
dog curled up on a doorstep, a child flying across 
the road with its frock-skirt turned over its head ; 
no movement but the steady downpour of the 
rain, through which she could see the wet roofs, 
the misty trees, the sodden wayside paths and 
grass. She looked across to Armstrong's house. 
There was a shutter up in the little shop, a blind 
drawn down in Nessie's window above. A sudden 
shiver ran through Hetty; she felt as though 
Death himself had passed between her and Rich- 
ard to hold them apart. She turned quickly away, 
and went back into the garden-room chilled to 
the very heart. All through the morning she 
had hardly minded the rain; she had welcomed 
it rather; it had been a reason that she could re- 
peat to herself again and again why Richard had 
not come. But now, its swift rush seemed like 
an impenetrable curtain let down to close her 
round with silence, through which she listened 
for the sound of his footsteps in vain. 

Towards sunset the weather cleared; life and 
movement returned to the little household. A 
certain depression had settled down on them all 
during the long afternoon hours, and Jenny glad- 
ly put on her bonnet and went out for half an 
hour on an errand. When she returned it was 
with a pale look on her face that made Mrs. 
Adams sorry she had not herself told the girl 
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what she was almost certain to hear in the vil- 
lage. It had not occurred to her before, but it 
occurred to her now, that Jenny might possibly 
have had some feeling towards Richard Arm- 
strong, as she had felt sure in those last days 
that Richard had towards her girl. Jenny said 
nothing at first; she hung up her bonnet and sat 
down to her work again before she spoke a word. 

"Mother," she said then, "that woman who 
died in Mr. Armstrong's house last night was his 
wife. Did you know ? " 

"Why, yes, Jenny," said Mrs. Adams. "IVe 
known since a while back that Mr. Armstrong 
was married; but he asked me to say nothing 
about it, so of course I held my tongue. But I 
was there with her when she died last night, poor 
thing." 

" He ought not to have kept it a secret," said 
Jenny, with clear decision, not raising her eyes 
from her work. 

"Well, Jenny, that's the sort of thing one can't 
very well judge of for another. Mr. Armstrong 
had his reasons, you may be sure. His wife was 
not a very good woman, poor soul. She's made 
his life very unhappy, and he didn't care to talk 
about it. He told me so himself." 

" Still he oughtn't to have kept it a secret," 
said Jenny, sewing rapidly and breaking off her 
thread with abrupt energy. " This sleeve's done, 
mother; give me the other, please. I always like 
to do the two, and then I'm sure they're alike," 
and not another word did she utter on the sub- 
ject of Richard. Jenny was burning with in- 
dignation, with an inspiration of anger beyond 
her young age. The egotism of men which ends 
by revolting women, begins by charming them; 
and Jenny had hardly the years or the experi- 
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ence whereby women gain the vision at once 
juster and less just, with which in later life they 
judge men. But then neither, as we know, had 
she the capacity for passionate worship, the blind, 
adoring impulse which in some natures makes love 
a pure fire and rapture of self-devotion. Such ar- 
dent flame could hardly be kindled in Jenny's or- 
derly and direct-judging soul. That she loved 
Richard was another reason for condemning him. 
Her cheeks would not have paled, her lips would 
not have set themselves in so hard a line but for 
that. She did not want to find excuses for him; it 
was easier to think of him as inexcusable. That 
he should have tried to amuse himself first with 
her and then with Hetty, when he had a wife 
living all the time — she would never, never, 
never forgive him. 

Hetty had not been in the room when her 
cousin returned. As the evening cleared and the 
low sun shone out with pure glow and radiance 
across the wet grass and fruit-bushes within the 
garden inclosure,. Hetty all at once gathered up 
her work and slipped out through the glass-door. 
She was gone before her aunt, looking up from, 
her sewing, had time to remonstrate; she was al- 
ready out of sight among the lilacs at the lower 
end of the garden, whilst Mrs. Adams was calling 
to her to put on thick shoes if she must needs go 
out on those soaking paths. Whatever possessed 
the girl now, Mrs. Adams wondered, as she came 
in again, shaking her head. She grew stranger 
and queerer every day. 

Hetty knew very well what possessed her; she 
had been counting on this hour all through the 
afternoon. She had shaken off the dull weight 
that had settled down upon her spirits; the cold 
breath of discouragement that for a moment had 
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chilled her hopes had passed away; they were 
warm and eager again now. A wet day, she had re- 
flected, generally clears at sunset; when it cleared, 
Mr. Armstrong would certainly come. And when 
the afternoon did in fact brighten, the golden light 
on every sparkling leaf and blade as the sun sank 
serenely to the magic evening hour, looked so 
hopeful, so full of sweet cheer and promise, that 
Hetty felt more confident than ever. Only she 
did not want Richard to find her there; not in the 
work-room; not with her aunt. Anything rather 
than that. She would go into the garden, that 
he might come to seek her there. He would not 
find her — not at once, she thought, as she stood 
half-hidden amongst the wet lilac-bushes. Be- 
fore he saw her, she would hear his footstep on 
the path; before she turned, his voice would sound 
in her ear. He would draw nearer, he would 
come close, he would be at her side; his eyes 
would seek her eyes; her hand would be clasped, 
would lie in his ... . The sweet, tuneless chirp 
and twitter of the late summer birds overhead 
filled up the pauses in Hetty's thoughts, as im- 
agination paled in anticipation, till she began at 
the beginning of her dream again. 

So she waited, leaning against the low garden- 
hedge, pulling at the big white convolvuli that 
hung drenched and heavy with raindrops, gazing 
across the level sunlit meadows beyond. The 
sunlight was gone; the birds were silent; the 
flowers were closed; still Hetty dreamed, and 
waited, and dreamed. A footstep crunched the 
wet gravel-path, a voice sounded close in her ear. 

"Why, Hetty, what are you about?" said her 
aunt. " One'd think you were crazy to see you 
standing here in a pool of water with nothing on 
but those old slippers. Come in to supper, do, 
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there's a good lass. You'll catch your death of 
cold, though it is the middle of summer." 

Thus it was that Hetty heard nothing on that 
day of Richard Armstrong's wife, nor, as it hap- 
pened, for several days afterwards. The silence 
preserved on the subject at home by her aunt and 
Jenny, her own reluctance to speak of Richard, 
her habitual avoidance of the village and her 
neighbors, all helped to keep her in this ignor- 
ance; but it could hardly have lasted so long 
but for one or two circumstances that isolated her 
just then even more than usual. In the first 
place, excitement and wet feet together did bring 
on a feverish cold, and Mrs* Adams, always anx- 
ious about her niece's health, insisted on her re- 
maining in bed for two days. Never yet was bed 
a greater purgatory than that on which Hetty 
chafed and turned and chafed, and still checked 
her impatience because, in feverish tossing, she 
lost the chance of hearing what went on below. 
All day long she lay with her ear strained to catch 
the slightest sound; it was her one consolation 
that in that small house, every sound could be 
heard, that a man's step and a man's voice could 
hardly come and go without her being aware of 
it. Even so, by the end of the second day, sus- 
pense had become unendurable. She must speak; 
silence could be borne no longer. 

" Has Mr. Armstrong been here, aunt ? " she said, 
rather tremulously, when Mrs. Adamsirought her 
in a cup of gruel. She could not quite command 
her voice; but the room was almost dark, and the 
painful flush on her cheek would not be seen, she 
knew. 

"Mr. Armstrong? No, child," said her aunt, 
composedly; "what should bring him here ? He's 
something else to think of just now than paying 
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visits. Come, Hetty, drink this while it's hot, 
and cover yourself up, and you'll be better to- 
morrow." 

Hetty wanted to be better; for once, therefore, 
she showed herself docile, and did as her aunt 
told her. She came down the next morning to 
breakfast, declaring herself quite well; and im- 
mediately after breakfast, escaped with her work 
again'into the garden; the gravel paths were long 
since dry beneath the ardent August sun; the day 
was hot and brilliant, stirred by warm breezes, 
perfumed with the scent of ripening fruit. She 
did not seek the lower end of the garden now; 
she found a shady cdrner by the well, whence 
through a gap in the high hedge she could get a 
glimpse of the road. She sat there all that day, 
and all the following day, and all through the 
days after that; she hardly saw, she hardly spoke 
to any one. The days burnt themselves away in 
dazzling sunlight, and as the hours went by a 
cold weight settled down again upon the girl's 
heart. All the joy in her anticipations seemed 
changing to a heart-consuming trouble; she her- 
self could not have told why. It was in truth 
her life-long habit of shrinking self-distrust as- 
serting itself once more after her hour of frenzied 
happiness, of passionate joy. In that inevitable 
reaction, a hundred doubts began to make them- 
selves felt; and as the days crept on the doubts 
gathered strength as her hopes gave way before 
a chill and baffling sense of unreality. Why did 
not Mr. Armstrong come ? If he had other things 
to think of, was that a reason he should stay away ? 
He had no right to stay away, she said passion- 
ately to herself; he had broken his promise; she 
hated him for his cruelty; and she longed, oh, 
how she longed for one other half-hour such as 
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those that had been as blooming Edens set in 
the midst of her desert life. And then Hetty 
would break into sobs and weep herself from de- 
spair into hope again. For her hatred and her 
love were one. Sometimes she took out her gold 
and sat gazing at it with blank and dreary eyes. 
She regarded it as one might regard an old and 
well-tried friend who has no clew to the changed 
conditions of our later life, but who yet will meet 
us with the comfort of mute, unquestioning sym- 
pathy. Hetty liked to feel her gold was there; 
she liked to look at it and to touch it; but she 
soon locked it away again. It could do little for 
her now. Once she had a cruel moment — one so 
cruel that for hours after her hopes lay crushed to- 
gether, nor ever quite revived. Armstrong came 
to the house. Hetty from the garden could hear 
his voice as he talked to her aunt in the work- 
room. She would not go in; she stood leaning 
against the hedge, sick and giddy with the cer- 
tainty that the unlooked-for moment had come at 
last. But it passed like all other moments, and 
brought her no sign. Richard went away; nor 
did Mrs. Adams speak of his visit or even men- 
tion his name. After that a strange unrest seized 
Hetty, and took from her peace by day and by 
night. She could not eat; she could not sleep; 
she grew thinner and thinner; she did hardly any 
work. It was as if she were bewitched, Mrs. 
Adams said, growing really uneasy about her; 
but Hetty resented all remark, and only with- 
drew herself more and more from observation. 
If she could only see Richanl, was the one cry 
she sent up from hour to nour — and Richard 
never came. 

Richard's neglect of Hetty was not intentional. 
It may be forgiven him that for the moment he 
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had entirely forgotten the plan he had made for 
her to live at the schoolhouse. He had his wife's 
funeral to arrange; he had to write to the people 
with whom she had last been living, and receive 
in answer some saddening details; he had to ar- 
range his own plans to meet his altered life. 
Richard did not pretend to a sorrow he could not 
feel. Annette had died and been buried for him 
years ago, so far as affection went; but he was 
profoundly affected, nevertheless, by the death 
of the woman who had once been dependent 
upon him, whose voice and look had once had 
power to stir him to the divine worship of young 

love. In a few days he intended to go to N , 

the small town where his wife had last been stop- 
ping; he wanted to collect and fitly dispose of 
any small effects she might have left, and learn 
what he could of the last illness which had ended 
so tragically under his own roof. Nessie mean- 
while would remain with Miss Griffiths who had 
taken her home with her the day after Annette's 

death. N was twenty miles away across 

country with no direct communication between 
it and Haysted; but Richard, who was strong and 
active notwithstanding his slight form and boyish 
appearance, thought little of walking there and 
back. He was bent on this pilgrimage which 
would forever close the saddest chapter his life 
could know. Afterwards he could contemplate 
with a calmer mind, with clearer comprehension, 
what must necessarily appear to him the bright- 
ening dawn of a new day. 

But Hetty, sitting apart by the well, knew 
nothing of all this, and could imagine no suffi- 
cient cause for Richard's continued absence. She 
could not even hope to see Nessie; for some 
chance remark had struck her ear, and she knew 
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that Nessie was with Miss Griffiths at the school- 
house. It was from the little maid Kezia that she 
learned the truth at last. Coming in one day, 
listless and heavy-eyed at the dinner-hour, she 
found the work-room empty and Kezia, who was 
supposed to be laying the cloth, standing with 
her head thrust out of the front parlor window; 
an amusement in which she could seldom indulge, 
but which she held to be on the whole one of 
the most refreshing that this world of limited re- 
sources could afford. She turned round just as 
Hetty came in, and seeing her, hurried back to 
her work, open-mouthed as usual. Life was one 
long drama of perpetual excitement to Kezia; 
but she rarely had a chance of discussing it in 
her mistress's house. Of Mrs. Adams she stood 
in awe; and both Hetty and Jenny were unre- 
sponsive as a rule. But this week all Haysted 
had been feeling as if it had taken out a fresh li- 
cense for gossip, and Kezia's tongue was more 
unruly than usual. 

" I've just see Mr. Armstrong walking up the 
street towards the churchyard," she said, clatter- 
ing the knives and forks. "HeVe gone to see 
his wife's grave most likely. He had her buried 
that early in the morning there was no one up 
hardly but himself and the parson." 

" Whose grave ? " said Hetty. 

" His wife's," said Kezia, suspending her occu- 
pation. " Lor', Miss Hetty, didn't you know as 
the poor starving thing that died on Mr. Arm- 
strong's doorstep, as it were, was his wife ? " 

"No, I didn't know," said Hetty faintly, leaning 

her back against the door, " I thought it was 

some one else — some one belonging to Nessie 

that no one knew anything about." 

. " Well, it wasn't then," said Kezia, triumph- 
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antly ; " it was his wife, and he'd been married years 
and years, Mr. Armstrong had, and no one knew 
anything about it, and that was his wife as died, 
poor thing — " Here Kezia, hearing her mistress 
# approach, fled precipitately to fetch the dinner. 
Hetty's strongest sensation was one of utter 
bewilderment; here was another element of con- 
fusion added to all the confusion of the last few 
days. Once or twice during the dinner that she 
hardly touched, she turned her perplexed eyes 
from her aunt to Jenny, and her lips unclosed to 
speak; but the words always died away, as 
though she divined the blank unresponsiveness, 
with which her questions would be met. She 
went away directly after dinner to her seat by 
the well; and with her elbows on her knees, her 
head between her hands, she sat trying to steady 
her whirling brain, to lay hold of one distinct 
idea in the wild entanglement of her thoughts. 
She could not do it; she could not understand 
Kezia's news; it explained nothing to her; she 
was incapable of framing any theory that could 
reconcile what she had heard with the belief 
to which she passionately clung. Involuntarily, 
Hetty's mind slipped from this problem that she 
could not solve, that she could not even grasp, 
to those brief moments whose transcendent joy 
had penetrated and transformed her life. Her 
heavy frown relaxed, her face brightened almost 
to a smile as she recalled the looks and tones 
that seemed written in living fire on her soul. 
She could not have been mistaken; she could not 
have heard amiss; he must have meant what he 
said. What was it he had said ? No, she could not 
recall it. Her own impression of his meaning was 
so entangled with his words that she could not 
separate them now. She recognized it with a 
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sort of despair. What then did it mean? Oh, 
God ! what did it all mean ? A keen pang of 
doubt — of the doubt that holds the truth — seemed 
to stab Hetty, staying her breath for the moment. 
She started up, pushing her heavy hair off her 
forehead, looking round with her despairing eyes. 
She must know more; she must have some cer- 
tainty. Jenny would know; she would ask Jenny. 

She hurried back to the work-room. Jenny 
was alone, and that was well, for had her aunt 
been there, Hetty could never have spoken. As 
it was, her impetuous courage failed her as she 
came into the tranquil robm. She sat down 
quietly, and made a pretense of working before 
she spoke. 

" Jenny," she said at last, trying to steady her 
voice, "did you know that was Mr. Armstrong's 
wife that died at his house a while ago ? " 

Jenny was putting on her bonnet to go out, and 
did not at once answer. 

" Yes," she said, at last. 

" Oh, why didn't you tell me ? " said Hetty, her 
eyes filling with tears. In another moment she 
would have broken down altogether. 

" I'd no call to," said Jenny. " I didn't know but 
what you knew. And I don't want to talk about 
Mr. Armstrong. He has behaved very wrongly." 

" That I'm sure he hasn't," said Hetty, fired with 
indignation. 

"Oh, of course you don't think so," said Jenny. 
She was sorry for the bitter words as soon as they 
were spoken; anger was always wrong, she knew; 
only justice was right. " Talking never mends 
matters, Hetty," she said, more gently, "and I 
don't want to talk about Mr. Armstrong. I think 
I never want to see or hear of him again." 

She took up her parcel, and went out. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER IS WISER THAN MIGHT HAVE 

BEEN EXPECTED. 

FROM that day forward the change in Jenny's 
manner became apparent to Hetty. After 
that day she sat no more in the garden. It was 
not that she had altogether given up looking and 
watching for Richard. Like all people whose dear- 
est hopes are shaken along with their beliefs, she 
had hastened to construct for herself a new creed 
from which hope should not be excluded; but not 
the less her palace of joy in which she had trusted 
was shattered ; and she felt so shivering and for- 
lorn in the midst of her uncertainties and per- 
plexities that she longed for human companion- 
ship as she had never longed for it before. She 
felt like some half-frozen bird that would will- 
ingly seek reviving warmth at even an alien 
hearth. For, with all her sullen shrinking from 
.her fellow-creatures, Hetty had an inexpressible 
dread of strange grief and loneliness. She loved 
the warmth; she always shuddered away as far as 
possible from the hard coldness of life, wrapping 
herself in any rag of an illusion that might save 
her from contact with the black frost of reality. 
She brought back her work then to the garden- 
room, and sat there with her aunt and cousin; it 
would be easier so, she now thought, to live 
through this long misery of waiting; and then it 
was she first became aware of Jenny's altered . 
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manner to herself. Hetty had never had a great 
deal to say to Jenny; she was too much wrapped 
in her own thoughts and fancies for that; but their 
friendship had been quite without restraint, and 
when in her heart-sickness now she turned to 
Jenny, not for sympathy, but for relief from the 
jweary iteration of her own thoughts, she could 
not understand what chill had fallen upon their 
intercourse. It wounded her more deeply than 
she would have thought possible. Only a little 
while ago she would not have cared; she had not 
indeed noticed it; but now she wanted kindness — 
the unpitying, comrade-like kindness she had al- 
ways had from Jenny hitherto, which was wholly 
wanting now. Hetty made no attempt to regain 
it; she did not even greatly dwell upon its loss, 
she had other things to think of; but she felt it 
every hour she spent with Jenny, in a still sadder 
sense of neglect and isolation. It was an added 
hardness in these hard days which were fast be- 
coming for Hetty one nightmare of alternating 
hope and sickening suspense. 

Hetty would have felt this change in Jenny 
even more, had it not happened that just at this 
time, the two girls were rarely alone in the lei- 
sure evening hour from eight to nine, which even 
to Hetty had always been the least constrained 
moment of the day. Work was laid aside then, 
unless there was an unusual press of business. 
Occasionally Mrs. Adams paid a visit to a neigh- 
bor, the girls could do as they liked; it was their 
time for exchanging their few confidences. In 
summer the gray, dew-scented garden, in winter 
the drawn curtains, the clean-swept hearth, the 
ruddy firelight made this the most cheerful hour 
of the twenty-four. Formerly, Richard Arm- 
strong had been a not unfrequent visitor; but 
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now it was the schoolmaster who, on one pretext 
or another, made his appearance in the garden- 
room as it put on its most friendly aspect. Mr. 
Griffiths never staid to supper; but finding that 
he was made welcome in this leisure time, he 
came sufficiently often, in the first weeks after 
Jenny's return from Brook Farm, to make Mrs. 
Adams wonder a little what Mr. Griffiths, who 
had seen the world and always talked like a real 
gentleman, could find to attract him. Could it 
be Jenny ? Mrs. Adams was not at all given to 
match-making, and thought little of mothers who 
saw a possible suitor for their daughter under 
every man's hat that came within a hundred yards 
of them; but she could not help thinking that if 
Jenny could really care for Mr. Griffiths, it might 
be a happy thing for her girl. Mrs. Adams looked 
forward to no very bright future for Jenny at Lyn- 
gate, where she herself might grow dull and old 
in nursing her invalid sister. Hard as it might be 
to part with her, it would be a satisfaction, she 
felt, to know that her child was settled in life with 
a good husband and a home of her own. Hav- 
ing married a schoolmaster, she had an intimate 
acquaintance with the sort of life her daughter 
would lead, though this, to be sure, would be in 
many ways a different kind of marriage from her 
own. Mrs. Adams sighed a little as she thought 
of the husband who had loved her in his youth, 
and had died in the prime of life. She could have 
wished that Mr. Griffiths had been younger and 
better-looking, more like Mr. Armstrong; but he 
was as good as gold, there could be no doubt 
about that — and so clever ! There wasn't a sub- 
ject he couldn't talk about, and his playing on the 
organ was a thing to hear; and as for his voice and 
accent, they were as clear and gentle as those of 
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the gentlefolk she had lived with when she was a 
girl. Mrs. Adams thought a great deal about that. 

Jenny, we may be sure, had no such thoughts 
in her head; but she too liked to hear the school- 
master talk, and was pleased when he came. Cer- 
tainly she had seen a good deal of him lately. 
Often when she was coming home towards sun- 
set she happened to meet him taking his evening 
stroll after school hours; and he was always ready 
to turn and walk back with her, talking as they 
went, in so pleasant and friendly a way that she 
felt the happier for having seen him. Indeed, 
she always felt brighter on the evenings that he 
came in, and that in itself was a boon to the girl 
who had often a hard struggle to keep up some- 
thing of her old light-hearted manner before her 
mother. But Mr. Griffiths, who had taken the 
habit of watching her face, noticed a sadder look 
in her eyes and harder lines round her mouth than 
when he first saw her a few weeks ago. He said 
to himself that she was unhappy, suffering from 
the thought of leaving Haysted; he could imag- 
ine no other immediate cause of unhappiness that 
could affect Jenny strongly. It was a persuasion 
that gained upon him as the days went on; it 
determined him in a course of action he might 
otherwise have long hesitated to adopt. 

Mr. Griffiths had no illusions about himself. He 
knew that he was ugly, for the tragedy of his ear- 
lier years had been the direct result of that ugli- 
ness. Long ago, life for him also had been trem- 
ulous with passion: music, study, comradeship, all 
that had gone to make the sweetness of youth, 
had seemed but the lesser notes in the great 
chord of love that filled his universe; and when 
this was silenced by a slight contemptuous hand, 
those also had for a time necessarily passed into 
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silence. That time could never be repeated; he 
had taken up life again on a lower level; ambi- 
tions had died never to be revived; as he told 
Richard Armstrong, he had been satisfied to re- 
turn to his early surroundings, to his own class, 
only presently lightening the monotony -of a con- 
tinual round of teaching by the studies that had 
orice more become congenial to him. For years, 
until that sunny July morning when he first saw 
Jenny, no fresh dream had come to brighten a 
life that gained in calmness but not in brightness 
as time went on. Between himself and his sister 
there was little sympathy beyond a kindly feeling 
for their neighbors, a constant desire and effort 
for their good. Did he look for a deeper and 
wider sympathy from Jenny ? Most „ likely he 
never asked himself the question. Jenny, though 
rustic in speech and education, had the gentle 
and refined manners that may be found in every 
rank of life; a sweet face that could brighten or 
soften into loveliness under the power of changing 
emotions; a pure and simple nature that made 
itself felt in every word she uttered, in every glance 
of her clear eyes. So much of Jenny the slightest 
acquaintance with her would reveal ; and already, 
after his first visit, the schoolmaster had begun 
to say to himself that although he was not a young 
man, neither was he old; that the treasures of 
life are more rather than less precious when they 
are regarded, not with the blind ardor of youth, 
but with the wise enthusiasm that comes with 
the knowledge and experience of later years; that 
love informed by that experience has a depth and 
intensity besides which the ardent passion of the 
young is but as the brief fires of dawn compared 
with the steady glow of the noonday sun. 

But in whatever theoretical illusions the school- 
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master might indulge, he had, as I have said, none 
regarding his own personality. Beyond a steady 
faith in his own goodness and sincerity of purpose, 
which no man who has lived a thoroughly sane 
life for years can be wholly without, he thought 
little of himself, and nothing at all of his powers 
of attraction. Only the blinding hope which 
comes with all strong love, that love's desire 
may beget an answering love, could have allowed 
any one so clear-sighted as himself to imagine 
that Jenny's blooming youth could be anything 
to him but a passing joy. As it was, he resolved 
to do and say nothing rashly; and it was, in fact, 
only his persuasion of Jenny's distress at leaving 
Haysted that induced him to utter some words 
which, cautious as they were, set the question at 
rest in his mind forever. 

Jenny had been one evening to leave a dress at 
a house in a neighboring village. Her errand 
done, she was walking home slowly, for it still 
wanted an hour to supper-time. Her road lay 
down the hill, which rising opposite the moor- 
land, closed in the sheltered valley; and Haysted 
spreading its clustered- roofs amongst trees and 
hedge-inclosed gardens, lay at her feet. She 
could distinguish her own home quite plainly; 
she could see the pear-tree against Hetty's win- 
dow lifting its boughs over the roof-tiles, she 
could see the white-curtained lattices opening in 
the neat red walls, the fruit-laden trees, the thin 
blue curl of smoke rising from the wood-fire that 
Kezia had lighted to cook some potatoes for 
supper by and by. Jenny's eyes filled with tears 
as she looked; they often did so now when her 
mother was not present. She was not thinking 
of Richard Armstrong; she had no tears for that 
% hard trouble; it was a gentler sorrow that brought 
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them to her eyes, the thought of leaving her old 
home. Jenny had no blind or romantic affection 
for Haysted; she felt almost sure, from what her 
mother had told her, that she should think Lyn- 
gate prettier; and it seemed probable to her that 
people there would be as kind and neighborly as 
they were here. And yet it almost broke her 
heart to think of going away. For if Jenily had 
little romance in her character, hers was a nature 
that clung to sweet use and custom as to a very 
part of itself. She could hardly conceive of life 
apart from the daily routine, the orderly coming 
and going, the simply recurring joys of Haysted. 
It was only for a time, she said to herself, again 
and again; in time she would feel strong and 
cheerful as ever; she never met her mother with- 
out a smile; but now as she walked along her 
eyes were so blinded by tears that she never saw 
Mr. Griffiths coming towards her. Poor tears ! 
Jenny had hardly been conscious of them as they 
dropped one by one upon the dusty road; but 
directly she became aware of Mr. Griffiths , pres- 
ence, she wiped them quickly away; she did not 
like to be found crying. 

Mr. Griffiths took no immediate notice of her 
distress. He turned and walked by her side as 
he had often done before; but he spoke only on 
indifferent subjects at first, on the weather, and 
the harvest which stood bound up in sheaves on 
all the land around, waiting to be carried home. 
And then he began to question her about some 
of the children in the school. 

"Your Sunday scholars will miss you, Miss 
Jenny," he said, presently. 

"Yes," said Jenny, rather sadly, "and I shall 
miss them. I've known 'em all ever since they 
were quite little." 
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"You are sorry to leave Haysted?" said the 
schoolmaster. " Well, I don't wonder at that; 
for you were born here, were you not ? One may 
know much greater joy and sorrow elsewhere, but 
I don't think any place seems to sympathize so 
entirely with all our moods as the one in which 
we spent our early life. At least that was what 
I felt when I first left my own village." 

" Yes, sir," said Jenny, "I think, if I understand 
you rightly, that that's just it. I've a feeling as 
if the place'd miss me almost as I shall miss it, 
as if I could be almost as sorry for it as for my- 
self. But that's all nonsense," said practical Jen- 
ny, " and I shall get used to Lyngate after a bit. 
Mother felt just the same when she first came to 
Haysted, she says, and now she's sorry enough 
to leave it." 

" But you would be glad, would you not ? — or 
wouldn't you care, if it could be so arranged that 
you should stay behind at Haysted ? " said the 
schoolmaster, after a moment's pause. 

"Not without mother, sir," said Jenny, "and I 
think mother's in the right to go. We've quite 
settled that, and it's no good complaining, only 
one feels sorry sometimes all the same." 

" Of course, that I understand," said the school- 
master; "and you have never contemplated be- 
ing separated from your mother? I mean," he 
added hastily as Jenny looked round surprised, 
" that you have quite decided upon your course 
in life, that you will continue to work with her ? 
Forgive me if I seem impertinent, Miss Jenny; 
but I have seen too much of you lately not to be 
interested in your future." 

" Impertinent, sir ! " said Jenny, coloring. " I'm 
sure it's very good of you to take any interest in 
me. No, I've no thought of leaving mother. A 
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year or two ago, when work was not so plentiful 
here as it is now, there was some talk of my tak- 
ing a situation; but we couldn't bear to think of 
parting, mother and me, so we put it off and off 
till the bad time was over, and we've had more 
than enough to do lately. So I've given up all 
thoughts of it." 

" I had a reason for asking you," said the 
schoolmaster, with a good deal of hesitation. 
" My sister, as I dare say you know, has set her 
heart upon having some children to live with her. 
It is a trouble to her, after her life of activity, 
to have no one in whom to take an immediate 
interest. So we have settled that she shall make 
a home for some little orphans with whom she 
can occupy herself without too great demands 
upon her strength. But even this will be more 
than she can manage without assistance, espe- 
cially as her eyesight has been failing a good deal 
lately, and she will have to look out for some one 
to help her in needlework and so on; and it had 
occurred to me, Miss Jenny, that if she could find 
some one like yourself, who would be a friend 
arid companion as well as an assistant, it would 
make her very happy. This thought came to me 
a little while ago, when I perceived how great a 
trouble it was to you to be leaving Haysted." 

The schoolmaster had spoken without appar- 
ent emotion; but he glanced at Jenny's face as 
he finished. Her only expression was an invol- 
untary one of surprised dismay, and he hastened 
to go on — 

" You understand," he said emphatically, "that 
while your position with us would be such as 
to make you quite independent, you would be 
looked upon as a valued friend; my sister would 
feel the obligation to be all on her side." 
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" Yes, sir," said Jenny, recovering herself and 
speaking with simple directness, " I quite under- 
stand, and having lived at the schoolhouse when 
I was a child, no place away from mother could 
seem more like home to me. And I'm obliged to 
Miss Griffiths and to you, sir, for the kind thought. 
But I couldn't stay at Haysted without mother; 
all the pleasured be gone out of the place, and 
the life and everything. Mother and I have never 
been separated for long, and we cling to each 
other. Oh no, I couldn't stay at Haysted with- 
out her, many thanks to you all the same, sir." 

44 Nothing would induce you to stay ? " said the 
schoolmaster. "I am perhaps selfishly persistent, 
but your presence would make so great a differ- 
ence in my sister's happiness— and in mine— that 
I cannot at once give up my plan. I would do 
my best to make your home with us a happy one. 
Mothers and daughters do separate sometimes," 
he added, with a half-smile. 

He spoke so earnestly that Jenny was dis- 
tressed. She colored deeply and was silent, not 
knowing how to answer. 

44 Forgive me," said the schoolmaster, recollect- 
ing himself, " though I have not known you long, 
your welfare, as I said just now, interests me 
deeply, so that I have come to look upon myself 
as an old friend. But I can hardly expect you to 
regard me in the same light; and even as an old 
friend I have perhaps overstepped my privileges. 
I see that the idea is unwelcome to you, and I will 
not press it any further." 

" You make me feel very ungrateful, sir," said 
Jenny, speaking earnestly in her turn, "but I 
assure you I'm not. If I'd any thought of leaving 
mother, there's no one I'd better like to live with 
than Miss Griffiths, and I'm sure, sir, I'm more 
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honored than I can say, by your interest in me. 
But there's reasons why I'm glad to leave Hay- 
sted as well as sorry," she went on, blushing again, 
"and I think when the first trouble's over I shall, 
maybe, be happier at Lyngate than here; any- 
how, happier than I should be without mother." 

" Then we will say no more about it," said the 
schoolmaster, "and don't let the thought of it 
trouble you for one moment, Miss Jenny. I quite 
understand, and I could not think you ungrateful. 
The obligation, as I said, would have been on our 
side." 

When Jenny got home that evening, she told 
her mother wonderingly of the schoolmaster's 
proposition. 

"And you're sure you couldn't bring your mind 
to it ? " said Mrs. Adams, who fancied she under- 
stood better than Jenny what had been in Mr. 
Griffiths' thoughts; "don't think of me, my 
child, if you feel in the least drawn to the idea. 
You know if you ever marry, Jenny, we shall 
have to be separated." 

" I've no thought of ever marrying, mother," 
said Jenny, quietly; "and though it was very 
good of Mr. Griffiths to think of it, and though 
he couldn't have shown more consideration and 
kindness if I'd been a lady, still I couldn't bear 
the thought. I didn't tell him so, because he was 
so kind, and if it were my duty, I'd try to bring 
my mind to it, and should maybe get to like it 
better. But I don't think it is, do you, mother ?" 
said Jenny, anxiously. 

" No, my child," said Mrs. Adams, "there's no 
duty calls you to go against your will in this 
matter; and though I could and would spare you 
if there were need, so long as it pleases God we 
should be together, I'm thankful." 
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There are few things more pathetic in legend 
than the fabled search after the water of life in 
which the old and decrepit may bathe and renew 
their youth, representing as it does the eternal 
yearning of mankind after that divine joy which 
fades and passes whilst we are still hardly con- 
scious of its glory, only to brighten as it recedes 
with the vain splendor of the unattainable. And 
there are few things more pathetic in life than 
the return the soul now and again makes upon 
itself, feeding itself gladly upon illusions, as one 
who drinking of that water should see for a brief 
moment a fresh and blooming face reflected in 
the fountain till the disenchanting touch comes 
to dissolve the spell. The schoolmaster, who 
had tasted, as it were, a few drops from that en- 
chanted spring which deceives no one but him 
who drinks, felt the enlightening touch at once in 
Jenny's words and looks; and as he walked home, 
he parted with his illusions forever. He even 
laughed, being a man used to laugh at many 
things, at the strange love-scene he had con- 
trived, at his proposition that a young and happy 
maiden should give up her home and make her 
abode with an old maid and a middle-aged man 
with bent shoulders and an ugly crumpled face. 
Mr. Griffiths was quite well aware that if he had 
made Jenny an offer of marriage he could have 
worded it in a more flattering and attractive man- 
ner; but he had liked his own way best. His 
proposal had been a perfectly sincere one; for 
some hopes he had undoubtedly cherished, that 
with Jenny living beneath his roof, under his sis- 
ter's care, he might in time clearly see the way 
to win her heart. Those hopes had been dis- 
pelled. He had discovered that there was no 
attraction to the girl in the thought of a home 
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in his house; and he had discovered it without too 
much startling or troubling her. He could not 
have wished Jenny to marry him merely to fulfill 
a girl's dream of independence and household 
rule; he would not lower her in his thoughts by 
supposing she could do so. He had had his an- 
swer and it was enough. 

When he went in to supper that night, he found 
that his sister, who knew that her David loved 
flowers, had gathered a bunch of fresh monthly 
rosebuds, and set them in a glass on the table. 
He looked at them a minute in silence, then ris- 
ing, went to a corner cupboard and took from it 
an old pitcher with neither nose nor handle which 
served as a background to newer china that hid 
its deficiencies. He filled it with water, then 
taking the roses from the glass, put them in the 
old jug. 

44 Why, David, whatever are you doing?" said 
Miss Griffiths, who could never get quite used to 
her brother's odd ways. " I put that pitcher out 
of sight on purpose. It's only good to fill up 
that empty corner behind." 

44 Let it be," said the schoolmaster, and he re- 
turned to the book which, according to his usual 
custom, he had brought with him to read as he 
ate his supper. 

After that Jenny saw no more of Mr. Griffiths 
in her evening walks. She began to fear she 
might have offended him, till he came in a day 
or two later, and sat for nearly an hour, talking 
cheerfully as usual, and without any allusion to 
what had passed; so that her mind was set at 
ease again. But after that he came no more; 
and Jenny missed. him so much that she realized 
as she had never before done, how kind a friend 
he was. 
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There was another person who missed the 
schoolmaster, and that was Hetty. At first, 
when he began to come with some frequency, 
she had felt angry after her old fashion. She did 
not want Mr. Griffiths with his ugly face, that she 
always hated to look at. She either left the room, 
or sat speechless and scowling in her dark corner. 
But once or twice, raising her head from her work, 
she saw his eyes fixed upon her with a look so 
kind and penetrating that it went to her very 
heart. It did not make her forget her deformity; 
only Richard Armstrong's voice and look had 
power to do that. It seemed, on the contrary, 
to recognize it; and yet to offer no affronting 
pity, but rather a hidden consolation she could 
not understand. Something there was in that 
experienced, benignant glance that calmed and 
soothed her, worn as she was in these days with 
fierce fires of excitement; presently she learned 
to watch for it, as though it held for her indeed 
some strange secret of reconciliation with her 
tempestuous, tired life. She forgot that Mr. Grif- 
fiths was ugly; she saw nothing but his friendly 
eyes. Once, as he wished her good night, she 
raised her own eyes to his with a look so miser- 
able and appealing that it startled the school- 
master. It was in the most forlorn of her forlorn 
days of waiting; and she felt for that moment 
that if she could only tell him everything, he 
might perhaps be able to help her. 

But it was after that night that Mr. Griffiths 
came no more; and to Hetty it was as though a 
new shadow had fallen on her life. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

JENNY LOSES HER PRESENCE OF MIND.. 

IT was a few days after that last visit from the 
schoolmaster, that Jenny was again making 
her way back to the village towards the sunset 
hour. It was not business that had taken her out 
to-day. She had been to spend the afternoon 
with Mrs. Clarkson, whose well-tilled and pros- 
perous farm lay in a dip of the moorland; she had 
had an early tea there, and was returning home 
now before dusk. The walk was a long one up 
and down hill across the moor; Jenny was tired, 
and some logs piled together for sawing, at hardly 
a stone's throw from Farmer Brown's gate, afford- 
ed her a convenient resting-place. She sat down, 
leaning back against the piled-up wood, gazing 
vaguely before her at the wide tracks of heather 
and bracken, red and golden-brown now with au- 
tumn coloring. Sunset and moonrise were meet- 
ing in the September sky; to her right a clear 
burning red low in the heavens, sent a flush of 
rose high into the blue overhead; on her left 
hung the full and mellow moon, brightening 
from moment to moment as it rose above the 
warm mist -tinged horizon of the hills. There 
was no need for Jenny to hurry; the mingling 
lights were still shadowless, every minute a more 
vivid glow gave strange color and distinctness to 
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the foreground of turf, sprinkled with wild heath- 
flowers, to the cropping sheep, to the one or two 
white-washed cottages that clustered near the 
Hill Farm; the birds were still twittering and 
calling; the cows had not yet left the hollows 
where they found a scanty pasturage among the 
heather; it would not be night for an hour yet. 

Jenny, sitting as- she often did now when she 
was alone, as she had never in all her life sat be- 
fore, listlessly, with her hands folded in her lap, 
became aware of some one coming rapidly to- 
wards her along one of the cart tracks that 
crossed the heath in every direction, and led to 
one farm and another. It was Richard Arm- 
strong. Jenny instantly sprang to her feet; her 
first thought was to escape unnoticed down the 
deep bushy lane which lay only a few yards be- 
hind her; but she was too late, as she imme- 
diately perceived. Richard had already seen her. 
Jenny, vexed with herself for having moved, un- 
willing to sit down again, unwilling to have it 
supposed that she was running away, stood em- 
barrassed and indignant at her own embarrass- 
ment, just where she was. In a moment Richard 
was at her side. He looked glad, eager, ardent; 
hope and expectation lighted up his face, and 
gave it new purpose and determination; he looked 
both older and younger in this flush of youthful 
ardor, this expression of manly hope and energy. 
Jenny had never before seen him just like this. 
She might have noticed and wondered at it more, 
had she been less engrossed by the consciousness 
that this was the first time she had met Richard 
since his wife's death, that for weeks before that, 
hardly a word had passed between them. Rich- 
ard, on his side, seemed to be perfectly uncon- 
scious of both these facts. He began to speak 
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the instant he came up, as if they had seen each 
other and conversed only that morning. 

"I was wishing to see you," he said; "I was 
coming to your house now. I want to tell you 
some news which so alters my whole life that I 
can hardly yet believe it to be true. I have had 
a letter from my friend, Felix Stein — you have 
heard me speak of Felix ? — " 

44 Yes," said Jenny, obliged to answer. A speak- 
ing iceberg could not have let the word fall with 
a more frigid intonation; but Richard, entirely ab- 
sorbed for the moment in his own ardent thoughts r 
did not notice it. 

44 He has written to offer me a partnership — " 
he said. " His grandfather, who was the head 
of an old-established watch-making business in 
Bern, is just dead. The old man behaved shame- 
fully to Felix; he turned him out of his house at 
his father's death, and obliged him to find em- 
ployment where he could. But now he is dead, 
and has left the entire business to his grandson, 
and Felix has written to ask me to be his partner." 

44 This is his letter," he went on, as Jenny did 
not speak. 44 Will you read it? I should like 
you to read it." 

44 1 — it isn't in English, is it?" said Jenny re- 
luctantly, shrinking back a little as Richard held 
the paper towards her. 

44 Certainly it is in English; Felix can write 
English perfectly well. He was in London sev- 
eral years when he was a lad, in the same house 
that I was in. Do read it," he said, persuasively; 
44 1 should like you to read it." 

Jenny had two reasons, which indeed were 
only one, for not wishing to read the letter. She 
wanted to show Richard that she was offended; 
and she did not therefore want to show any in- 
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terest in this friend, in whom he apparently took 
such paramount interest. As, however, she could 
not directly assign these reasons, she took the 
paper with half-averted eves and began to read by 
the changing evening light. 

"Old Richard, 1 ' so the letter ran, " without a 
purpose I never write, as you know. To-day I 
have two things to say; some news to give f a pro- 
posal to make. First, I begin with the news. My 
grandfather is dead. You who know the terms 
we were on, the way in which that old curmud- 
geon treated me, will not expect me to put on 
hat-band and weepers, to eat a funeral feast, and 
pull a funeral face — for all that for these eight 
years past, my life has been all one act of grati- 
tude to him. For how, had I been living these 
years a respectable burgher of a respectable city, 
how could you and I, my Richard, have lived, 
talked, wandered, and starved together ? A thou- 
sand thanks to the old fellow who gave me a 
groschen and my liberty, and thought that for me 
he had done his worst. Only where thanks were 
due in lifetime, he has, alas ! all undone by his 
death. He has left me — me, Felix Stein — head, 
and sole responsible head, possessor, owner, and 
master of the old-established business in the old 
street in Bern. 

44 Richard, my brain whirled, I had like to have 
gone out of my mind when I heard the will. It 
destroyed two hundred full-blown schemes and 
plans in one breath. Destroyed them, do I say ? 
By every scheme I ever made, I swear it shall not 
destroy them. I was going to America. I must, 
and I will go to America. I have set my heart on 
it. And as to the business — what sort of a head 
should I make to a business ? Thou knowest this 
head-piece of mine, my Richard, thou knowest 
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what manner of brains it holds. Not that I would 
disparage my brains; these brains of thy philoso- 
pher, thy mentor, that in many a strait have stood 
thee in good stead — But for business ! — And yet 
I were reluctant, it is not indeed to be thought 
of, that I should part with the business; this busi- 
ness which has been in our family since first clocks 
and watches were made, whose venerable found- 
er's portrait hangs under his own venerable clock 
in our dining parlor. I looked at him, the old 
ancestor, and he frowned at me, the degenerate 
descendant. And then it was that a brilliant con- 
ception darted into my head. 

"Richard, I want thee for a partner — and on the 
hardest conditions that ever man was made a 
partner yet; for we shall share the 'profits, but 
thou shalt do all the work. I will go to America, 
and thou shalt live with the old portrait in the 
old house at Bern, and send me money when I 
want it, and keep my den for me in readiness 
when it shall please me to return. I know thy 
head, my Richard; I know the work that lives in 
it, that loves nothing so well as to come out of 
it. I know too that like mine it scorns riches, it 
adores poverty — and yet thou shalt be rich, old 
friend ; that is to say, thou shalt have at least two 
florins to keep each other warm in thy pocket, 
instead of that one cold half-franc I gave thee to 
keep for me, because perchance the hole in thy 
pocket was smaller than the hole in mine. Yet 
moderate thy joy or thy sorrow. Not yet even 
shall riches such as these be thy portion. The 
business — thus far I have ascertained in these few 
days — is in a sound, yet not a flourishing con- 
dition. The stock, I would say, if somewhat old- 
fashioned, is good and in good order; old custom- 
ers still stand by the house, but latterly my 
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grandfather gave less and less of his attention to 
his affairs, and the business by a too natural con- 
sequence is beginning to languish; it wants new 
blood, new life, new enterprise, such as we, and 
above all thou, my Richard, shall give it. Of 
ready money we have little enough on hand; 
hardly enough indeed; since some payments are 
owing, and only a few are due. But some months, 
some weeks even, will set these matters right. 
I proceed to explain — " Business details filled 
the remainder of the letter. 

Richard took it from Jenny's hand. 

14 There is a friend!" he said looking straight 
before him, after a minute's silence. 

Jenny did not immediately answer. To all her 
original causes of displeasure she now added this 
one, that Richard absorbed in his letter and his 
friend had never once perceived the studied atti- 
tude of cold indifference she was doing her best 
to maintain. Obliged, however to say something 
to break a silence that she found embarrassing, 
she spoke at last, turning her head aside, 

" I'm sure I'm glad you're pleased, Mr. Arm- 
strong," she said, with her eyes fixed on the 
fading western glow. 

"Pleased!" said Richard, with energy, "is 
that a word ? pleased — when my whole life Is 
changed, my future opened before rne,™work 
and more than work — opportunity offered me. 
Only yesterday I had little to look forward to. 
I had long since determined, as you must have 
heard, to give up my business here; for more 
than one reason it does not suit me. I was going 
back to my old life as workman in Geneva. . It 
is not that I dislike the life — far from it, A 
month since it was all I asked or desired; but the 
work there as here, is below my powers, and now 
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— now — " his voice changed — " Things are differ- 
ent," he said, "from what they were a month ago; 
every hour I feel, and more and more from hour to 
hour, that no man can or ought to be happy with- 
out using to the utmost every power and energy 
that have been given him. Now, too, I can make 
other plans; there are hopes I may presently dare 
to indulge — " he paused, his eyes fixed on Jenny's 
downcast face. All at once his own face fell. 

"This does not interest you?" he said; "you 
do not care to hear all this ? I thought you 
would have cared to hear." 

He turned away deeply mortified. Jenny was 
not unmoved. He had recognized her mood, and 
she was softened at once. 

" I — I do care," she said, faltering a little, 
Then rallying her dignity — "But I don't know 
why you should care to tell me, Mr. Armstrong." 

"Do you not?" he said. "I thought you would 
have known. I never dreamed you could doubt 
that it is to you in all the world that I most care 
to speak of what concerns me." 

" I've had little reason to think so, Mr. Arm- 
strong," said Jenny, " there's been many things — 
there's been some things, it'd been better — " she 
broke off. " It's getting late," she said, " I must 
be going home. Mother doesn't like me to be 
out late." y 

Richard paid no heed to her last words. He 
stood as if confounded. " You are right," he 
said after a pause, "you are quite right — there 
are things I ought to have told you, that you 
ought to have known." 

" I ought to have told you," he resumed, as 
Jenny did not speak, " though in a life of whose 
sadness you can happily have no conception, 
silence was the one, the only possible consolation 
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left me, you at least ought to have known. I 
might have trusted you as a friend, might I not?" 

44 Yes," said Jenny, coming a step nearer, her 
eyes widening a little as they always did when 
she was moved. Her long-cherished indignation 
was melting away, she knew not how, at the first 
appeal to her sympathy; she had forgotten all 
about Hetty;* there was no room for thought of 
Hetty here. 

" You would have been my friend ? Well, as 
a friend you forgive me now?" said Richard, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

" Yes," said Jenny, placing her hand frankly 
and lightly in his. But he held it fast. 

"You forgive me all?" he said. 4< Oh, I do not 
need that you should tell me. I know — I have 
seen in your eyes that you could not understand 
me; that you found my conduct indefensible, un- 
pardonable as from one friend to another. Only 
don't imagine," he said, speaking quickly and with 
emotion, "that all this has been nothing to me, 
that it has cost me nothing. Feeling as I could 
not but feel that had life been open before me, it 
was not friendship but something far different — I 
will not trouble you with what I felt," he said, 
breaking off abruptly, as he saw Jenny's face 
change, and felt her hand flutter in his. He held 
her hand more closely. "This at least I may 
tell you," he went on, rapidly, 44 that the atmos- 
phere of truth and goodness and purity that sur- 
rounds you has been like a glimpse into heaven 
for me since the first moment I saw you ; that the 
home where you live, which feels your presence 
and your influence, has been for months past 
the only resting-place my thoughts have known. 
'How often I have gazed at your lighted windows, 
till the barrier between us seemed to fall away, 
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and I could in very truth see you moving, speak- 
ing, smiling — and then to know that that barrier 
was impassable, that I had no rightful plare in 
your home and your thoughts, no claim beyond 
that of the commonest acquaintance — " 

"Yes, Mr. Armstrong," said Jenny, gently, but 
withdrawing her hand with decision, "mother's 
always looked on you as a friend, and so did I 
— till lately; and then I thought you'd changed 
altogether for some reason, and that we weren't 
to be friends any longer." 

" If I changed, it was not as you thought," said 
Richard, "quite otherwise. Now, indeed," he went 
on, with increasing emotion, " everything is in 
truth changed; and there has been so much pain, 
so much sadness connected with it all, that si- 
lence henceforward is still the best. But yet I 
should be a hypocrite indeed if I were to pretend 
that freedom from a burden that was sad as it 
was heavy to me, is no relief; that when I saw 
that poor woman laid to rest, I did not feel that 
it was the best that could befall both her and 
me." He stood gazing in silence across the moor 
at the misty hills. " You do not agree with me ? " 
he said, turning suddenly to Jenny. 

" Oh ! I do — I do ! " said Jenny, moved beyond 
her wont, and holding out both hands towards him 
with an involuntary gesture. " I have been — I 
mean I am very, very sorry for you, Mr. Armstrong." 

" God bless you for saying that," he answered, 
clasping both her hands in his; " but you need be 
sorry for me no longer. The past is past. I for one 
hold it no virtue to rake amongst dead ashes, to 
revive bygone sorrows and remorse. Now the 
future is mine to do what I will with; now, very 
soon, I shall have a home of my own, work, free- 
dom, independence. And when I have that home 
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— I will not ask you now — Why, for heaven's sake, 
should I not ask you now ? " he said, interrupting 
himself impetuously. " Why should there now be 
anything but the truth between you and me ? 
When I have that home, would you share it ? 
Could you believe that as you would make all my 
happiness, the best and purest happiness a man 
could know, I would do all — everything in my 
power to shelter your life, to make it on your side 
as happy as love, devotion, untiring help and care 
could make it ? I would," he said, solemnly and 
with strong feeling, " God knows I would do my 
best; I could not surely fail again." 

Jenny could not speak. Her hands trembled, 
her heart throbbed. She looked to where the 
white moon was slowly conquering the lingering 
daylight in the eastern blue; she looked to where 
the sunset lay now like a crimson stain behind 
the western hills, and her returning glance met 
Richard's. 

" I have startled you," he said, drawing closer 
to her as his eyes met hers. " I did not mean to 
startle you" 

" No — I mean, a little," said Jenny, confusedly. 
" I don't know, Mr. Armstrong — I must speak 
to mother." 

" Yes, we will both speak to your mother," said 
Richard. 

They walked home together in the brightening 
moonlight. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A VIBRATING CHORD. 

" A /T OTHER,'" said Jenny that same evening, 

JLVX raising her face from her mother's neck, 
where it had been hidden as they talked together, 
"I think I should like to tell Hetty myself." 

" Do, my child," said Mrs. Adams. 

" And I'll tell her to-night, mother, if she's not 
asleep; I think that'll be best." 

It was a just and delicate perception of what 
Hetty's feeling might be that prompted this 
thought of Jenny's. She did not know, and she 
did not now care to inquire the exact nature of 
Hetty's friendship with Richard; but she knew 
that the next day could hardly pass without some 
incident that would awaken her cousin's suspi- 
cions, and she shrank from a sudden explanation 
which might occasion some betrayal of emotion 
on Hetty's part. She ran upstairs now, and softly 
raised the latch on Hetty's door. The door was 
unbolted; the room was quiet and dark except 
for the faint diffused moonlight; for Hetty, tired 
out with another day in which hope had once 
more passed into aching suspense, had gone to 
bed early. Presently, she thought, as she ex- 
tinguished her light and drew back her window- 
curtain, another day would dawn, and she would 
be able to hope again. 
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"Are you asleep, Hetty?" said Jenny, pausing 
in the doorway. 

" No," said Hetty; " what do you want ? " 

She spoke more gently than was usual with 
her when suddenly disturbed, and turned her face 
towards Jenny in the white darkness. She felt 
that for some reason the old friendly tone had 
come back into her cousin's voice, and she was 
feeling too heartsick not to welcome any touch 
of human kindness. Jenny came up to her bed 
and knelt down beside it. 

" Hetty," she said, very gently, "we haven't 
been such good friends lately as we used to be." 

"No," said Hetty, "I don't know why," but she 
took the hand Jenny laid on hers and held it. 

" It's been all my fault," said Jenny, her voice 
trembling a little, " but I want you to forgive 
me, Hetty, if you will; for there's something hap- 
pened that's made me very happy, and I want 
you to care about it too, for my sake." 

"What?" said Hetty in a hard voice, loosening 
her hand and turning away a little. Before Jenny 
could answer, she knew what she was going to 
say. Such presentiments come to us all at times, 
and are sure. 

" Mr. Armstrong's asked me to be his wife," 
said Jenny, "and mother's consented too." 

There was a long silence. Neither girl spoke 
or moved. Jenny, with all her desire to spare 
Hetty, felt a little aggrieved that she should not 
speak. She herself was feeling so happy, and so 
sorry for her harsh thoughts lately. Surely Het- 
ty might respond to that. 

" Good night, Hetty," she said at last, rising 
to go. 

" I do wish you'd let me be, Jenny," said Hetty 
pettishly, "and not keep waking me up that fash- 
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ion. I hate to be wakened out of my first sleep, 
you know I do. I never can get off again the 
night through." 

She drew the bedclothes resolutely over her 
head as she spoke, and turned away. Jenny lin- 
gered a moment, then quietly left the room. 

Hetty instantly threw back the sheet and raised 
herself on one elbow to listen. She wanted to 
hear Jenny go down-stairs and shut the parlor- 
door. How long she was about it; no time had 
ever seemed quite so long to Hetty before. She 
heard the door close at last, and dropping back 
on her pillow, she lay motionless for a while in 
the darkness. She was not thinking of what 
Jenny had told her; she was thinking about her 
work, about a new handkerchief that she had be- 
gun to embroider that day for Lady Dalziel. It 
had seemed to her at the time that the pattern 
might be improved; and now, with a sudden lu- 
cidity of thought, she saw clearly how it could be 
done. She would set about it at once, she thought, 
for fear she should forget it by the morning; there 
was no hope of her sleeping for hours, now that 
Jenny had wakened her up in that tiresome way. 
Starting from her bed, she struck a match, lighted 
the candles quickly, and took out her work. How 
her hands trembled; she could hardly hold the 
needle; and her eyes were so dim that she could 
not see the stitches, though she sat quite close to 
the light. Strange that it should be so, for she 
felt quite calm, except for the heavy beating of 
her heart. Well, it could not be helped; she 
must leave the work till to-morrow. To-night 
she would count her gold; she had been too 
tired when she came up to bed even to look at it. 
Hetty drew her chair closer to the table, and took 
out the little hak-covered trunk. How cold it was 
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getting up in the night; she was shaking so from 
head to foot that she could not even set the key 
in the lock. She reached a shawl that hung at 
the foot of the bed and wrapping it closely round 
her, steadied her hand with an effort and unlocked 
the box. She took out the- bag, and untied the 
string with her trembling fingers, clearing her 
eyes that she might see the knot; then turning 
out the gold, she began to arrange it in little 
piles after her old fashion. It took her a long 
time to-night; it seemed so hard to remember 
from moment to moment just what it was she 
wanted to do. She kept losing count and begin- 
ning over again, examining too each coin sepa- 
rately before she laid it down, holding each in turn 
close to the candle, as though to notice every little 
flaw and imperfection she had never noted before, 
rubbing it between her thumb and finger to make 
it brighter to her dimmed vision, dropping it 
slowly at last into its place to take up another 
in its stead. 

Poor shivering soul, striving to hedge itself in 
with familiar details against too great on-coming 
rush of sorrow, the dread blackness of an unknown 
despair. Whilst Hetty was still saying to her- 
self that she was calm, that to-morrow she would 
do more work, that she would make more money, 
the overwhelming flood was already upon her. 
The gold slipped unheeded from her hands; she 
laid her arms on the table; with a deep, tearless 
sob her head sank upon them, and darkness pos- 
sessed her soul. 

Hetty was aroused from a sort of stupor into 
which she had fallen by the chill of dawn. She 
sat up shivering with bodily cold this time, and 
with a wretched feeling of discomfort that made 
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her long for physical warmth and rest above 
everything else. Her weak frame was exhausted; 
she crept back into bed, and soothed by the 
sense of familiar comfort as she stretched out her 
aching limbs and her shivering gave place to a 
warm reviving glow, she fell asleep. 

To people of Hetty's temperament, imaginative 
and slightly sensual, the dreariness and strange- 
ness attendant on a great sorrow are at first ele- 
ments of misery strong almost as the sorrow itself. 
When Hetty awoke the next morning to the full 
recognition of her trouble, the sense of estrange- 
ment between herself and the every-day surround- 
ings in which half unconsciously she had often 
sought and found refuge, the feeling that they 
looked at her now in her extremity with alien 
eyes, as it were, from which she could no longer 
hope for help, that the little joy they had once 
given her was dead, was even stronger than the 
sense of the loss of her love. She had no mind 
to turn her face to the wall and bemoan her fate; 
her one instinct was to escape from herself and 
her misery; to hold at arm's length, so to speak, 
the ingulfing blackness that had overtaken her 
the night before. She was stronger in the morn- 
ing light, and she longed to be down-stairs; 
longed to be somehow in the active stream of 
life as a relief from this wretched giddy sensation 
of all accustomed landmarks being swept away. 

The mere fact that she would have to face her 
aunt and Jenny had a bracing effect upon Hetty. 
The standpoint of defiance — that refuge of the 
weak — was one too familiar to her not to make 
a strong resting-place for her mind now, when 
she felt that never before had she had so much 
reason to be defiant. To elude observation, tq 
escape pity, furnished for the moment, motive 
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enough to her day. She understood perfectly 
why Jenny had come in the darkness to tell her 
of her engagement; and she hated her for it. She 
studied her face to-day, as she had so often done 
before, in her little glass before going down-stairs. 
It was very pale, but not paler than it often was 
when she had a headache; and there was noth- 
ing unusual in the dark rings round her eyes. 
There were no reddened lids to betray her, for 
she had shed no tears. She meant to be down 
earlier than usual; but unknowingly she had over- 
slept herself, and when she entered the parlor 
she found, as was often the case, that her break- 
fast had been set aside and kept warm for her. 
Her aunt sat working by the window, but Jenny 
was nowhere to be seen. 

44 Where's Jenny ?" said Hetty, after a moment's 
silence. She had poured out her tea and cut some 
bread, lest her aunt might suppose she could eat 
no breakfast; but to swallow it was beyond her 
power. 

44 Jenny's taken her work up to the schoolhouse," 
said Mrs. Adams. 44 Miss Griffiths has been ask- 
ing her ever since she came home to spend a day 
with her, and to-day the work was handy to carry, 
and she's gone." 

Mrs. Adams did not say, and Hetty did not 
this time divine, that it was a mingled shyness 
and tact that had taken Jenny from home to-day. 
She did not want to meet Richard again for the 
first time in Hetty's presence. As for Hetty she 
hardly knew whether it was a relief to her or not 
that Jenny was away. She shrank from the very 
thought of seeing her, and yet the prospect of the 
long day alone with her aunt seemed almost un- 
endurable. She longed for any change, for any 
excitement however hard and wounding that 
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would take her out of herself, that would help her 
to maintain that defiant attitude to which alone 
she trusted for outward calm. She took her work, 
however, after breakfast and sat down quietly- 
enough with Mrs. Adams. She would think nei- 
ther of the past nor of the future, she had resolved; 
neither of those days which had brought with 
them first the hope, then the reality of Richard's 
presence; nor of those other days to come from 
which hope and reality would be alike shut out. 
To dwell on either would, she felt, drive her al- 
most mad. She would think nothing but her old 
thoughts about her gold and her embroidery. But 
whilst her mind strove to take up those long-past 
dreams, it had already passed from her control; it 
had slipped away, it had escaped against her will 
to work amongst the events of the last few weeks. 
Hetty did not want to think of them; she would 
not think of them; and yet without mental effort 
on her part, as it seemed, flash after flash of light 
came to illuminate their darkness and reveal a 
connected whole. It had not occurred to Hetty 
to doubt, hardly even to wonder at Jenny's news; 
a woman's instincts on such a point are sure 
when once thoroughly aroused; and, moreover, 
the suspense, the prolonged uncertainties of these 
last weeks, could not but prepare her in some 
measure for any blow that might fall. No, in all 
her bewildered pain she had felt neither doubt nor 
surprise; only a dull wonder remained on the one 
matter still left in obscurity, Mr. Armstrong's in- 
tention in saying that she should stay at Haysted. 
And on that Hetty would not dwell. She felt too 
bitterly that she had deceived herself; and then 
she felt angry; and she welcomed her anger, for 
it was easier to bear than her cruel sorrow. 

" I suppose Jenny and Mr. Armstrong'll be 
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married directly," she said at last, breaking the 
silence in a hard, determined voice. 

"Why, no," said Mrs. Adams, not unwilling to 
talk on the subject that was filling her own mind. 
Something she had gathered from Jenny of the 
way in which Hetty had taken the news the pre- 
vious night, and she was glad to see her appar- 
ently calm and indifferent to-day. " There's no 
thought of their marrying yet awhile," she said. 
44 I could have wished there had been, for when 
a thing's once decided on, it's best done with, to 
my mind, and it'd have been a comfort to me to 
see Jenny settled before I leave Haysted, hard 
though it'd be to part with her. I'm never one 
for long engagements between young folk, and 
they'll be quite separated, Lyngate being so out 
of the way, and far to get at. But there's no 
chance of their being married yet." 

44 Why not ? " said Hetty. Her heart was pal- 
pitating with a fierce joy. She was glad they 
were going to be separated. 

44 Well, there's several reasons," said Mrs. 
Adams; 4< but it's mostly on account of Nessie. 
Mr. Armstrong's never been able to lay by any 
money these last years — as it wasn't to be ex- 
pected he should — and though he'll be better off 
now, Jenny feels, and I'm of her mind, that the 
first thing to be thought of is getting Nessie to 
this place in the north the London doctor said so 
much about. When that's been done — and there's 
little chance of its being done yet awhile — it'll be 
time enough to think of marrying, Jenny says." 

44 What place?" said Hetty. 44 I've heard no 
talk of any place." 

44 Maybe not," said Mrs. Adams, rather dryly. 
44 There's been no great talk about it that I'm 
aware of. But there's places, it seems— and, in- 
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deed, I'd heard of such long ago from my young 
ladies — where it's wonderful the deal of good the 
waters sometimes do to sick people; and Nessie 
being such a child, if she could only be taken at 
once, the doctor said, it'd likely cure her almost. 
But it'd take a deal of money, more than Mr. 
Armstrong's likely to have for a long time to 
come, so hampered as he's been all these years. 
He'd like to marry first, and save money after; 
he'd not be a man, I suppose, if he didn't. But 
Jenny knows better than that." 

A thought of her gold, lying idly in her box 
upstairs, darted through Hetty's mind and van- 
ished; but carried with it so sharp a pang that 
involuntarily she caught her breath, and dropped 
her sewing. That strange pain, so keen, so search- 
ing; what did it mean ? She would think of it no 
more. She took up her work again, and went on 
stitching diligently. But again came the darting 
thought, with clearer shape and outline now; 
the thought that her useless gold might give help 
to Richard, might bring restored health and new 
life to Nessie. Hetty threw down the sleeve on 
which she was engaged, and started up. With 
an impatient gesture she seized her big scissors, 
and, going up to the table, began to do some cut- 
ting-out work, as though change of employment 
might perchance banish the importunate idea. 

" Then, too," Mrs. Adams went on, quite un- 
conscious of what was passing in Hetty's mind, 
" Mr. Armstrong'll have to settle in his new busi- 
ness before he can think of marrying. It's a seri- 
ous thing always the settling in a new place, and 
he'll likely want a little while to look about him. 
So no doubt it's all for the best." 

" A new place ? " said Hetty, confounded. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Adams, sorry for what 
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she had said when she saw the change in Hetty's 
face. " I forgot, my lass, you'd heard nothing of 
it. For though Mr. Armstrong's been thinking 
of leaving Haysted for some time, he's said noth- 
ing about it to any one. But it's all settled now; 
for a friend of his has offered him a partnership at 
'Bern, away in Switzerland, and he'll be going 
there in a week or two." 

Hetty could bear no more. Regardless of what 
her aunt might think, she dropped her scissors, 
and fled to her own room. She sat down; there 
was a surging in her ears that confused her senses; 
she felt giddy and bewildered, as if set down in 
a strange world that had no sort of relation to her 
life. All her past was breaking away from her, 
her past to which she still so passionately clung. 
What was Haysted to her if Mr. Armstrong were 
not there ? Why should she stay ? She could 
never bear to stay. Better to be a million miles 
away, better to be anywhere than at Haysted 
without Richard. The sense of her own helpless- 
ness crushed her. Look in which direction she 
would, expectation was baffled, hope was cut off. 

The tumult subsided a little at last; or rather 
she conquered it. She checked the hard, rend- 
ing sobs that were rising again; she fought against 
the crushing sense of misery as one might fight 
a physical danger. Hetty's sorrow was a great 
dread to her; she could not let it possess her yet 
— not yet. The recurring thought of Nessie was 
almost a relief; and yet that too was an impor- 
tunate thought; one to be shunned and denied 
and trampled upon. But it would not be denied; 
there it was again, and with it that heart-stab- 
bing pain, the birth-throe, though she did not 
know it, of a good and generous purpose in her 
soul. Hetty could not thrust it away any more; 
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she turned upon it and fought it fiercely. What 
did she care for Nessie now, that she should part 
with her gold for her sake ? What was it to her 
whether Nessie were well or ill ? And she was 
glad Mr. Armstrong had not got the money, she 
did not want him to have it; for now he and Jenny 
would be separated, now it was in her power to 
keep them apart. 

And yet the thought pursued her — nay, a sort 
of terror began to take possession of her lest 
against her will she should be compelled to yield 
and give up her gold. Such a terror could hardly 
hold a mind long given over to the willful pursuit 
of selfish aims; but the untutored self-will of Het- 
ty's life had been blind rather than deliberate, and 
her whole nature had been too deeply stirred in 
these last weeks for her not to recognize the no- 
bler thought when it came. It rose before her with 
a clearness, a certainty that appalled her. At 
another time she might have laid it aside for fu- 
ture consideration; it might have come and gone, 
and come again, making its way quietly through 
a hundred doubts and changes and fluctuations. 
But now it was different. Her mind, overwrought 
and overstrained, gave way at once; all her re- 
pressed passion, all her pent-up emotion rushed 
into this channel opened for them. A moment 
ago and the idea had been but as a trickling thread; 
now it was like a torrent deafening and bewil- 
dering her with its clamor of conflicting voices. 
Hetty sprang to her feet, putting her hands up to 
her ears as though to shut out some actual noise. 
All at once with a sudden impulse she pulled out 
her table drawer, and took out her box of money. 
She was going to do what she had hardly ever 
done before; she was going to look at her gold 
by daylight. 
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Oh, no, she could not part with it. If she had 
cared less for it lately, all the more she turned 
to it again now in a passionate reaction; in the 
sense that it was the one thing left to her out 
of all that past she dared not think of, the one 
unchanging element in her life, the one treasure 
on which she could still expend her faded hopes 
and dreams. Oh, no, she could not part with it; 
she had never loved it as she did now, with this 
constraining impulse upon her to give it up. And 
yet she felt a terrible certainty that she must give 
it up, that she would give it up; and the convic- 
tion was so dread that she started up again from 
her seat by the table and began walking up and 
down her narrow chamber, wrestling with it, striv- 
ing to throw it with all her feeble powers. There 
had been moments of ecstatic impulse when Hetty 
had felt it would be a light thing indeed to sacri- 
fice her gold, herself, her very life to Richard; 
but no such impulse was possible to her now. 
Her mind was too distracted by anger and jeal- 
ousy and hard despair. And yet it was the chord 
that had been struck then that was vibrating 
through her whole being now, animating one 
will against the other, till she felt rent in two 
by the struggle between conflicting desires. For 
wrestle as she might, she felt as all natures not 
utterly choked and darkened by persisting self- 
seeking must feel, that in the deliberate choice 
of selfishness, where generous action is possible, 
lies an infinite loss for which the whole world 
cannot compensate; she had a perception, dim 
and wordless indeed, yet not to be ignored, that 
if she kept her gold, it would evermore be changed 
to her; that in falling back on her old loveless 
life of self-concentrated ambitions, she would start 
on a lower level, with soul and mind narrowed 
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and hardened by this black trouble that she had 
allowed to close in upon her heart. And yet she 
could not give it up. Why should she ? It was 
her own, she had earned it, she would keep it 
always; she would never part with it. She fell 
on her knees beside the table where it lay spread 
out, a shining hoard. She had never loved it so 
before — never. 

A summons to dinner startled her. This day, 
whose long hours she had thought to pass in one 
monotonous effort after self-repression, was being 
filled with a drama so vivid, so intense, that the 
hours were hurrying from her unawares. She 
swept her money together and hastened down to 
the parlor; for it had been part of her scheme for 
the day to do everything just as usual, and if she 
could not still her thoughts, she could yet with 
an effort compose her face. She even lingered a 
few minutes when dinner was over, watching Mrs. 
Adams as she tied up a gown in a linen wrapper, 
and took down her bonnet from the peg where 
it hung. 

" I'll take that," said Hetty, suddenly. 

u Would you ? " said Mrs. Adams, with some 
doubt. "Why, you always say you hate going 
out of an afternoon, Hetty; and it's a good step, 
you know, to Rose Cottage." 

" I don't care, I'll take it," said Hetty. It was 
like an inspiration to her, the thought of the free 
outer air, where she might escape for a time from 
the tyranny of this pitiless inward strife. 

" Well, I should be glad, if you really didn't 
mind," said Mrs. Adams, hanging up her bonnet 
again with an air of relief, " for I'm busy and tired 
both to-day. But take your cloak and umbrella, 
child, for we shall have rain before long, or I'm 
mistaken. I don't half like your going, Hetty/' 
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" It's no matter for the rain ; I'd like the walk," 
said Hetty. In fact, it would hardly have oc- 
curred to her to go, if the afternoon had not been 
gray and sunless. She equipped herself as her 
aunt desired, took up the bundle and started. The 
sky was gray indeed; already a sort of drizzle was 
falling; but Hetty liked it so. It suited her bet- 
ter than blue skies and sunshine; it would keep 
people indoors. She stepped on quickly under 
the low-hanging clouds. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HLTTY IS BETTER THAN HERSELF. 

IT was a walk of nearly two miles to the cottage 
where Hetty was to leave the gown, and for 
that distance she managed to keep at bay the 
importunate suggestions which had been racking 
her weary soul. She walked quickly, quicker than 
was her wont, striving to banish thought by the 
rapid motion that more or less exhausted her; but 
as she turned homewards, after depositing her 
bundle, she felt that her powers of resistance were 
coming to an end. She was obliged to walk slower 
now that she was tired; it was raining fast, too, 
and holding up her umbrella, and picking her way 
along the deep, muddy lanes, it was impossible 
to get on very rapidly. Yet, long before she 
wished it, she saw before her the village roofs and 
smoke rising amongst the trees. She had started 
with an undefined hope that the walk would in 
some way solve her hard difficulties for her, that 
some way of escape would open of itself; and now 
the time of respite was over; she was close at 
home, and there were the difficulties as hard and 
perplexing as ever. Already, in her halting prog- 
ress through the rain, the strife had begun again, 
the fiercer for its brief cessation. It had become 
absolute physical pain and weariness to the girl. 
Should she keep her gold, or should she give it 
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up ? She had almost forgotten what issues the 
question involved, in this aching uncertainty as 
to what the answer should be; she no longer 
realized why or to what end she should part with 
her money. Only the sense remained of a dread- 
ful necessity laid upon her to make her life empty 
of its last joy, that other lives might be joyful. 

She had reached the entrance of the village, 
she was passing the churchyard with its black 
yews and dripping elm-trees. There, facing her 
at the end of the street was the familiar red 
gable, with Jenny's white-curtained casement 
opening into it. Oh, she could not go home yet. 
She could picture it all so vividly; her little cham- 
ber with the patter of the raindrops on the leaves 
that darkened her lattice, the little work-room 
overshadowed with green, which no hope, no 
expectation could ever come to brighten again. 
It was better out here in the open air, wet and 
comfortless though it was. Hetty shivered a 
little and drew her cloak closer about her as she 
crept round the low churchyard wall which hardly 
overtopped the graves. At the gate she paused; 
there was something unusual about it, she could 
not at once tell what; but in a moment she saw 
that it was open, and the church-door also at 
the end of the little brick-paved pathway. Het- 
ty, seldom stirring out, had never before happen- 
ed to see the church open on a week-day, ex- 
cept on the rare occasion of a wedding. Haysted, 
sleeping among its hills, knew nothing yet of 
week-day services, and there had been no wed- 
ding that day, she felt sure. And yet there was 
a sound of music coming through the open door; 
some one was within, playing on the organ. Het- 
ty's curiosity was aroused. She was in a mood to 
seize on any incident that could divert her mind 
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from its absorbing self-controversy; for each diver- 
sion in postponing the moment of decision, left 
an opening for chance to speak the final word. 
She walked slowly up the path to the door of the 
church and looked in. 

The building seemed quite empty, but still the 
music went on. All at once Hetty knew what it 
must be; why the church was open, and who was 
playing on the organ. It must be the school- 
master practicing. Mr. Griffiths had taken the 
organ every Sunday lately during the prolonged 
illness of the old organist, who was daily ex- 
pected now to resign an office whose duties he 
could never fulfill again; and every one was say- 
ing that when he did, Mr. Griffiths would certainly 
be appointed in his place, for such playing as his 
had never before been known in Haysted. Hetty 
had heard the whole matter discussed too often 
not to know all about it. She had heard Mr. 
Griffiths himself say that he should like nothing 
better than to accept the post if it were offered 
him, and her aunt answered that if he did, it 
would be a lucky thing indeed for Haysted, for 
she herself would go twenty miles any day in the 
week to listen to playing like his. Hetty had 
heard all this, and more; so, without thinking 
much about it, she had no doubt in her mind now 
as to what the music must be. 

She pushed the half-open door and went in. 
It was an old-fashioned, brown-paneled church, 
whitewashed and high-pewed, with a row of open 
seats down the middle. Hetty, shunning her 
neighbors, hardly ever went to church, as we 
know. The church was ugly, too, she had often 
said; she hated to go into it. But now, in this 
desolate moment, when the heavy pain at her heart 
seemed one with the discomfort of her wet gar- 
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ments and aching, muddy feet, it seemed a sort 
of refuge in its silence and emptiness, in the 
echoing quiet which the music awoke rather than 
disturbed. She opened one of the pew-doors and 
crept into the remotest corner, sinking down on 
the red-cushioned seat with a sense less of content 
than of deadened misery. It was better here than 
out in the soaking rain, with that black, home- 
less feeling urging her to wander on because she 
dreaded the only home to which she could go. 
She was soothed too a little in her wretchedness 
by the knowledge that Mr. Griffiths was in the 
church, though she could not see him up there in 
the organ-loft. She had no impulse to-day as 
she had once had, to tell him of her trouble; it 
was altogether beyond the help of any one now. 
But she liked to know that he was not far off; it 
gave her a sense of human aid and fellowship in 
that chill, separate atmosphere of an old church 
which strikes one coldly like the frozen breath of 
wandering prayers and aspirations. Hetty was too 
sensitive to outward impressions not to feel it now. 
She shivered again as she laid down her dripping 
umbrella and cowered into the corner. It was 
not well to be here; but it was better than out- 
side; for here the high pew- walls made a hiding- 
place for her suffering. She would not think, she 
would do nothing for a little while till Mr. Grif- 
fiths had done playing, and she should be obliged 
to leave the church. She pushed back her bon-. 
net; and laid her cheek against the back of the 
seat, trying to rest from her restless pain. She 
thought hardly at all about the music; it would 
only be hymn tunes, she supposed, such as she 
used to hear when she came to church, and for 
them she had cared little. 

But all at once she stirred in her corner. She 
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roused herself from .her forlorn, shrinking atti- 
tude, and sat upright to listen. It was not a 
hymn tune that the schoolmaster was playing; it 
was hardly a tune at all, according to Hetty's 
ideas; it was only a very simple melody, long- 
drawn, with a recurrent, slightly varied theme, 
now with quiet notes speaking in the bass, now 
with shriller, more plaintive echoes in the treble. 
Yet simple as it was, no other music however 
rhythmic or inspiring, could so have spoken per- 
haps to Hetty's heart. It flowed from the or- 
gan-loft down through the brown, silent church, 
and as it flowed, it told her things she had 
never known before. Like a tender, expostula- 
ting voice it spoke to her, half- reproachful, yet 
smiling as it blamed; the low notes came drop- 
ping one by one through the silence, and as they 
reached Hetty in the corner, a voice in her own 
heart came answering back. The strained look 
on her face relaxed, her eyes softened, then light- 
ed up; she raised her head, and held her breath 
to hear. It was no breaking up of the heavens, 
no burning vision come to help our dim-souled 
Hetty in her hour of need, no kindling of moun- 
tain tops whose rose is the dawn of eternity. 
And yet, to her also, for once, the innermost 
gates were opened, the unspeakable was re- 
vealed ; the unuttered secret, borne to us by 
music from the unknown whence we came, the 
unknown that lies beyond our struggling con- 
sciousness of to-day — the land into which the 
sun sinks beyond the fire of the western waves. 
A strange emotion, an indescribable yearning 
took possession of her whole being, a mingling 
of pain and passion, of self-denunciation and de- 
sire Her soul fluttered, and rose as on wings 
above her old self, her old life, to hover in some 
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purer and more exalted atmosphere. Her breath 
came faster, her cheeks flushed and grew white. 
Unconsciously she rose, and stood, with out- 
stretched hands tightly clasped, her face lifted 
towards the organ-loft. Yes, she would give up 
her gold; it did not seem hard to do it now. She 
clasped and unclasped her fingers once or twice 
at the thought. No, it was not hard; she wanted 
to do it. She wanted to be good — she would be 
good — 

Hetty moved down the pew, and unfastened 
the door. She understood nothing of what had 
been passing in her mind, but she knew clearly 
what it was she meant to do. She felt quite 
quiet, though she was really wrought up to the 
last pitch of excitement. Without a moment's 
hesitation, she walked out of the church; the or- 
gan was still playing, a fuller, more solemn strain; 
it seemed to follow her, through the churchyard, 
down the short street, home. The trees dripped 
upon her as she passed, but she did not heed 
it now. A female vagrant, with a child in her 
arms, wandering and singing from house to house 
through the rain for her evening meal, stopped 
to stare, and forgot to beg, as the strange figure 
hurried by. Hetty did not even see her. With 
rapid steps she walked down the street. She 
was at home now; she had climbed the stairs to 
her own room; she had opened her drawer, un- 
locked the little trunk, and taken out her bag of 
gold. Without waiting to look at it, without 
pausing even to close the box, she went down- 
stairs again, out at the front-door, across the 
road to Richard Armstrong's house. 

Richard was not at work in the shop, as he 
usually was at this hour of the afternoon. He 
was writing in the other room, whilst Nessie 1 , 
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who had returned from her visit to the school - 
house, was keeping shop, as she took pride in 
terming it; sitting, that is, in her low chair by 
the counter, ready to call her uncle if any one 
should want him. She looked up when Hetty 
came in. Seeing who it was, she lifted her 
face to be kissed, but immediately resumed her 
work, a pocket-handkerchief about six inches 
square, which she kept to hem in these moments 
of responsibility. 

44 Uncle's in there, if you want him," she said, 
nodding towards the kitchen. 

Hetty went in. Richard was seated at the old 
bureau between the window and the fireplace; his 
back was towards her, and he did not hear her 
step as she came towards him up the room. He 
was writing some business letters, to which he 
had turned as a refuge from certain disturbing 
thoughts, as a relief from something of reaction 
that had set in after last night's exultant glad- 
ness. For already he was feeling that the new 
joy which had inaugurated his new life, was not 
altogether unmixed; he had been wondering, dur- 
ing these last few hours, as much as it was in him 
to wonder over any of his own doings, whether 
he had done well in yielding to the impulse which 
had hurried him into asking Jenny to be his wife, 
before he saw his way with perfect clearness. For 
himself he would have married her without delay. 
Not immediately indeed; there were memories 
fresh as the recently turned sods on his wife's 
grave that would have forbidden that to him, and 
above all to her; but in the early winter, when he 
would have a settled home to offer her at Bern. 
Richard was full of confidence in the future. All 
the sanguine hopefulness proper to his nature, 
all the kindly trust in his. Jellow-creatures which 
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had been darkened or suppressed, sprang up now 
to meet the changed conditions of his existence. 
All night long he had hardly closed his eyes; and 
as the dawn reddened through his window, and 
the waking birds piped in the new-born day, he 
had seemed to see all the wrecks of his past for- 
ever washed below the horizon of his fresh-created 
world. A perfect life lay before him — a life of just 
endeavor crowned by just success, sweetened by 
household joys, cheered by a pure and loving pres- 
ence; he could not rest, he burned with impatience 
to begin it. But Jenny had refused, there was 
Nessie, she had said, when they talked the matter 
over that morning at the school-house. Richard 
gently at first, but not without increasing em- 
phasis in face of her opposition, had represented 
that he could, in truth, do nothing for Nessie then. 
In a few weeks the season would be over; it 
would be too late to take Nessie away this year; 
to do her any good, a sum of money would be at 
once required that he could not command even 
with his brighter prospects. But by another year, 
he would certainly out of his share of the profits 
of his new business, be able to save money enough 
to do everything that could be done for the child. 
In the mean time, he could see nothing to prevent 
their marrying. But Jenny had still held back, 
partly through a shy reluctance to hurry matters; 
partly because, more cautious by nature than Rich- 
ard, she felt a real and just reluctance to hamper 
his immediate future. It would be wrong, said 
prudent Jenny; and when Jenny had once fixed 
in her own mind that a thing was wrong, no 
power on earth could shake her — not even Rich- 
ard's conviction that their household of two would 
be more economical than his household of one. 
. Richard felt no annoyance with Jenny for her 
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decision; the wonder of her love was still too 
fresh upon him for that. He felt disposed rather 
to think she must be right; for he had been 
amazed in these first hours of fuller intimacy, by 
her clear foresight, so unlike his own impetuous 
action, by her simple girlish wisdom, unembar- 
rassed as yet by the complicated teachings *of 
experience. But not the less to his sensitive 
mind, the first exquisite blossom of anticipation 
was withered; unconsciously he was falling from 
last night's buoyant hopefulness into the philo- 
sophic mood that in his darker hours he had 
striven to make habitual; the only mood perhaps 
which in a nature like his, always strongly pos- 
sessed by the emotion of the moment, can save 
a man from fits of unmanly despondency. He 
had turned then willingly to his business, which 
in fact demanded his immediate attention, and 
was closing his last letter when Hetty came in. 
It was to his friend and future partner at Bern, tell- 
ing him that he was about to make arrangements 
for the disposal of his business at Haysted, and 
that he hoped to be in Switzerland within a fort- 
night. He started up when it was finished, gath- 
ering his letters together that he might take them 
to the post; turning abruptly round, he confronted 
Hetty. 

His first feeling was one of surprise; he could 
not imagine how she had come there; and then 
her presence associated itself vaguely with some- 
thing he had meant to do — he could not remem- 
ber what. But in a moment he forgot everything 
else in wonder at her appearance as she stood 
before him. Her cloak and bonnet ribbons were 
drenched with rain, her face was perfectly white, 
her eyes shining with excitement and exaltation. 
She had thought herself quite calm till now; but 
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when she saw Richard, she began to tremble 
from head to foot, and clung to the back of his 
chair for support. She had never spoken to him, 
she had never seen him since that day of sweet 
and passionate illusions when she had thought he 
would ask her to be his wife. 

She began to speak instantly, however. 

"I've brought you this," she said, holding out 
the canvas bag, and hurrying out her words. 
"It's for Nessie, you know, that she may go away 
and get well, and then you and Jenny can marry 
when you like." 

"What?" said Richard in profound astonish- 
ment. He took the bag from her hand. "Why, 
it's full of sovereigns," he said as he opened it. 

" Well, it's mine, anyhow," said Hetty, speaking 
with quick-coming breath. " I earned it and it's 
mine, and I want you to have it for Nessie. 
That's all— good-by." 

She said good-by as though to prevent all pos- 
sible discussion; but she did not move nor loosen 
her hold on the chair. She was looking at Rich- 
ard. It seemed so long since she had seen him ; her 
eyes had so pined, her heart had so thirsted to 
look on his face, to hear his voice. And now he 
was near her once more. It was not joy that she 
felt; only passion urged to an intenser flame by 
those long hours of waiting and suspense. 

" Wait," said Richard, answering her last words, 
his eyes beginning to brighten as her meaning be- 
came clear to him.. " This is your money and you 
want to give it me for Nessie ? I never heard of 
anything so kind in all my life before — never. I 
can't take it, you know; but I shall never forget 
your kindness in thinking of it." 

" Oh, do take it," burst out Hetty, retreating a 
step or two and putting her hands behind her as 
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Richard held out the canvas bag. " I don't want 
it — I want you to have it. It's some money I've 
laid by. It's no use to me, I tell you." 

Her eyes dilated as she spoke. She had never 
once thought of Richard's refusing the money, and 
a sudden terror had seized her. Perhaps he knew, 
perhaps Mr. Armstrong had guessed, what doubts, 
what hesitation she had felt about giving it to 
him. 

" But you will want it — certainly you will," said 
Richard, perplexed, seeking for some argument 
to soften his refusal. All at once the vague 
memory that had vexed him since Hetty came 
in, became distinct; he knew now what it was 
that he had forgotten, for he remembered quite 
well the last conversation they had had together. 
" You mustn't give your money away like that," 
he said, in tones of the warmest feeling, smiling 
at her as he spoke. " If you remain in Haysted, 
you know, when your aunt goes — " 

" Oh, don't," cried Hetty, spreading out her 
hands and in a voice full of pain. " I'm not going 
to stay in Haysted now. I don't want to stay. 
I don't know what I'm going to do — " She broke 
off as her blank and cruel future rose before her. 
li Why won't you take the money, Mr. Armstrong ? 
I want to give it you. I want you to have it. If 
— if you take it now, then you — then Jenny and 
you can be married at once — " 

Her voice failed. She stood looking up at 
Richard with straining eyes, as though to compel 
him to do her will. He did not know how to an- 
swer her. He never for one moment entertained 
the thought of taking the money. The give-and- 
take of life were indeed easier to him than to 
many men; he offered and accepted services with 
ease; it seemed to him so simple that people 
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should help each other. But careless of poverty, 
he had never yet accepted money even as a loan, 
and he would as soon have thought of robbing a 
bird's nest as of taking Hetty's earnings. And 
yet he hardly knew in what words to refuse. He 
was really so stirred, so penetrated by the un- 
selfish generosity of the offer, his kind heart, 
which knew so little of what was passing in hers, 
yet divined so readily in part what she must be 
feeling, that he hated the ungraciousness of the 
refusal. He walked to the end of the room and 
back before he spoke again; then he stopped 
in front of Hetty, looking down on her with 
emotion. 

" I don't know what to say to you, how to 
thank you," he said, holding out his hand in the 
strong feeling of the moment; "I can't take your 
money; I can't indeed; but I shall never forget 
how good and generous you wished to be to Nes- 
sie and to me." 

Hetty did not at once answer. She had taken 
his hand, and was clinging to it tighter and tighter, 
quivering again from head to foot. She hardly 
knew what she did. 

"You won't have it?" she said at last, with an 
indescribable pathos in her voice. 

She looked up as she spoke, and for the first' 
time Richard's eyes met hers. Something in their 
expression startled him out of all presence of 
mind. 

He stood gazing at her dumbfounded. In the 
same moment the tap of Nessie's crutches was 
heard at the door. 

"Uncle," she said, "there's some one wants 
you." 

"I'll come," said Richard. "Wait a minute," 
he went on hurriedly to Hetty, laying the money 
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on the chair by which she was staftding; "I shall 
be back in a minute." 

He left the room. In hardly two minutes he 
returned; it had been only a message from the 
Hill F^rm; but Hetty was gone. Only the bag 
of gold remained, lying in a corner of an open 
drawer in the old bureau. 



CHAPTER XX. 

HETTY IS WORSE THAN HERSELF. 

" TTETTY, Hetty, supper's ready; where are 

XjL you?" cried Mrs. Adams up the narrow 
staircase an hour or two later. 

A bolt was withdrawn and Hetty's door was 
opened the width of an inch. "I don't want any 
supper, aunt," she said. Then the door slammed 
to and was bolted again. 

Hetty was in her place of refuge, her own room. 
It was eight o'clock, and the dusky September 
evening had closed in; but Hetty's window stood 
open and uncurtained. She had no need to draw 
the curtain to-night; she had no lights, the room 
was dark. The wet branches thrust themselves 
in through the casement, swaying now and then 
with a grating sound against the wooden frame- 
work, scattering a shower of raindrops on the 
floor; then there was silence again, except for the 
occasional patter of a wind-driven gust of rain. 

Hetty was lying face downwards on the bed, 
with a darkness blacker than that of the darkest 
night in her soul. All was over now; she had 
given up everything; nothing was left. For one 
short hour excitement and noble exaltation above 
self had lifted her into that pure region where 
self-devotion means the highest happiness that 
life can show; but that also had passed away. 
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The brief joy was over, the anguish of the wound 
remained; she knew now what she had done, she 
knew that she was alone. She could not know, 
poor Hetty! — how could she know? — that self- 
sacrifice means no # lasting entrance into bliss, 
after one brief agony, but the endurance of a 
recurring pain, until pain itself has been looked 
in the face, and recognized as the friend sent to 
Jighten the intolerable burden of loneliness. It 
is not through one deed, however generous, that 
that hard lesson can be learnt. As the evening 
darkened and grew silent, the shadows of despair 
settled down deeper and deeper upon her. She 
was not thinking as she lay there upon her bed; 
she was feeling, with an intensity that drew from 
her now and again a restless movement and a 
moan, the blackness and emptiness of the life be- 
fore her. She could see no ray of hope on that 
darkness — not one. Everything was gone from 
her, or was going — her love, her dreams, her am- 
bition, her home itself. Not one thing remained. 
A sound broke the stillness of the gathering 
night. It was the wandering singer she had 
passed that afternoon, who lingering about the 
country roads, had returned to the village, and 
paused now in the twilight to si#g one song 
more before seeking shelter from the darkness 
and the rain. The forlorn, plaintive voice, rising 
and falling in melancholy cadences that echoed 
in the silence as she made her way onwards step 
by step, thrilled through Hetty, startling her 
from her dumb despair to a more passionate 
sense of desolation. All her lost happiness rose 
before her, all her past awoke again; childhood, 
and its half-forgotten visions, light falling on re- 
mote horizons, voices sounding in infinite space, a 
wide, untrodden world of warmth and light and 
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love, and now darkness and silence closing her in. 
The voice died away — it ceased. The tears rushed 
to Hetty's eyes; deep sobs shook her whole frame; 
her misery began to take a more definite form. 
Not her most cruel loss — against that she still 
strove to shut her mind, as one would fain close 
the door against the blackness of a storm-beaten 
night, through which an inevitable journey lies — 
it was for her gold that she was weeping now. 

Why had she given it away ? It had been all 
that was left to her, and now she would never see 
it again — never. Only this morning it was there; 
and something of hope, something of all that 
had reconciled her to life before she knew Rich- 
ard had come back to her as she looked at it and 
handled it; and now it was gone. Hetty raised 
herself at the thought, pushing back her disor- 
dered hair wet with her tears. Trembling with 
sobs she slipped ofif the bed. She made her way 
across the room to the little chest where she had 
kept her money; she pulled out the drawer; she 
felt in the darkness for the hair-covered box, as 
if to make sure that her treasure was indeed no 
longer there. The box was unlocked and empty. 
In a paroxysm of grief, as though for the first 
time she realized her loss, Hetty flung herself on 
her knees by the table, burying her face in her 
hands in a convulsion of weeping. She wanted 
her gold; she wanted to feel it again; she knew 
the touch of each separate coin; the color of each 
separate sovereign. She wanted it; she longed 
for it as a mother longs for the touch of her 
child's golden curls when miles of parting lie be- 
tween them. A new thought came to Hetty. 
Of all that had happened that afternoon, she 
recalled nothing so vividly as the moment when 
she had thrust her money into the open drawer 
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of Richard Armstrong's bureau. She could see 
it there now; she strained her eyes through the 
darkness till she seemed to see quite plainly the 
familiar bag lying in the corner into which she 
had pushed it with trembling haste when Rich- 
ard left the room. Why should she not go 
and look at it once more ? The possibility that 
it had been -moved did not present itself to 
Hetty; she saw it always in the open drawer, as 
she had left it; and Mr. Armstrong was not at 
home, she knew. Through all her weeping, she 
had heard his step as he entered the house a 
few minutes ago; even now, with a heart-cut- 
ting pang, she distinguished his voice and Jen- 
ny's clearer tones in answer, as the parlor-door 
opened and shut. Why should she not go ? 
Hetty stopped sobbing and lifted her head to 
think; she hesitated, and still the longing grew. 
To see her gold once more, only once more, be- 
fore she gave it up forever it would not 

take a minute, no one would know. The next mo- 
ment, without waiting to put on shawl or bonnet, 
she had unbolted her door and slipped down the 
staircase; she had softly opened and closed the 
house door; she was outside in the street. 

It was not very dark here. The wind was 
rising, and the rain had almost ceased. Swift 
clouds were being driven across the sky; the 
moon above the church tower looked like a large 
white flower opening and shutting in the drifting 
heavens; the trees swayed black beneath it, the 
wet roofs gleamed; Hetty could see her way quite 
well across the road to where a light shone dim 
behind the curtain of Richard Armstrong's win- 
dow. In two minutes she was at the garden- 
gate, brushing showers of drops from the bushes 
as she hurried up the sodden path. The front 
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door was on the latch; she opened it without 
noise, pausing on the threshold to hold her 
breath and listen; then closing it as noiselessly, 
behind her, she passed on into the kitchen. 

It was empty, as she expected to find it. There 
was a lamp burning on the deal table, for Richard 
had gone across to Mrs. Adams's house for a few 
minutes only; but it was turned down, and its 
glimmer showed shadows rather than objects in 
the dusky room. Hetty, intent on her one end, 
turned it up after a hurried glance around her, 
and carried it to the bureau, which stood open 
as usual. The key had long since been lost, and 
Richard, who kept nothing there of any value, 
had never troubled himself to get another. Hetty 
set down the lamp amongst the scattered papers, 
and pulled open the drawer, which was closed 
now, but which she knew again at once. Yes, 
there lay the canvas bag, untouched, just as she 
had left it. With a half-stifled cry of ecstasy 
Hetty threw herself upon it; she held it to her 
bosom, she pressed it to her lips again and again; 
untying the string, she poured out the contents 
into her palm. How the gold shone in the circle 
of lamplight; it had never shone with so bright a 
radiance before. Oh, she could not give them 
up, all her hard-won sovereigns, that she had 
worked for and loved and cherished. It was not 
like other money, this; it was her own, a part of 
herself, like her mother's wedding-ring which 
never left her finger. She could not give it up. 
How had she ever thought she could ? Mr. Arm- 
strong did not want it; he had said so, he would 
not mind. She would take it home, and never 
part with it again, never. 

Even as Hetty thought this, she began putting 
back the money hurriedly, feverishly into the can- 
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vas bag; but her hands shook so, that it slipped 
again and again through her fingers on the table. 
All at once the coins were gathered together, and 
replaced by a steady hand. It was Richard, who 
had come in, and had been looking at her at first 
in wonder, then with a sudden comprehension and 
sense of relief. Embarrassed though he was by 
its possession, he had yet put off returning 
the money till the next morning, for he had 
been tormented as to the best way of giving it 
back. The situation had become overstrained; 
he would not have another such interview; and 
yet he felt so warmly, so gratefully towards Het- 
ty, that he could not bear to risk hurting her feel- 
ings. He would write a letter, he had decided at 
last; in a letter he could say what he wished 
without renewing a painful discussion. But now 
the matter was settled for him. 

" There," he said, half-smiling, half-tenderly. 
" I was going to give it back to you to-morrow 
morning; but it is best so — it is much best so." 

The words were cruel in their prompt accept- 
ance of her altered purpose, though there was no 
thought of cruelty in them. Hetty stood staring 
at him for a moment as if paralyzed, holding 
the money he had left in her unresisting hand; 
and in that moment she recognized all that she 
had lost, the occasion for a noble deed gone by, 
a generous resolution denied — She recognized it, 
I say; not in these words, for have I not said that 
Hetty's dim soul was almost wordless ? But not 
less intensely than if she had been able to trans- 
late her feelings into the finest meditations. For 
a moment she stood motionless; then flinging the 
bag of gold from her to the furthest corner of the 
foom, she rushed out of the house. Down the gar- 
den path she ran, blindly stumbling through the 
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gate, and fled up the street towards the church; 
she never thought, she did not care where she 
was going — anywhere away from Richard, away 
from home, away from herself. She heard Rich- 
ard's footsteps following her, and crouched, hold- 
ing her breath, under a bush that projected from 
the hedge. In the uncertain light he did not see 
the dark form huddled together in the deep shad- 
ow. He passed her by, then paused to listen, 
and, baffled, turned back towards Mrs. Adams's 
house; whilst Hetty, springing up, pursued her 
way unfollowed through the night. 

Onwards she sped, fast and faster as her feeble 
strength would allow. She had passed the church- 
yard, she was hurrying along the high-road now, 
between the dim fields and stream-divided mead- 
ows of the valley, spreading faintly visible on either 
hand in the clouded moonlight. The wind, whirl- 
ing round her, tore at her garments and loosened 
her disordered hair, for she had neither wrap nor 
covering to protect her. It was with no thought of 
this that she had left her home hardly twenty min- 
utes ago. She cast one glance back at her peace- 
ful little chamber, lying on the other side of this 
blank, intervening gulf, and fought her way fierce- 
ly onwards. A wild and frenzied despair pos- 
sessed her, altogether unlike the passive misery 
of half an hour ago; for now self-scorn and the 
conviction that had seized her of Richard's pity- 
ing contempt were added to all that had gone 
before. The sudden gust of wind that now helped 
her forward, now thrust her back, heightened ra- 
ther than exhausted her passionate excitement; 
they seemed one more force in all the opposing 
forces of life that had arrayed themselves against 
her. Now and then she was obliged to halt and 
take breath, and then the widespread homeless-- 
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ness around, the dread sense of the irrevocable, 
the hopeless entanglements of her life, stung her 
afresh and drove her onwards like one possessed 
indeed. The last village light was behind her 
now; she had left the high-road. Stumbling and 
panting with desperate efforts she had climbed 
the steep and tree-darkened lane; she was on 
the upper land, a solitary figure on that lonely 
waste to which she had instinctively fled. 

Here she paused a second, glancing round her 
like a hunted thing, clasping her hands above her 
head in a dreary misery beyond words. Before 
her, swept with shadows, lay the moor, lifting it- 
self wide and motionless to its dark horizons under 
the wide expanse of hurrying, moonlit clouds. 
That wind-driven rack, those restless shadows, 
that uncertain moon affected Hetty with a strange 
trouble. A wild longing to escape from Richard 
had prompted her to fly, an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to hide herself in the sheltering darkness of 
sbme friendly solitude; and now, in this changing* 
tumult of wind and clouds and shifting lights, she 
found neither peace nor rest nor silence, only be- 
wildering confusion and unrest. Whither could 
she go ? Where could she find the refuge that 
she sought, the dark silence that would cover her 
despair ? For a second she paused ; then a thought 
flashed across the turmoil of her brain. Not far 
off, across the moor, lay a deserted sandpit, whose 
clayey bottom collected in a pool of varying depth 
the waters of a hidden stream that presently lost 
itself again in the sandy soil beyond. A story be- 
longed to this sandpit of a man who years ago 
had been killed there by a fall — whether through 
foul intention, by accident, or of his own will, had 
been never clearly ascertained. Hetty knew the 
place well, for it lay on that part of the heath 
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which she crossed on her way to and from the 
Hall. She had often lingered in her walk to gaze 
down into the pool with a shuddering wonder as to 
the fate of the man who there had met his death. 
Hetty could never believe that he had killed him- 
self; the idea of suicide was one altogether for- 
eign to her; in the worst unhappiness she had yet 
known it could never have occurred to her to end 
it and her life together. Outward things had too 
strong a hold upon her; something they had still 
offered for her hopes to cling to; and her vivid 
imagination must always recoil from the darkness 
of unknown possibilities. But to-night she had 
reached the moment perilous to a nature such" as 
hers, when all the outer world has crumbled away, 
leaving it shivering and alone, when the impulse 
to end everything becomes stronger than any 
calculations as to consequences; and to Hetty 
that quiet pool in the old sandpit must needs 
seem the one refuge left her in this storm-tossed, 
rushing world. She could see it lying before her 
as she had so often seen it, tranquil and unruffled 
in the tranquil evening light. No one would seek 
her, no one would find her there. One keen pang 
of self-pity shot through her mind, and passed; 
she was beyond thought or change of mood now; 
she dropped her unclasped hands, and ran blindly 
forward through the night. The wind whistled 
in her ears; but she did not hear it now; she did 
not see the flitting cloud-shadows that crossed 
her path. The heath seemed to grow light be- 
fore her as she ran; she could see the well-known 
track winding amongst the bracken, she could see 
the two red-stemmed fir-trees, redder in the sun- 
set glow, standing where the sandpit broke away 
from the sheep-cropped turf; nay, she could see 
the sandpit itself, the tufts of dry grass and 
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heather growing on the brink, the golden furze 
clinging to its sides, the muddy footprints of the 
cattle who came down to drink at the pool along 
the sloping road by which the sand had formerly 
been carted away. She saw it all, and ran straight 
on; but she did not see a man wrapped in a flut- 
tering cloak, who was making his way towards 
her across the darkling moor, head downwards, 
against the driving gale. 

44 Hi ! stop there, look where you are going ! " 
he shouted all at once, close to her ear. 

The night suddenly darkened round Hetty. She 
never doubted that it was Richard Armstrong who 
had followed and overtaken her. With a cry she 
rushed forward. She was, in fact, close to the 
sandpit, though she did not know it. The next 
moment she had missed her footing, and plunged 
headlong down into the darkness. 

She was not killed. The pool, of no great depth 
at any time, had shrunk during the long summer 
drought, leaving a wide margin of clay, softened 
again by the late rain. It was Reuben Frost who 
had shouted to her and seen her fall; he was 
crossing the moor from Mrs. Clarkson's farm to 
the Haysted inn where he was going to spend the 
night; and when he presently came with lights 
and assistance from the Hill Farm, Hetty was 
found lying unconscious indeed, but still living, 
on the soft margin of the shallow pool. 



CHAPTER XXL 

HETTY HAS HER WAY. 

HETTY was carried to the school-house. The 
wind, rising every minute, swept across the 
moor in gusts of such violence that the chief con- 
cern of the farm men who were carrying her was 
to find some immediate shelter from the tempest- 
uous night. Their lights were blown out; they 
had only the cloud-obscured moon to guide them 
as they struggled onwards against the gale. The 
first place that presented itself was the Hill Farm; 
but Mrs. Brown, who had come down to the gate 
under the fir-trees with pattens and lantern and 
umbrella, protested in so much alarm at the sug- 
gestion that a halt should be made there, that 
there was no alternative but to go further on. She 
even threatened hysterics at the mere sight of 
Hetty, having found hysterics useful in emergen- 
cies when her husband's good-nature promised to 
carry him too far. Mr. Griffiths was present. He 
had come up to the farm-house to speak to 
Mr. Brown on some business connected with the 
school, and he settled the matter at once. 

" Take her to the school-house for to-night, at 
any rate," he said; " my sister is at home, and will 
take care of her." 

And to the school-house Hetty was carried. 

Haysted, it may be here explained, had no 
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school-house proper. When a cottage dame- 
school, with which the villagers had long been 
content, was given up in favor of more advanced 
education, an old and rambling farm-house, stand- 
ing about half a mile outside the village, was taken 
into use. Latterly, as the wave of progress still 
crept onwards, there had been some talk of build- 
ing a more suitable house, with fewer rooms but 
better accommodation for the increasing number 
of scholars. In the mean time, Mr. Griffiths was 
living in the roomy dwelling where his predeces- 
sors had lived before him — an accident of arpple 
space that had first suggested to Miss Griffiths 
her scheme of having children to live with her. 
For such a purpose the farm was commodious; for 
a day-school it was ill-suited and til-arranged. 

Hetty opened her eyes, then, the following day 
in an old-fashioned farm-house room, low-beamed 
and spacious compared with her little attic at 
home. The furniture was dark and worn; the 
brown unpolishdd floor was covered only here and 
there with strips of drugget; but the snowy bed, 
the gay-flowered chintz, that curtained the win- 
dows and frilled the high mantel-piece, the clear 
wood fire on the hearth, gave an air of brightness 
and comfort to the apartment. Three steps led 
down into it from the door which opened at once 
on to a ladder-like staircase constructed in the 
wall; no noise from the busy school- life below 
could reach the secluded chamber; the. cheerful 
twitter of birds, the lowing of cows, the occa- 
sional cluck of a hen outside; within, the quiet 
crackling of the wood, were, the only sounds au- 
dible. A recess inclosed a wide, many-^paned, 
western lattice; the curtain was drawn- across it 
now to- shut out the low afternoon sun which, 
piercing rain-laden clouds, streamed into the 
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room; for it was late in the afternoon when Hetty 
regained full consciousness. She looked around 
her bewildered. The room was familiar to her; 
it had been her aunt's bedroom. when they all 
lived at the school-house in Hetty's childhood; 
but changes in the furniture and her own presence 
there confused her. She. put out her hand, and 
tried to raise herself in bed; but she was power- 
less to move. Miss Griffiths, seated a little with- 
drawn with her knitting, perceived the slight 
movement of the hand upon the counterpane; she 
came forward at once and met the wandering 
glance of Hetty's eyes. 

"You are comfortable, my dear?" she said, 
adjusting the pillow; and as . Hetty's eyes met 
hers again. 4< You know me, do you not?" she 
said. 

"Yes," said Hetty, turning away her face; 
"you are Miss Griffiths. I know now; this is. the 
school-house. Why am I here ? " 

"You were brought here last night," said Miss 
Griffiths; "you met with an. accident, you know, 
and the wind was so violent it was thought best 
you should come here for the night instead of 
going home at once." 

Miss Griffiths spoke gently and distinctly; she 
wanted to quiet Hetty's mind by a simple expla- 
nation of whatever could perplex her in her sur- 
roundings. Hetty lay quiet for a few moments, 
gazing vaguely before her. 

"I thought I was dead," she said slowly. "I 
meant to die." 

Her heavy eyes closed again. . Miss Griffiths 
was a woman of wide experience, of large and 
kindly sympathies. She had hardly known«Hetty 
even by sight till now; she knew little of her life 
and history. But the girl's words, though they 
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might startle her, held no shock that could dis- 
turb her accustomed gentle calmness. 

"Well, my dear, God has spared you for a 
longer life," was all she said in reply, " and now 
you must try to get well again. So we'll talk no 
more just now." 

Hetty made no answer. Last night's misery 
had been too real, too profound for any reaction 
to come yet, even with the consciousness of re- 
awakening life and the cheerful sights and sounds 
around her. The dark cloud of hopelessness had 
not lifted or brightened in the least; why should 
it ? Only in her present helpless state she was 
too feeble to feel trouble keenly: she had only a 
sense of impenetrable gloom. She remembered 
perfectly everything that had happened; there 
was no blank in her memory till the moment of 
her fall into the sandpit; but she was too tired 
now to dwell on it. She was not suffering much 
pain; she only felt powerless, unutterably weary, 
thankful to rest. Her surrdundings were restful; 
so far she was at peace. 

But though she did not want to think, thought, 
restless and inexorable, found her out. In a min- 
ute she opened her eyes again. 

" How long have I been here ? " she said. 

" Only since last night, my dear," answered 
Miss Griffiths, who was now seated at Hetty's 
side. 

"Only since last night?" said Hetty, rousing 
herself more thoroughly than she had yet done. 
"And it's not dark yet," she added. She mused 
a while. " I want to see Mr. Armstrong," she 
said, with startling abruptness. 

"IVfr. Armstrong, my dear?" said Miss Grif- 
fiths, surprised indeed, but not showing it. 

" Yes, I want to see him," said Hetty. " Oh; 
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mayn't I see him now, at once ? It'll be too late 
else, maybe." 

44 My dear," said Miss Griffiths, with the gentle 
decision she had learned in a many years' rule 
over unreasoning patients, "I'm afraid you're not 
well enough to see any one to-night. Your aunt 
twas here just now; but she went away again when 
I told her Mr. Locke said you were to be kept 
quiet." 

44 I don't want to see aunt," said Hetty, sul- 
lenly. " I want to see Mr. Armstrong. Why 
mayn't I see him? I do want him; and he'd 
come, I know. I can't go to hini." 

Hetty's voice died away into plaintiveness; she 
was too weak to argue the point in her old defiant 
fashion. Miss Griffiths sat considering. 

44 Wait, and keep yourself quiet, like a good 
child," she said, 4t and I'll see what can be done." 

She left the room. In about five minutes she 
returned. 

"Mr. Locke's just here, Hetty"' She said, "and 
is coming up to see you again. He says you're 
on no account to see any one this evening; 
but, if it'll make your mind easier, I'll send a 
message to Mr. Armstrong, or I'll write a note 
for you." 

44 That won't be the same thing," said Hetty, 
turning away her head. 

44 Not quite," said Miss Griffiths, taking the 
girl's hand soothingly in hers, 44 but it's all we 
can allow you to-night, my dear; and here's paper 
and ink, and I'll write for you now at once, if you 
like; for the sooner you're quiet the better." 

Hetty lay silent for a minute. 44 Oh, I wish I 
could speak to him ! " she said, the tears rolling 
slowly down her cheeks. 44 1 don't want to write 
to him. I want to see him." 
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"My dear, we'd let 'you, if we could,* but it isn't 
possible," said Miss Griffiths, too long* trained in 
routine duties to think of trifling with the doctor's 
orders. " Let me write for you," she went on, with 
gentle persuasion. "It isn't the same thing, I 
know; but Mr. Armstrong'll understand." 

Thus exhorted, Hetty dictated her note. 

" Please won't you have the money ? I'd have 
killed myself last night, if I could; I hated' my- 
self so, and I knew you'd think so badly of me. 
But I do want you to have it, and for Nessie to 
get well, and for you and 1 Jenny to be married." 

Hetty put out her hand for the pen and paper; 
she Wanted to sign her name. Miss Griffiths held 
the feeble fingers, that had all at once become 
helpless as those of a little child, and she scrawled 
" Hetty." The note was folded, directed, and sent 
off as the doctor come in to examine his patient. 

Richard Armstrong himself brought back the 
answer. 

4 

"I will take the money, Hetty God bless 
you. Nessie and I call never thank you, : never 
repay you for your goodness. 

"Richard Armstrong." 

Hetty read the note herself; then hiding it 
away in her hand, she closed her eyes and spoke 
no more to any one for many hours. 

Richard did not go home at once after leaving 
his note. He went to Mrs. Adams's house and 
walking straight into the garden-room where she 
and Jenny were at work, sat down in silence, too 
much moved to speak at first even to Jenny. He 
was inexpressibly grieved, distressed beyond meas>- 
ure by what had happened. As he came through 
the village, he had heard people talking about it. 
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The popular version: was happily a .simple one. 
It was what anyone might have expected of that 
queer girl, Hetty Adams,, who had always had as 
odd, crazed Fancy for wandering about in the even- 
ing; she had been benighted crossing the moor 
and fallen into the sandpit — and a wonder and a 
mercy it was no one had ever fallen into it before. 
Till Richard received Hetty's note, he also had 
supposed like every one else that her fall was an 
accident. Now that he held the clew to her de- 
spairing flight, her desperate deed, he felt wrung 
to the very heart. He had been to blame — he 
had not. been to blame; he could. not decide in 
his distress and agitation.! 

Hetty's note he showed to no one, either then 
or later. Neither he nor Miss Griffiths ever re- 
vealed the fact that had come to their knowledge, 
that there had been a moment when Hetty meant 
to kill herself. But it was inevitable that he should 
tell Mrs. Adams about the money, unavoidable 
that he should discuss the matter with her. Some- 
thing. indeed he had .already told her the previous 
evening when, alarmed by Hetty's abrupt disap- 
pearance into the darkness, .he had come to seek 
her at her aunt's house. He himself was so per- 
plexed and dismayed that his account had been 
a confused. one; and Mrs. Adams had taken the 
matter quietly^ at first. No doubt it was some 
queer craze Hetty had got. in her brain; she 
was always having crazes; and as for her not 
having come home, she thought little of that, 
though times and again she had been told not to 
stay out so late. But that was another queer no- 
tion she had, always, to go out after sunset; she 
fancied the neighbors stared at her, poor thing. 
But Mrs. Adams had become seriously uneasy, 
and Richard had been at least a. dozen times to 
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the end of the village, before Reuben Frost, ar- 
riving with the news of Hetty's accident, sent 
both Mrs. Adams and Richard through the night 
and the gale up to the school-house. There Mrs. 
Adams had remained some hours, helping Miss 
Griffiths in whatever had to be done; till Hetty, 
laid in bed, white and motionless in insensibility, 
required no further care than that of watching, 
and Mrs. Adams had come home in the early 
dawn to Jenny. 

Now she perceived Richard's agitation without 
altogether understanding it. It was only by de- 
grees, after one or two questions and gentle re- 
marks on her side, that he told so much of the 
story as he cared to have known. 

Mrs. Adams seemed to divine in part what he 
felt. 

"Well, Mr. Armstrong, and I'm glad youVe 
taken the money," she said, soothingly; "it'll pa- 
cify the poor thing, maybe, since she'd set her 
mind on it so." 

Richard started up with one of his impetuous 
movements, and walked away to the window. 

"And it's like Hetty to do it,- too," Mrs. Adams 
went on; "for, cross-grained and contrary as she 
was, she'd have a kind thought now and again for 
others. But it ran through everything she did; 
it's as if her mind wasn't straight either, as I've 
often said. She'd spend an hour or more dressing 
herself out before the glass, and then hide herself 
away where nobody could see her. And here 
she'd been months and months, as I very well 
know — though I never let her know I knew it, it 
was one of her crazes to keep the thing a secret 
— but for months she'd been getting this money 
together, and now nothing'll please her but to 
give it all away." 
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" Mother — " began Jenny, rather indignantly. 

" Well, Jenny, I know you think I'm hard upon 
Hetty, and maybe I am, for though, God knows, 
I've tried to be kind to her, I never could get a 
hearty liking for the poor thing. That's been 
on my conscience often, Mr. Armstrong, that I 
couldn't love my husband's own niece better, and 
it's made me pass over many a thing that it'd have 
been wiser to speak about perhaps. It's strange 
now that one should think more about giving a 
quick word to any one that one doesn't take to, 
than to those one loves. But, for that matter, 
Jenny and I understand each other, and a hun- 
dred quick words wouldn't make any difference 
between us." 

"I should think not," said Richard, looking 
at Jenny with eyes that brightened involuntarily. 
Jenny was seated at the table, sewing silently 
and very industriously. She was pale, her eyes 
were red, and now and then she hastily wiped 
away a tear. The news of Hetty's accident had 
been a great shock to her. Better than any one 
else, perhaps, she was able to fill up the blanks 
in Richard's imperfect story, to appreciate the mo- 
tives that had prompted Hetty's flight. Hetty's 
passionate and ill-regulated mind was indeed too 
alien from her own orderly one for her to under- 
stand it thoroughly. But Jenny loved Richard; 
she knew that Hetty had loved him, and that 
made everything seem possible to her. She re- 
membered with remorse all the hard things she 
had thought of Hetty a week or two ago; how 
just and reasonable they had seemed then, how 
cruel and unjust they appeared now — now that 
Hetty had shown herself so good and unselfish, 
and given all her money to help Richard. Jenny, 
with all her clear sight was happily at that young 
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age when the rush of generous feeling can have 
full sway, unchecked as yet by the * yearning after 
truer judgment that obliges older people to re- 
turn upon former impressions; to say: though 
this is right, the other still was wrong. Jenny 
only felt that she loved Hetty more than she had 
ever done before. She would never judge any 
one hardly again, she thought, unless they were 
very wrong indeed; and not then, unless she were 
quite sure of it. 

" I must go," Richard said, moving from the 
window. "I have left the boy too long alone in 
the shop; he will want to get home." 

He crossed the street to his own house. The 
wild autumn gale was still blowing, driving storm- 
rent clouds across spaces of clear blue sky, be- 
hind the church tower, above the roofs and toss- 
ing trees. The leaves, dry and curled, came 
whirling on the blast, drifting amongst the fuch- 
sias and dahlias in the cottage gardens, or trodden 
under foot in the sodden ground. Nessie, with 
her hair blown about her face, was standing, as 
she often did, at the little garden wicket. She 
came limping to meet her uncle; he stooped and 
took her up in his arms. 

"Nessie," he said, "how would you like to go 
away again in a little while, up to that place in 

the north, where Dr. S said you might very 

likely get quite well and strong ? " 

" I should like it very much," said Nessie, put- 
ting her arms round his neck. " Why do you look 
sad, uncle ? Don't you want me to go ? " 

" I am looking sad, Nessie, because a friend of 
yours and mine is very ill; Hetty Adams, who has 
been so good to you lately." 

" Is she ill, uncle ?" said Nessie, wondering. " I 
saw her yesterday evening when she came in, and 
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she looked quite well then. What's made her ill 
so quickly ? " 

" It was an accident," said Richard, setting 
Nessie on the ground again, " she fell down and 
hurt herself very much. In a day or two, then, 
Nessie, we shall see about your going. Mrs. 
Adams will take care that your things are ready." 

Richard walked on into the kitchen; it was 
growing dusk indoors, and he struck a light that 
he might go on with his work. His writing ma- 
terials were lying on the table as he had left them; 
amongst them Hetty's note with her scrawled sig- 
nature. Poor little note ! Richard took it up and 
read it through again. It was sad, it saddened 
htm to the heart to think that only last night she 
had been there; that one word from him, if he had 
known how to say it, might have changed every- 
thing. What a tragic life hers had been, how 
tossed, how uneared for, how helpless in its pas- 
sions and its weakness. Richard understood it 
now as he had never understood it before. He 
took the scrap of paper and folding it, laid it 
within the inner lining of his pocket-book. 



CHAPTER XXII. I 

i 

THE FUTURE OPENS. 

WHAT was to be done about Hetty? It 
was a question that often occupied Mrs. 
Adams's busy mind during the next two months. 

November was drawing to a close. The first 
snows of winter had come driven on the late au- 
tumn gales, and melted; the winds had dropped. 
Clear red sunrises and sunsets burned behind black 
hedges, whence the last nuts and blackberries had 
disappeared; a pale and cloudless sky stretched 
its low arch above the brown hills; against it 
spread the leafless tracery of the woods, check- 
ered only here and there by such russet leaves as 
the sweeping blasts had spared. Evening after 
evening mists hung low upon the valley, vanishing 
in fairy hoar-frost, as the nights, glittering with 
stars, paled before the solemn ondrawing of the 
silent winter dawns. Upon the moor the bracken 
was cut, the stores of fuel were stacked. Every 
day the village hearths were piled higher, the blue 
village-smoke rose denser against the trees. Hay- 
sted and Haysted villagers were settling to their 
winter rest, all but one or two people in this little 
story, whose paths led them beyond the valley, 
to the world outside the sheltering hills. 

In the garden-room the hearth was swept, the 
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fire burned clear as the twilight deepened; the 
friendly glow reflected from the glass-door seemed 
to kindle another fire in the damp and cheerless 
garden without. Only Jenny was in the room, 
kneeling in the warm light of the hearth, her face 
shielded by her hand. There was no work lying 
about; the little apartment was ranged and or- 
derly. In another week it would know its pres- 
ent inmates no .more; in a week Jenny would be 
married, Mrs. Adams would have gone to join 
her sister in the west; the red-gabled cottage 
would stand empty and deserted, with blank win- 
dows facing the village street. 

Already it had taken to itself something of the 
forlorn, disused aspect that falls like a cast-off 
garment upon uninhabited houses; for during 
these two months since Hetty's accident Kezia 
had been its only occupant. It was Mrs. Adams 
who had gone away with Nessie. Richard, re- 
luctant at first, had yielded to her representations. 
" Nessie'll do best with me," she had said, " and 
I shall enjoy it, Mr. Armstrong. I've never had a 
chance to see anything of the world but Lyngate 
and Haysted, and I'm never likely to have the 
chance again. But now I'm giving up my work 
here; Jenny'll go and stay with her aunt Eliza- 
beth — it's the last chance ske'W have before Reu- 
ben's married and everything's changed there — 
and I shall have enough to do in getting her 
things ready. Hetty's at the school-house; Miss 
Griffiths'll hear of nothing but her staying there 
to be nursed, and indeed she couldn't be moved 
at present, poor thing. So I'm free, as it were. 
Nessie'll be happy with me, and I shall take 
good care of her, as you know. It'll be much 
best so." 

The plan had in fact good sense and fitness to 
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recommend it. If Mrs. Adams felt any regret in 
giving up these last months; in which. she would 
have had her daughter to herself, she: took care 
not to show it; and Richard yielded. In a few 
days all had gone on their several ways, Jenny to 
Brook Farm, Mrs. Adams with Nessie, and Rich- 
ard to Bern. His Haysted business he had left, 
until the final winding up, in the care of a young 
man who proposed to take it off his hands. He 
had established himself at Bern, he had prepared 
the house for Jenny; he was coming back now to 
fetch her, for Jenny herself now no longer opposed 
their immediate marriage. One week Richard pro- 
posed to spend in Haysted for the settlement of 
his affairs, for the day of his marriage; then to- 
gether he and Jenny would leave it, to begin their 
new and untried life together. 

It was only this afternoon that Jenny had re- 
turned from Brook Farm after her cousin's wed- 
ding in the moifning. She; had been bridesmaid; 
Mrs. Clarkson had begged it as an especial favor 
and Reuben had seconded the request. He still 
regarded Jenny with a modified admiration, and 
considered her presence at his marriage in a sort 
of official capacity, a fitting tribute to his own 
merits. She had on her pretty new merino still, 
for she was expecting Richard every minute; he 
was to arrive in Haysted this very evening. Mrs. 
Adams, who had come back the day before with 
Nessie, was at the school-house this afternoon, 
whither she had gone to leave her little charge. 
Nessie, notwithstanding Richard's altered plans, 
was still to. spend the winter, this winter at any 
rate, with Miss Griffiths. English air, English 
food, and the companionship of other children 
would be better for her, it was judged, for a time, 
than the more rigorous Swiss climate and thedif- 
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ferent mode of life. Later on she would find a 
home with her uncle and Jenny. 

Jenny was alone, for Mrs. Adams had to see 
Hetty as well as talk to Miss Griffiths, and would 
not be in till tea-time. She made up the fire as 
it sank to a ruddy glow, and drew the curtain 
across the glass-door. A moment she listened 
with head inclined; no sound being audible, she 
dropped on to the hearth again and knelt as be- 
fore, spreading out her hands against the blaze, 
watching the flames that filled the room with their 
cheerful, dancing light. There was a footstep in 
the passage, a tap at the parlor door. Jenny 
sprang to her feet; but she did not move from 
the fireplace as the door opened and Richard 
Armstrong came in. He walked straight up to 
her and took both her hands in his, looking at 
her with a troubled smile, with beaming eyes. 

"Thank God," he said, after a pause, "this is 
rest; this is home." A shadow of his homeless 
past flitted before him as he spoke;, then van- 
ished into the darkness of things forgotten, there 
to lie at rest. 

" It's not much of a home either now," Jenny 
presently said a little sadly. " I hardly knew the 
room when I came back this afternoon, it looked 
so bare and dull. It was all I could do with a 
good fire to make it a bit cheerful." 

" I don't see it," said Richard, looking round, 
" I see nothing but what cheers and gives me an 
inexpressible happiness. I have often had this 
room and this hour before me since I went away; 
but the vision always escaped me before it became 
quite clear. I am more used to see my dreams 
fade than to have them realized; but this one, 
thank God, is here, in very truth and substance." 

" My friend Felix is not going to America," he 
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said, in a little while, " that is a great happiness 
for me, the next greatest I could have. He has 
changed his mind; he will live at home in the old 
house." 

"We — he will live with us ?" said Jenny, rather 
doubtfully. 

" Not with us — in the same house only. It is a 
large house; twenty people might live in it. And 
he will not be much at home; he hates business, 
and is never happy unless he is roaming about 
the world. But you must be friends with Felix, 
Jenny; you will, will you not? He must always 
find a welcome with us." 

" Why, yes," said Jenny, smiling as the shadow- 
passed from her face, " of course I'll be friends 
with him." 

" He has done everything he can for us," Rich- 
ard went on; "he has thought of nothing else, I 
believe. We have the best rooms in the house; 
he would give them up to us. He likes his old 
den best, he says he feels fewer responsibilities 
there. I should have felt like him once." He sat 
for a few minutes in silence. " I hope you will 
like your new home," he said to Jenny, anxiously. 
"I think, I trust you will. It is quite different 
from this, you know, larger and looking out upon 
an old street; but you will know how to make it 
cheerful. There is plenty of furniture, old-fash- 
ioned, but convenient, presses and cupboards, and 
large chests where you can keep your stores and 
your linen. You will like that, will you not?" 

"Yes," said Jenny, smiling at him; "I shall 
like that." 

" Good God! " said Richard, impetuously, spring- 
ing up and looking round the little room again, 
" you have been so happy here; your life has been 
so peaceful, so sheltered. What shall I do, how 
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shall I bear it, if when I have taken you from 
your mother, you repent it, if you are less happy 
with me ? " 

Jenny got up also. She came and laid her hand 
in his. 

"I'm not afraid, Richard," she said, very gently. 

" No," he said, grasping her hand tightly, "and 
I will not be afraid either." He stood looking 
at the fire with his absent, bright-eyed gaze. 
"The other evening," he said, "I was alone in 
our little sitting-room. Felix was out; every- 
thing was very quiet, for the snow was drifting 
fast outside. Old thoughts and old troubles pos- 
sessed me; I was tired and could not shake th^m 
off, until all at once I saw plainly, as in a picture, 
all the change that the coming winter would 
bring. I saw our little room lighted and cheered, 
the lamp burning brightly, the stove crackling, 
you with your sewing — I love to see you sew, 
Jenny," caressing the hand he still held closely 
folded in his own — " I with my books and writ- 
ing. I have all sorts of ideas in my head. I shall 
have to do a great deal of writing next winter." 

"But you'll talk sometimes," said Jenny, a lit- 
tle wistfully; "you'll not always be reading and 
writing ? " 

" Never," said Richard, smiling at her, and in- 
capable of saying what he did not mean, "when 
you want me to talk." 

"Why, I'll never talk when you're busy and want 
me to be silent," said Jenny, with equal confi- 
dence; "and you'll tell me about your writing — 
what I can understand," she said, wistfully again. 

"I'll tell you everything; why should I not?" 
said Richard; and both of them believed every 
word that was said in this hour of sweet, un- 
doubting promises. 
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They were interrupted by Mrs. Adams's en* 
trance. She gave Richard her usual mild and 
genial welcome, not unmixed with emotion, as 
was natural. In a few days she would part with 
her Jenny to him for always. 

" I'm late," she said, taking off her cloak. "Jen- 
ny, if you'd just see about getting the tea at once 
I should be glad; it's but a cold walk from the 
school-house here. Miss Griffiths wanted me to 
stay to tea, but my evenings at home are not so. 
many now that I should care to miss one. Nes- 
sie's wanting to see you so as never was, Mr. 
Armstrong. I told her you'd be sure to go up 
there to-morrow, and it'll be a pleasure to you 
to see her too, I know. Miss Griffiths'd scarcely 
believe she was the same child. She's lost that 
pining look she had, and hardly uses her crutches 
now. There's one foot drags a little still, and 
will for a time, the doctor says. We can't expect 
her to be strong all at once; but it's wonderful 
the good she's got. Miss Griffiths says, that the 
first time she's seen Hetty try to smile was when 
Nessie went in just now, and kissed her. She 
got hold of the child's hand, and kept looking 
and looking at her as if she could never look 
enough. Nessie's grown downright pretty, Mr. 
Armstrong, now she's got a little color, and can 
walk like other children. Not but what she was 
always pretty; but with that sickly look she had, 
it was a pity to see her before." 

" How is Hetty ? " said Richard. 

Mrs. Adams shook her head. 

44 Well, poor thing, it's hard to say how she is. 
The fever's gone, and the pain mostly, but there's 
nothing'll rouse her. She just lies hour after hour 
without saying a word. Move she can't, poor 
thing, but the doctor says she's to leave her bed 
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to-morrow, and be lifted on to a sofa, and see 
what that'll do for her. And then he says it'll 
be best to tell her the truth, or a part of it, at 
any rate. Anything to rouse her, that's what he 
says." 

44 Tell her what? What do you mean?" said 
Richard, quickly. 

" I thought you'd known, Mr.' Armstrong. I 
thought Jenny'd have told you what Mr. Locke 
says about poor Hetty: that she'll never be able 
to walk again. You see that fall injured her spine 
in some way. With a strong person it mightn't 
have happened, or there'd be a chance of recovery, 
maybe. But Hetty's been so frail and weakly 
always that the shock's been too great for her, 
and there's no hope that she can get over it, the 
doctor says." 

44 No, I did not know," said Richard, in great 
agitation; 44 and I wish to God that I had not to 
know it now. It's the saddest thing I ever heard 
of." He walked once or twice up and down the 
room. 44 What is she going to do?" he said. 
44 What is to become of her? Remember, Mrs. 
Adams, if she wants a home, I — Jenny and I shall 
have one now, and no one could have a better 
right to share it than Hetty has." 

44 Well, Mr. Armstrong, I've been thinking of 
little else than what is to become of the poor 
thing ever since I heard of this. I've been talk- 
ing it over with Miss Griffiths this afternoon — it 
was that made me so late — and I think perhaps 
we can settle matters. You see, Hetty's not al- 
together so badly off, in the way of money, I 
mean. I've never told her, for her head was so 
full of one kind of nonsense and another that it'd 
been of no use, and she'd have known it all in good 
time; but her father and mother, who were thrifty 
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people both, left some money behind them. It's 
not much, but it's been lying out at good interest 
ever since she was a child, for neither her uncle 
nor myself d have cared to touch a penny of it, 
and it makes her more independent than many 
a girl is. It'd have started her well in life when 
her time was up with me, and as things are it'll 
be a help to her, of course. Now, Miss Griffiths 
has been looking out for some one to do her needle- 
work for her, and she says, if we'd leave Hetty at 
the school-house with her, she'd be able to jdo all 
that's wanted in that way as soon as she's a little 
stronger — for she'll have the use of her hands well 
enough — and that'd keep her from feeling herself 
a burden, which is the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to any one, besides the occupation being good 
for her; Hetty's always been fond of her needle. 
That and her embroidery for Lady Dalziel that 
she can go on with, and such help as I can send, 
all that'll prevent her being an expense to Miss 
Griffiths, though a trouble she must always be to 
whoever she's with, poor thing." 

44 As for expense," Richard broke in, "so long 
as I live she shall never want for anything. In 
another year I shall be well off — better than well 
off, if things go as I expect; and after your 
daughter, Mrs. Adams, no one will have so strong 
a claim upon me as Hetty." 

44 Well, Mr. Armstrong, it's very good of you to 
say so. But there's a deal of goodness in the 
world, I've always found, and when there's sick- 
ness or sorrow, it's who can be most forward to 
give help. Miss Griffiths, now, won't hear of 
Hetty going away, and most thankful I am to 
her, for I should have been sore put to it other- 
wise. Take Hetty with me I couldn't; the poor 
thing could never be moved such a distance, for 
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one thing; and yet stay here I couldn't either, for 
my sister needs me more and more every day. 
So I should have been torn in two, as it were, if 
it hadn't been for Miss Griffiths, who is as good 
as gold, and as true a friend as one could wish to 
meet with in life." 

Mrs. Adams's report of Hetty was a true one. 

Hetty was recovering so far as she was likely 
to recover. Some fatal injury had been done to 
her spine; she would never walk again; but the 
dull torpor, the fever and bodily suffering that had 
come to obscure her brain after her brief interval 
of excited consciousness were passing away. She 
could bear to be raised a little, supported by pil- 
lows; she was to be lifted from her bed on to a 
couch; such strength as she was ever likely to 
have would soon be hers. 

But no one had yet had the courage to tell 
Hetty the truth about herself. She never asked, 
she never seemed to wish to know the meaning 
of this strange powerlessness that made her help- 
less as an infant in Miss Griffiths' hands. Hour 
after hour she lay in an apparently sullen silence, 
hardly raising her eyes, hardly answering Miss 
Griffiths' gentle remarks and inquiries. Only oc- 
casionally a half-checked moan, a restless move- 
ment of her head upon the pillow, showed that 
troubled thought still had its way. And in fact, 
if in the half-unconscious stupor of pain and 
weakness, the past at first seemed dream-like to 
Hetty, there was no real chasm to separate it 
from the present, when full consciousness returned. 
Nothing, so far as she could see, had been altered; 
all the old conditions remained unchanged. The 
old misery held her still, the old hopelessness, the 
loss of everything she held dear. The desperate 
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moment in which she had longed for and sought 
death yet lived for her; the hard problem she had 
thought so to solve, confronted her still. She 
had indeed done what she could; Richard's letter, 
which day and night she held clasped in her hand, 
was there to prove it; but her generous action 
brought with it no sense of exultation. It only 
removed a pain, and, in the presence of all the 
other pain, its absence was hardly felt. As for 
her gold, all the love she had once given it was 
turned to hatred now. She shrank from the very- 
thought of it, as from the touch of some burning- 
thing; what could it do but recall the most cruel 
moment of her life ? What then remained to 
her ? Only to get well and go back to the old 
life — to worse than the old life; to a life torn away 
from all old associations, in which nothing would 
remain of the past, but memories that had turned 
to pain. 

But whilst Hetty to all outward appearance, 
and even to herself, seemed lost in a sullen misery 
that never brightened, a new life was, in truth, 
beginning to awake within her. It took the form 
of a sense of restfulness in her pleasant, low- 
beamed chamber, with its western lattice, its gay 
chintz hangings, its cheerful wood-fire; of a dull 
dread of complete recovery which would restore 
her to her aunt, and condemn her to a shrinking 
existence among strangers. No one so sensitive 
to outward impressions as Hetty was, could remain 
unmoved by the change in her surroundings, by 
the watchful helpfulness, the tender kindliness 
that took heed of every moment of her day, by the 
constant personal interest which to many hard 
and uncared-for lives, makes illness seem a very 
island of the blest for repose and sympathy amidst 
the vexed waves of life. Unknown to herself and 
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to others, Hetty, as her physical suffering abated, 
began to rest in the peaceful atmosphere about 
her, undisturbed as it was, but for the quiet com- 
ings and goings that made the events of her day. 
§he saw no one from the outer world except the 
doctor. Her aunt, as we know, was away; and 
Jenny she absolutely refused to see. Poor Jenny, 
whose heart was overflowing with love and com- 
passion and repentance, came again and again, as 
often as she could be driven over from Brook 
Farm, in the hope that Hetty would relent; and 
again and again went away almost crying when 
admission was refused. Hetty was obstinate; she 
only turned her face to the wall and said, " An- 
other day," when told that Jenny was there; and 
Miss Griffiths, unwilling to urge a point that was 
not essential, pressed the matter no further. Un- 
asked, she herself told Hetty all she thought the 
girl would care to know, that Nessie had gone 
away with Mrs. Adams, that Richard Armstrong 
was in Switzerland. Hetty asked no questions, 
made no comments; she received all news alike, 
in the silence that from day to day she seemed 
always more reluctant to break. 
fc To those around her, however, it had become 
apparent that it must in some way be broken. 
She must be roused, the doctor said. Something 
of the truth about herself must be told, some- 
thing, even if it must be pain — of joy, alas ! there 
was little prospect — that should stir her from this 
heavy apathy which, stifling all her faculties, 
would presently react on her whole frame. Some- 
thing indeed might be left untold; by a pardon- 
able deception some loophole of hope might be 
left to reawaken interest in life, to give tone and 
purpose to her mind; only gradually the last hopes 
the poor girl might cherish need be quite de- 
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stroyed, or left rather to fade of themselves with 
time. But who was to tell her so much even as 
this? The doctor, to whom she had shown noth- 
ing but sullenness, Miss Griffiths, whose care she 
had received with apparent indifference, both 
shrank from the task, doubting of their power to 
get her to accept such consolation as might still 
be urged. It was Mr. Griffiths who undertook to 
speak at last. He had seen Hetty several times 
during her illness; and though she always closed 
her eyes and turned away her head when he came 
up to her, it had seemed to him that a gentler 
expression came over her face when he spoke, a 
softer tone into her voice in the short answers she 
gave him. Nor was he mistaken. Hetty had not 
forgotten the trustful feeling with which the 
schoolmaster had inspired her; and she remem- 
bered the day when she had heard him play in 
the church. She sometimes fancied, as she lay- 
wrapped in her dark thoughts, that she should 
feel better and happier if she could hear him play 
again. The sound of his voice pleased her; she 
liked to know that he was in the room; he had, 
in short, something of the influence over her that 
a man seldom fails to acquire over a girl whom 
he attracts in any way, an influence to which a 
woman only rarely attains in the same degree. 

The day on which he spoke was the day fol- 
lowing that of Mrs. Adams's visit, a day on which 
Hetty made a step in her convalescence. Nessie's 
return had done her good; she had hardly spoken, 
it is true, but she had parted from the child with 
reluctance, and had asked to see her again the 
first thing the following morning. On this day it 
was judged well to lift her from her bed on to a 
low sofa which had been brought into her room. 
The news of her helpless future might strike her 
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less cruelly, it was thought, when she knew that 
it admitted of some slight change to break its 
monotony, if it were only the change from one 
couch to another. Hetty indeed had resisted the 
proposal strongly; she clung to her bed of pain 
and of rest, but both the doctor and Miss Griffiths 
had for once insisted and she was obliged to obey. 
It was late in the afternoon that the move was 
made; a cloudless sun had set behind the sloping 
green meadows seen through Hetty's wide case- 
ment, and the stars were already beginning to 
shine in the pale crystalline sky that, from mo- 
ment to moment, deepened towards night. Het- 
ty's couch was placed where she could see both the 
fire and the sunset. Miss Griffiths had brought her 
some tea, and when Mr. Griffiths came in, she was 
lying in her usual fashion, slightly raised by pil- 
lows, a shawl drawn round her neck and covering 
her completely, so that only her dark hair and 
wan face were visible against the white linen 
background. Mr. Griffiths brought a chair to 
the side of her sofa and sat down. 

44 Well, Hetty," he said, "I have come to see 
how you are to-day." 

Hetty closed her eyes; but her sullen lips re- 
laxed a little, though she did not answer. 

44 I am glad to see you have been able to move 
on to the sofa," said Mr. Griffiths, approaching 
the si^bject with careful commonplaces; "you 
must have been tired of lying in bed so long." 

Hetty moved her head. " No," she said. 

44 You do not mind being still ?" said Mr. Grif- 
fiths, " it does not weary you greatly to lie so 
long in one position ? " 

** No," said Hetty again, " not to signify. I'd 
have staid there if they'd have let me." 

44 That would not be good for you, Hetty. We 
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want you to get stronger, my dear, if we can. 
Only if you do not mind lying still, it will not 
trouble you too much perhaps to be told that it 
may be some time — a long time even — before you 
get very much better ? " 

Hetty opened her eyes wide and fixed them on 
Mr. Griffiths* face. " Do you mean that ? " she 
said. 

" I do indeed, Hetty," said Mr. Griffiths, gently, 
and in his kindest tones; " Mr. Locke says it may 
be a long time before you are able to get about 
again, and we have thought it best to tell you 
now because your aunt is leaving Haysted, and 
we must make some Arrangements for the future." 

"Do you mean I'll never be able to walk 
again ? " said Hetty, still looking at Mr. Griffiths 
as though to constrain him to answer her truly. 

" Never is a long time, as we say," answered Mr. 
Griffiths, laying his hand on that of the girl, 4< but 
not yet, my dear — not yet." 

A flash of joy passed over Hetty's face. "Oh — " 
she said, throwing back her shawl with an agitated 
movement and clasping her hands. She looked 
up at Mr. Griffiths with a smile that he had never 
seen on her face before. "You mean never," she 
said, "I know you mean never, though you won't 
say it." 

"You wish me to say it, Hetty?*' said the 
schoolmaster, half perplexed, half relieve ; "we 
had been fearing to speak of this at all to you, 
my poor girl, lest it should give you too much 
pain." 

Hetty gave no heed to his words. She lay 
with her hands folded; her breath came fast, her 
eyes lighted up. All the humiliations, all the 
cruelties of her past life were rising before her — - 
ended forever now. She lay silent for many min- 
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utes. Suddenly she roused herself. " I want to 
look in a glass," she said. 

Mr. Griffiths unhooked a square of looking- 
glass from the wall; divining her thought now, 
he held it before her, the clear wood flames, the 
dying orange and red of the sunset still afford- 
ing sufficient light in the darkening room. Het- 
ty drew her shawl higher round her neck and 
looked. The reflection of her young face, white 
with sickness, worn with suffering, yet kindling 
with unthought-of hope, was all she saw against 
the firelit background. Sunk in the pillows and 
swathed in coverings, the shrunken, misshapen 
figure was hardly visible. * A flush rose to Het- 
ty's cheek; tears rushed to her eyes; her lips 
quivered between a sob and a smile as she gazed 
and gazed at the little mirror. The schoolmas- 
ter was still holding it when Miss Griffiths en- 
tered the room. She glanced at her brother, 
then turning from him to Hetty's lighted face, 
she also understood. She went up to the girl 
and laid her hand tenderly on her head. 

"This doesn't pain you, Hetty?" she said. 

Hetty looked up as Mr. Griffiths took away the 
looking-glass; all the sullen lines had melted out 
of her face; for the moment it had grown soft 
and docile as that of a little child. " No, it 
doesn't pain me," she answered. Then in a mo- 
ment, " You've been very good to me," she said. 

It was the first gentle word Hetty had spoken 
since her illness began. For the first time Miss 
Griffiths stooped to kiss her, with the assurance 
that her affection would not be rejected. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FAREWELL. 

SOME lives there are which in their gracious 
fulfillment of early promise must needs give 
us the joy that belongs to all clear accomplish- 
ment, all perfected harmony; lives which in their 
sure progress through bud and blossom and rip- 
ened fruit seem to justify existence, to assert its 
excellence, to affirm its laws. Other lives there 
are, arrested almost at the outset, scathed, storm- 
struck and leafless. Some kindly growth of use 
and habit may still give balm to their wounds; 
some faint enjoyment of sun and breeze and sky 
may still be theirs. But for them we know no re- 
covery is possible; and when in a year or two, a 
little more, a little less, their place knows them 
no more, it is not pain but consolation that we 
feel; when instead of the scarred and riven trunk, 
a gentle daisy-covered mound shows where it has 
been gathered to the eternal elements, restored 
to the beneficent working of unresting nature, so 
great has been the mystery of its existence, that 
so, we recognize, the fitness of things is best ful- 
filled, so to have passed away is well. 

One afternoon, a week later, Hetty had bid fare- 
well to all those who till lately had made her little 
world; to her aunt, to Jenny, and Richard Arm- 
strong. Her aunt, who could not be denied ad- 
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mittance, she had seen more than once lately, and 
to her she had said good-by the previous day; but 
some shrinking from the thought of seeing Rich- 
ard, some dread of meeting Jenny in such changed 
circumstances after their long separation, had made 
her cling obstinately to her refusal to let them 
come to her till the last moment possible. 

Jenny and Richard had been married very early, 
very quietly that morning. None but the simplest 
preparations had been made for the wedding; there 
were no guests; only Mrs. Adams, Nessie, and 
Mr. Griffiths were present. In the busy morning 
hour there were only a few lookers-on tp see the 
little procession as it walked down the church- 
yard in the early sunshine at the conclusion of the 
ceremony, and passed along the short street to 
Mrs. Adams's house; and only the faintest curi- 
osity could be excited by a bride, however fresh 
and charming, who wore the same dress that she 
had worn as bridesmaid, only a week ago. Two 
hours later the little party had separated. Mrs. 
Adams, obliged by a pressing message from her 
sister to hurry away on the very morning of the 
wedding, had gone to take the coach that, passing 
a mile from the village, would convey her to the 
nearest railway station ten miles off; Mr. Griffiths 
had returned to the school-house; Nessie had re- 
mained to dine with her uncle and Jenny. Rich- 
ard's business had detained him somewhat longer 
than he expected, and their quiet wedding-day 
had to be spent in Haysted; but to-morrow they 
also would be gone; and this afternoon they had 
been to wish Hetty good-by. 

The interview had been a very silent one. 
Hetty, lying on the couch to which she was 
lifted every day now, hardly spoke at first. Pooi 
Jenny was greatly affected by the sight of her 
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cousin, her changed aspect, her wan face and help* 
less condition. She came quickly up to the sofa 
and knelt down beside it, putting her arms close 
round Hetty's neck, kissing her again and again, 
as she pressed her fresh and rounded cheek against 
Hetty's white one. 

" Oh, Hetty, Hetty, why wouldn't you let me 
come and see you before?" she said. 4< I'd have 
sat with you day and night, if only you'd have let 
me; I'd have liked to be your nurse, and do every- 
thing for you." 

Hetty hardly answered, but she hid her face in 
Jenny's neck, and clung to her as though she could 
never bear to part with her again. For a terrible 
yearning, in which all else was forgotten, had come 
over her at the sight of the familiar face, at the 
sound of the familiar voice, a yearning towards 
that past which had been so bitter, which now all 
at once seemed so sweet in its wonted round, its 
open future, its possibilities for action, which must 
still be dear to every human being whilst anything 
of life and energy remain. But soon she relaxed 
her hold; she did not want to cry. Weak though 
she was, she was determined not to give way, for 
there were some words she wished to say to Rich- 
ard Armstrong. She lifted her head; Richard 
was standing at her side. Mutely she looked at 
him; her lips moved, but no words came. It was 
Richard who spoke. 

"I have been wanting to see you — I have been 
wanting to thank you," he said, hurriedly; "but 
there are times when words seem worse than 
meaningless. Only in looking at Nessie, you will 
know, you must know, better than I could say it, 
all that I feel I owe you." 

"Don't," said Hetty faintly. Her voice failed 
again; she lay quite still, looking straight before 
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her for a minute, then put out her hand as though 
in farewell. Richard took it. 

" We shall come back to Haysted some day," 
he said; "we shall meet again." 

" Oh, yes," said Jenny, the tears running down 
her cheeks, " we shall come back; we shall soon 
meet again." 

They moved to the door. Jenny had passed 
out, Richard was following her, when he heard 
Hetty call. " Mr. Armstrong," she said. 

Richard turned back instantly, and came and 
stood beside her. She had rallied with a deter- 
mined effort, and though her lips trembled her 
voice was stronger. 

" I want to say a word to you," she said, " be- 
fore you go away. I've thought of it many a 
night when I've been lying awake — I lie awake 
a deal now and think — and I've thought I wouldn't 
say good-by to you without thanking you for all 
you've done for me." 

" That I have done for you, Hetty ? The 
debt has been all on my side," said Richard, 
sadly. 

" Oh ! " she said, " I'd have been a different girl 
if I'd never known you. Ever since that night — ^ 
do you mind it ? — when I was so unkind to Nes- 
sie, I've thought of things differently somehow. 
I don't hardly know how to say it, for I've been 
bad enough since then; but you made me want 
to be better; you made me care for Nessie, and 
you made me — you made me — " She pressed her 
hands together, her breath came and went fast. 
"There's been times," she said, "when I've felt I 
could have died, and willingly, that you might be 
a bit happier, and I think that's the best feeling 
one can have for any one in life." 

All that was sublime in Hetty's untaught na- 
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ture spoke in these last words. Richard was great- 
ly moved. No words were possible to him in an- 
swer, and he spoke none. But he took Hetty's 
wasted hand again, and held it in his in a last 
farewell. All at once she pulled it away, and 
turned her face to the pillow. "Go," she said. 
"Jenny's waiting." 

When Miss Griffiths came into the room a 
minute later she found Hetty prostrate, weeping 
with the despair that finds no relief in tears. 

"Oh!" she said, with a bitter cry that would 
for once find utterance, "why haven't I ever been 
like other girls ? I might have been happy tfren. 
I could have loved, too — Jenny'll never love as I 
could have loved — and no one cares, and it'll all 
die with me. Oh, it's hard, it's hard. I could 
have loved — I could." 

Hetty's fit of weeping lasted long. Miss Grif- 
fiths went at length for her brother, who, as we 
know, had more influence over Hetty than any 
one else. School was not yet over, but as soon 
as he was at liberty the schoolmaster came. Het- 
ty was somewhat calmer now, lying exhausted yet 
restless. She looked at Mr. Griffiths with wistful 
eyes as he took a seat at her side. But he made 
no immediate reference to what had passed. 

"I want to tell you some news about myself, 
Hetty," he said, "that gives me a great deal of 
pleasure. I have received to-day my appoint- 
ment as organist here." 

"Oh! I'm glad," said Hetty, trying to rouse 
herself a little. "Then you'll always play in the 
church now. I heard you there once — one after- 
noon it was — I'd like to hear you play again. 
But I never shall," she said, sadly. 

"Not on the organ, perhaps, but I might play 
to you all the same; I have a violin," said the 
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schoolmaster, pleased. "I had no idea that you 
cared for music, Hetty." 

44 1 don't know," said Hetty. "I liked to hear 
you play." 

. She lay silent awhile, her eyes fixed on the 
evening sky. The day had been mild, sunny, 
and blue, one of those days which, like a spring 
flower piercing a snow-drift, bring a suggestion 
of gladness into the heart of winter. Hetty's 
lattice stood half open, that the soft air might 
blow freshly in upon her; but now the sun was 
setting, and Mr. Griffiths rose to close it. When 
he came back to her side, he found her with quiv- 
ering mouth, and the tears gathering again. She 
looked up at him imploringly. Since her long 
silence had been broken, Hetty had talked more 
of herself than she had ever done in her life be- 
fore. Too weak to be defiant, she could not scorn 
pity, she could not reject sympathy now. And 
then, too, words came more readily than formerly. 
In the long hours, her thoughts shaped themselves 
more clearly, expression became easier. 

u You know why I'm so miserable," she said, 
" don't you?" 

" I think I do — in part, at any rate," said the 
schoolmaster, very kindly; " but I don't see why 
you should go on being miserable." 

44 Don't you ? " said Hetty. " Why not ? " 

44 For one thing, Hetty, because when I was 
about your age, or a year or two older, I was very 
miserable too, and yet I lived through it, and 
found that one can get a certain amount of hap- 
piness out of life without having everything one 
wants in it." 

44 I've nothing," said Hetty; "oh ! if God would 
but have made me like other girls, I could have 
been as good and as happy as the best of 'em. 
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But all the happiness in the world seems to go 
away from me, even what I had. When I saw- 
Jenny to-day it all came back upon me, as I 
used to be happy at aunt's sometimes; I had my 
little room and my money I cared about then, 
and liked to look at and count, and now there's 
nothing — nothing. And if I think of other things 
it breaks my heart. Oh, I know now — I know 
there's no one could ever care for such as I am. 
But I wish I were dead — I wish I were dead." 

She buried her face in the pillows; but in a 
moment raised it again. 

44 1 don't want to cry," she said, plaintively, 
" it hurts and tires me so. I wish you'd tell me 
why you were miserable ; I didn't know you'd been 
unhappy too." 

44 Oh, yes, I was unhappy enough," said the 
schoolmaster, smiling, 4 * very unhappy, very des- 
perate, very miserable for a time; as miserable as 
people can be when they look upon themselves 
as the central point of the universe, and find that 
it is not turning their way. And for the most 
bitter part of my unhappiness, a great trouble 
that came upon me and that I will perhaps tell 
you about some day, I still think there was no 
real cure. I mean," he said, hesitating a little for 
the simplest words in which to express himself, 
44 that it was a pain that had to be accepted and 
borne, though for a long time I did not see that 
either. I thought to get rid of it by trying to 
run away from it and from myself. But that, you 
know, Hetty, we cannot do." 

44 No," said Hetty, with one of her flashes of 
bitterness, 44 it seems as if we were made like 
that; what ever we most hate we've got to carry 
about with us. The world 'ud be a different place 
if that wasn't so." 
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" Well, that is what I didn't see at first," said 
the schoolmaster; "only after a long time I came 
to understand that since the pain was there and 
could not be got rid of, the only thing was to 
have patience and endure it; and very soon after 
that I felt that I would not have been without it, 
since it had taught me many things I could not 
have known otherwise. That is what every one 
feels who has been through much suffering; but 
I will not expect that from you yet, Hetty — only 
with time we come to that great consolation." 

"And as for another part of my trouble," the 
schoolmaster went on, smiling, u I quite got over 
that; I mean my ugliness and awkwardness, and 
what people said about them. For I was not 
only very ugly, but the consciousness of it made 
me both shy and awkward when I was a lad, and 
like a foolish young fellow that I was, I chose to 
make myself very miserable because I was not 
handsome and accomplished like some of my 
friends. But that I quite got over; chiefly, no 
doubt, because it is in great measure a trouble 
of youth, and I outgrew it; but also because I 
presently learned to look upon ugliness and all 
similar miseries in a new light. I began to un- 
derstand, through reading and thinking of other 
things, that God had not made me or any one 
else ugly and awkward on purpose, just because 
it was His will, and He wanted us to be ugly for 
some end that we could not understand; but that 
ugliness and beauty, like health and sickness, and 
cleverness, and stupidity, all came through great 
laws that govern the world, and are in truth for 
the great good of humanity, though some people 
have to suffer by them. And then I saw the 
folly of wishing what I saw to be just and good 
in itself, to be altered on my account, that I 
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might be the happier. After I had got that well 
into my mind, I never once cared again about 
what I was, or what people might think of me. 
Do you understand me at all, Hetty ? " 

" No," said Hetty, wearily closing her eyes. 
" I want to be happy like Jenny — I can't help 
wanting it. And I can't abide ugly people, I 
never could." 

Hetty spoke forgetful of her audience, and the 
schoolmaster could not help laughing. 

" How you talk, David," said Miss Griffiths, 
who had come in, and now sat knitting by the 
window. "As if Hetty could understand you, 
any more than I can sometimes. And indeed 
you mustn't talk to her any more now, for she's 
tired enough as it is, and'll need a rest before she 
has her tea." 

Mr. Griffiths, smiling a little, rose and left the 
room. Miss Griffiths came up to the sofa, and 
began to arrange Hetty's coverings. 

"My dear," she said, "you mustn't imagine 
from what my brother says that he doesn't think, 
just as you and I do, that everything comes by 
God's Will, and that He knows what is best for 
each one of us. He puts it in different words, 
that's all, my dear. He means the same thing, 
I expect." 

"And as for being ugly," Miss Griffiths con- 
tinued, cheerfully; " I can't see the use of so 
many words about it. I've been as ugly as can 
be all my life, and have never thought about it 
twice. I've had too many other things to think 
of, I suppose; and I never found that any one 
loved me a bit the less when they came to know 
me. And I'd rather be loved than looked at any 
day." 

" You'll be happier, too, my dear," Miss Grif- 
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fiths went on in a minute, as Hetty did not speak, 
" when you can get to your work again. You'll 
soon be strong enough to begin, and there's all 
that embroidery Lady Dalziel gave me for you 
waiting to be done. You'll be glad to have your 
embroidery again, my dear." 

" Yes," said Hetty, languidly, looking at her 
thin fingers, " I feel to want it somehow. I was 
thinking I'd teach Nessie to embroider." 

"Well, that'll be a very good plan, my dear; 
for I doubt whether she'll be very strong and 
active yet awhile, poor child, and it'll be good for 
her to have some quiet employment. But we must 
talk no more now, Hetty, for you're tired out, my 
dear. I'll leave you quite alone for a time, if 
you like." 

"No; I'd like to have Nessie," said Hetty. 
" Has she come back ? " 

" Surely, my dear, she came back with her uncle, 
and she was wishing to come to you; for she's got 
a new doll that Jenny gave her, and she's always 
wanting to show you her things. But I told her 
you were too tired just now." 

" No, I want her to come," said Hetty. " If 
Nessie gets quite well again, it'll be my doing, 
won't it ? And she's nearly well now." 

" It'll be more your doing than any one else's, 
my dear," said Miss Griffiths, tenderly. "And 
you'll see, Hetty, that'll be a happiness you'll 
come to care for more than all in time, to see 
her growing stronger and brighter and taller every 
day, and know how much it's all owing to you,. 
And now I'll send her to you, if you really wish 
it; for I dare say she'll be quiet, and not disturb 
you. She's tired, too, after her day out." 

When Miss Griffiths looked into the room half 
an hour later, she found Hetty and Nessie both 
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peacefully sleeping in the twilight, Nessie seated 
on a low stool by the couch, her head resting on 
a corner of Hetty's pillow, her cheek caressed by 
Hetty's hand. 

An hour later the schoolmaster also, not with- 
out a pang, had spoken some last words, He had 
been to say good-by to Richard and Jenny. They 
had parted at the little garden-wicket; he could 
still see them standing there together as he 
turned, half-way up the dusky street; Jenny's 
voice pursued him in clear echoes as she waved 
her hand in one more farewell. Once more, for the 
last time, those homely roofs, those lighted win- 
dows were informed by her presence, illuminated 
by a brightness that was passing forever from the 
little round of his existence. He walked on into 
the darkness, past the school-house, along the 
valley; until presently, in the silence of the folded 
hills, among the still, white-sheeted meadows, his 
mind found again the quiet that for a moment it 
had lost. 

From the school-house his lamp, already kin- 
dled, sent its rays far out through the night. 
Above, through a curtained lattice, a dimmer 
light showed where Hetty lay, still sleeping peace- 
fully after the emotions of the day. Peace lay on 
the hushed valley, in the motionless air, on the 
starlit, winter hills; and looking up, seeing how- 
wide the heavens are spread above the earth, rec- 
ognizing the benediction of that eternal harmony, 
the schoolmaster answered in his heart: peace. 



THE END. 
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By Fedor Dostoveffskv. izrno, $1.50. 

■tudy of the? effects of penal servitude apon ike prisoiwn riianuftlni 1 anch ci : 

worthier III era In re 1:1.111 u:iv in[ttj.-[M:li« r.mi.,r.i e".f v.iir-nr, = cm I.,', 

There can belio question whatever thiit the ;iuth:ir his recorded his own e»pere 

ob.er.»tion."-A'. V. Bvmnt Pott. ! 

SISTER AUGUSTINE; An Old Catholic, Superior of the 
Sisters of Charity at the St. Jobannis Hospital, Bonn. 
_ iwnc #1.75. 

It I I I She devoted herself It. ,. urin.r 

others in Ihe healthful spirit of love for suffering humanity, »rnl without a trace nf that 
morbidly stilish impure in wr;n<; "..lvanun for '.<lfni.it L ,f sacrifice for olhers, which 15 loo 

often Itie unilerl villi; ],r,i,ei|ile '.■!' ':li;n:l.-.l.lt ministrations. . The record of .such 

* life is, inahigh iic£'ice. irisp.iiiiiig an.l v.hr.lesnme, zin.l Ainerii-an readers, of whatever 

hurts the good woman of whom it BUB."- -jV. I'. Evening Poit. 

THE ART OP FURNISHING. By H. J. Cooper. i6tr,o. 
' 75 cents. 

"Miny thousands of householder*, with the 1st of May staring them !r 
to any style, and do not necessarily involve great eapensc in re.-Uiring them 

OLD PARIS: ITS COURT AND LITERARY SALONS, 

By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. i2mo, %2.2$. 

NEW AND. CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 

I. WALLACE'S RUSSIA. Large I2mo. With two Maps, $2.00. 
II. THE CARLYLE ANTHOLOqY. Selected and Arranged, will. 



the Author's Sanction, by Ed^.rd BMlRETT. 
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